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LECTURE, XXVL 


THE EXAMINATION OF DR REID’S SUPPOSED CONFU. 
TATION OF IDEALISM CONTINUED. 


My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was chiefly em- 
ployed in considering the nature of that complex 
process which takes place in the mind, when we 
- ascribe the various classes of our sensations to their 
various external objects,—to the analysis of which 
process we were led, by the importance which Dr 
Reid has attached to the distinction of sensation 
and perception ;—a sensation, as understood by 
him, being the simple feeling that immediately fol- 
lows the action of an external body on any of our 
organs of sense, considered merely as a feeling of 
the mind ; the corresponding perception being the 
reference of this feeling to the external body as its 
cause. 

The distinction I allowed to be a convenient one, 
if the nature of the complex process which it ex- 
presses be rightly understood. The only question 
that seemed, philosophically, of importance, with 
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respect to it, was, whether the perception in this 
sense,—the reference of the sensation to its exter- 
nal corporeal cause,—implies, as» Dr Reid con- 
tends, a peculiar mental power, coéxtensive with 
sensation, to be distinguished by a peculiar name 
in the catalogue of our faculties, or be not merely 
one of the results of a more general power, which 
is afterwards to be considered by us,---the power of 
association,---by which one feeling suggests, or in- 
duces, other feelings that have formerly coéxisted 
with it. 

It would be needless to recapitulate the argument 
minutely, in its relation to all the senses. That of 
smell, which Dr Reid has himself chosen as an ex- 
ample, will be sufficient for our retrospect. 

Certain particles of odorous matter act on my 
nostrils,---a peculiar sensation of fragrance arises,--- 
I refer this sensation to a rose. ‘his reference, 
which is unquestionably something superadded to 
the original sensation itself, is what Dr Reid terms 
the perception of the fragrant body. But what is 
the reference itself, and to what source is it to be 
ascribed ? That we should have supposed our sen- 
sations to have had a cause of some sort, as we 
suppose a cause of all our feelings internal as well 
as external, may indeed be admitted. Butit I had 
had no other sense than that of smell,---if I had ne- 
ver seen a rose,---or, rather, since the knowledge 
which vision affords is chiefly of a secondary kind, 
if I had no mode of becoming acquainted with the 
compound of extension and resistance, which the 
mere sensations of smell, it is evident, are inca- 
pable of affording,---could I have made this refer- 
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ence of my sensation to a quality of a fragrant 
body ? Could I, in short, have had more than the 
mere sensation itself, with that general belief of a 
cause of some sort, which is not confined to our 
sensations, but is common to them with all our 
other feelings ? 

By mere smell, as it appears to me, I could not 
have become acquainted with the existence of cor- 
poreal substances,---in the sense in which we now 
understand the term corporeal,---nor, consequently, 
with the qualities of corporeal substances ; and, if 
so, how could I have had that perception of which 
Dr Reid speaks,---that reference to a fragrant body, 
of which, asa body, I was before in absolute igno- 
rance? I should, indeed, have ascribed the sensation 
to some cause or antecedent, like every other feel- 
ing; but I could as little have ascribed it to a bo- 
dily cause, as any feeling of joy or sorrow. I re- 
fer it now to arose; because, being endowed with 
other sensitive capacities, I have previously learned, 
from another source, the existence of causes with- 
out, extended and resisting,---because I have pre- 
viously touched or seen a rose, when the sensation 
of fragrance coéxisted with my visual or tactual 
sensation ; and all which distinguishes the percep- 
tion from the mere sensation, is this suggestion 
of former experience, which reminds me now of 
other feelings, with the continuance or cessation of 
which, in innumerable former instances, the fra- 
grance itself’ also continued or ceased. The per- 
ception, in short, in smell, taste, hearing, is a sen- 
sation suggesting, byassociation, the notion of some 
extended and resisting substance, fragrant, sapid, 
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vibratory,—a notion which smell alone, taste alone, 
hearing alone, never could have afforded; but which, 
when once received from any other source, may be 
suggested by these as readily as any other associate 
feeling that has frequently coéxisted with them. 
To the simple primary sensations of vision the same 
remark may be applied. A mere sensation of colour 
could not have made me acquainted with the ex- 
istence of bodies, that would resist my effort to grasp 
them. It is only in one sense, therefore,—that 
which affords us the knowledge of resistance,—that 
any thing like original perception can be found; 
and even in this, the process of perception, as I 
formerly explained to you, implies no peculiar power, 
but only common sensations, with associations and 
inferences of precisely the same kind as those which 
are continually taking place in all our reasonings 
and trains of thought. 

_ Extension and resistance, I need scarcely repeat, 
are the complex elements of what we term matter ; 
and nothing is matter to our conception, or a body, 
to use the simpler synonymous term, which does 
not involve these elements. If we had no other 
sense than that of smell, and, therefore, could not 
have referred the sensations to any fragrant body, 
what, in Dr Reid’s meaning of this term, would the 
supposed power of perception, in these circumstan- 
ces, have been? What would it have been, in like 
manner, if we had had only the sense of taste in 
sweetness and bitterness,——or of hearing in melody, 
—or of vision in colour,—without the capacity of 
knowing light as a material substance, or the bodies 
that vibrated,-or the bodies of another kind that 
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were sweet or bitter? It is only by the sense of 
touch, or, at least, by that class of perceptions which 
Dr Reid ascribes to touch,-—and which, therefore, 
though traced by us, in part, to another source, I, 
for brevity’s sake, comprehend under that term in 
our present discussion,---it is only by touch that we 
become acquainted with those elements which are 
essential to our very notion of a body ; and to touch, 
therefore, in his own view of it, we must be indebt- 
ed, directly or indirectly, as often as we refer the 
sensations of any other class to a corporeal cause. 
Even in the supposed perceptions of touch itself, 
however, as we have seen, the reference of our feel- 
ings to an external cause is not demonstrative of any 
peculiar power of the mind to be classed separately 
from its other faculties. But when a body is first 
grasped, in infancy, by fingers that have been ac- 
customed to contract without being impeded, we 
learn to consider the sensation as the result of a 
cause that is different from our own mind, because 
it breaks an accustomed series of feelings, in which 
all the antecedents, felt by us at the time, were such 
as were before uniformly followed by a different con- 
sequent, and were expected, therefore, to have again 
their usual consequent. The cause of the new sen- 
sation, which is thus believed to be something differ- 
ent from our sentient self, is regarded byus as some- 
thing which has parts, and which resists our effort, that 
is to say, as an external body;---because the muscular 
feeling, excited by the object grasped, is, in the first 
place, the very feeling of that which we term resist- 
ance ;and, secondly, because, by uniformly supplying 
the place of a definite portion of a progressive series 
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of feelings, it becomes ultimately representative of 
that particular length of series, or number of parts, of 
which it thus uniformly supplies the place. Percep- 
tion, then, even in that class of feelings by which 
we learn to consider ourselves as surrounded by sub- 
stances extended and resisting, is onlyanothername, 
as I have said, for the result of certain associations 
and inferences that flow from other more general, 
principles of the mind ; and, with respect to all our 
other sensations, it is only another name for the 
suggestion of these very perceptions of touch, or at 
least of the feelings, tactual and muscular, which 
are, by Dr Reid, ascribed to that single sense. If 
we had been unsusceptible of these tactual and mus- 
cular feelings, and, consequently, had never con- 
ceived the existence of any thing extended and re- 
sisting till the sensation of fragrance, colour, sweet- 
ness, or sound had arisen, we should, after any one 
or all of these sensations, have still known as little 
of bodies without, as if no sensation whatever had 
been excited. 

The distinction, then, on which Dr Reid has 
founded so much, involves, in his view of it, and in 
the view that is generally taken of it, a false concep- 
tion of the nature of the process which he describes. 
The two words sensation and perception, are, in- 
deed, as I have already remarked, very convenient 
for expressing, in one case, the mere existence of an 
external feeling,---in the other case, the reference 
which the percipient mind has made of this feeling 
to an external cause. But this reference is all 
which the perception superadds to the sensation ;--- 
and the source of the reference itself we are still left 
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to seek in the other principles of our intellectual 
nature. We have no need, however, to invent a 
peculiar power of the mind for producing it; since 
there are other principles of our nature, from which 
it may readily be supposed to flow,---the principle 
by which we are led to believe that every new con- 
sequent, ina train of changes, must have had a new 
antecedent of some sort in the train,---and the prin- 
ciple of association, by which feelings, that have 
usually coéxisted, suggest or become representative 
of each other. With these principles, it certainly 
is not wonderful, that, when the fragrance of a rose 
has uniformly affected our sense of smell, as often 
as the flower itself was presented to us, we should 
ascribe the fragrance to the flower which we have 
seen and handled ;---but though it would not be 
wonderful, that we should make it, it would indeed 
be wonderful, if, with these principles, we did not 
make that very reference, for which Dr Reid thinks 
it necessary to have recourse to a peculiar faculty of 
perception. 

Such, then, is the view which I would take of 
that distinction of sensation and perception, which 
Dr Reid, and the philosophers who have followed 
him, and many of the philosophers, too, that prece- 
ded him,---for the distinction, as I have said, is far 
from being an original one,---have understood in a 
different sense; in consequence, as I cannot but 
think, of a.defective analysis of the mental process, 
which constitutes the reference of our feelings of 
this class to causes that are without. 

There is another distinction, which he has adopt- 
ed from the philosophers that preceded him, and 
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- which forms an important part of his system of 
perception,—a distinction that is just to a certain 
extent, though not to the full extent, and in the 
precise manner, in which he and other writers have 
maintained it :—and with respect to which, there- 
fore, it will be necessary to point out to you, how 
far I conceive it to be safely admissible. I allude 
to the division, which has been formed of the pri- _ 
mary and secondary qualities of matter. 

‘< Every one knows that extension, divisibility, 
figure, motion, solidity, hardness, softness, and 
fluidity, were by Mr Locke called primary qualities 
of body; and that sound, colour, taste, smell, and 
heat or cold, were called secondary qualities. Is 
there a just foundation for this distinction? Is 
there any thing common to the primary, which 
belongs not to the secondary ? And what is it ? 

‘I answer, ‘That there appears to me to bea real 
foundation for the distinction ; and it is this: That 
our senses give us a direct and a distinct notion of 
the primary qualities, and inform us what they are 
in themselves ; but of the secondary qualities, our 
senses give us only a relative and obscure notion. 
They inform us only, that they are qualities that 
affect us in a certain manner, that is, produce in us 
a certain sensation ; but as to what they are in them- 
selves, our senses leave us in the dark. 

«The notion we have of primary qualities is di- 
rect, and not relative only. <A relative notion of a 
thing is, strictly speaking, no notion of the thing 
at all, but only of some relation which it bears to 
something else. 

‘Thus gravity sometimes signifies the tendency 
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of bodies towards the earth; sometimes it signifies’ 
the cause of that tendency. When it means the 
first, I have a direct and distinct notion of gravity : 
I see it, and feel it, and know perfectly what it is ; 
but this tendency must havea cause. We give the 
same name to the cause; and that cause has been 
an object of thought and of speculation. Now what 
notion have we of this cause, when we think and 
reason about it? It is evident we think of it as an 
unknown cause, of a known effect. This is a rela- 
tive notion, and it must be obscure ; because it gives 
us no conception of what the thing is, but of what 
relation it bears to something else. Every relation 
which a thing unknown bears to something that is 
known, may give a relative notion of it; and there 
are many objects of thought, and of discourse, of 
which our faculties can give no better than a rela- 
tive notion. 

«« Having premised these things, to explain what 
is meant by a relative notion, it is evident that our 
notion of primary qualities is not of this kind; we 
know what they are, and not barely what relation 
they bear to something else. 

“It is otherwise with secondary qualities. If you 
ask me, what is that quality or modification in a 
rose which I call its smell, I am at a loss to answer 
directly. Upon reflection I find, that I havea dis- 
tinct notion of the sensation which it produces in 
my mind. But there can be nothing like to this 
sensation in the rose, because it is insentient. ‘The 
quality in the rose is something which occasions the 
sensations in me; but what that something is, [I 
know not. My senses give me no information upon 
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this point. The only notion, therefore, my senses . 
give is this, That smell in the rose is an unknown 
quality or modification, which is the cause or occa- 
sion of a sensation which I know well. The rela- 
tion which this unknown quality bears to the sensa- 
tion with which nature hath connected it, is all I 
learn from the sense of smelling; but this is evi- 
dently a relative notion. ‘The same reasoning will 
apply to every secondary quality. 

‘< Thus [ think it appears, that there is a real 
foundation for the distinction of primary from se- 
condary qualities; and that they are distinguished 
by this, that of the primary we have by our senses a 
direct and distinct notion; but of the secondary 
only a relative notion, which must, because it is only 
relative, be obscure; they are conceived only as the 
unknown causes or occasions of certain sensations 
with which we are well acquainted.’’* 

Though, as I have explained to you fully, in my 
former Lectures, we should not, at least in far the 
greater number of our sensations, have considered 
them, originally, as proceeding from external causes, 
we yet, after the acquisitions of knowledge, with 
which the first years of our life enrich us, believe, 
that there is an external cause of all our sensations, 
—of smells and tastes, as much as of those feelings 
of the mind which constitute our notions of exten- 
sion and resistance. But the difference, in these 
cases, is, that though we learn, by experience of cer- 
tain successions or coéxistences of feelings, to refer 
to a corporeal cause our sensations of fragrance, and 


* On the Intellectual Powers, Essay Il. c. 17. 
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various other species of sensations, there is nothing 
in the sensation of fragrance itself, or in the other 
analogous sensations, of which I speak, that might 
not indicate as much a cause directly spiritual as a 
cause like that to which we at present give the name 
of body, while the very notion of extension and 
resistance combined, seems necessarily to indicate a 
material cause, or rather is truly that which consti- 
tutes our very notion of matter. 

We believe, indeed, that our sensations of fra- 
erance, sweetness, sound, have causes of some sort, 
as truly as we believe that our feelings of extension 
and resistance have a cause, or causes of some sort ; 
but if we have previously given the name of matter, 
with direct reference to the one set of effects, and 
not with direct reference to the other, it necessarily 
follows, that, in relation to matter, as often as we 
speak or think of it, the qualities which correspond 
with the one set of effects, that have led us to use 
that name, must be regarded by us as primary, and 
the others, which may or may not coéxist with these, 
only as secondary. An external body may or may 
not be fragrant, because fragrance is not one of the 
qualities previously included by us in our definition 
of a body; but it must be extended, and present an 
obstacle to our compressing force, because these are 
the very qualities which we have included in our de. 
finition, and without which, therefore, the definition 
must cease to be applicable to the thing defined. 

If, originally, we had invented the word matter 
to denote the cause, whatever it might be, of our 
sensations of smell, it is very evident that fra- 
erance would then have been to us the primary qua- 
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lity of matter, as being that which was essential to: 
our definition of matter,---and all other qualities, by 
which the cause of smell might, or might not at the 
same time affect our other senses, would then have 
been secondary qualities only,---as being qualities 
compatible with our definition of matter, but not 
essential to it.., 

What we now term matter, however, I have re- 
peatedly observed, is that which we consider as oc- 
cupying space, and resisting our effort to compress 
it; and those qualities of matter may well be said 
to be primary, by which matter itself, as thus de- 
fined, becomes known to us, or by the union of 
which, in our conception, we form the complex no- 
tion of matter, and give or withhold that name ac- 
cording as these qualities are present or absent. Ex- 
tension and resistance are the distinguishing quali- 
ties that direct us in all our applications of the word 
which comprehends them. ‘They are truly primary 
qualities therefore ; since, without our consideration 
of them, we never could have formed the complex 
notion of the substance itself, to which we after- 
wards, in our analysis of that complex notion, ascribe 
them separately as qualities; and all the other qua- 
lities, which we may afterwards find occasion to re- 
fer to an extended resisting substance, must evi- 
dently be secondary, in reference to those quali- 

ties, without which, as previously combined in our 
thought, we could not have had the primary notion 
of the substance to which we thus secondarily refer 
them. If, in the case which we have already fre- 
quently imagined, of the single sense of smell, we 
had been absolutely unsusceptible of every other ex- 
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ternal feeling, we might, indeed, have considered 
our sensation as the effect of some cause, and even 
of a cause that was different from our mind itself : 
but it is very evident that we could not have con- 
sidered it as the effect of the presence of matter, at 
least as that term is now understood by us. If, in 
these circumstances, after frequent repetition of 
the fragrance, as the only quality of bodies with 
which we could be acquainted, we were to acquire 
in an instant all the other senses which we now pos- 
sess, so as to become capable of forming that com- 
plex notion of things extended and resisting, which 
is our present notion of matter, we should then, in- 
deed, have a fuller notion of the rose, of the mere 
fragrance of which we before were sensible, without 
knowing of what it was the fragrance, and might 
learn to refer the fragrance to the rose, by the same 
coéxistences of sensations which have led us, in our 
present circumstances, to combine the fragrance with 
other qualities, in the complex conception of the 
flower. Even then, however, th ough the fragrance, 
which was our first sensation, had truly been known 
to us before the other qualities, and though the sen- 
sation itself, therefore, as a mere sensation, would 
deserve the name of primary, the reference of this 
earlier feeling to the external rose, as its cause, 
would still truly be secondary to the earlier refe- 
rence, or rather to the earlier combination of other 
qualities, in one complex whole, by which we had 
formed to ourselves the notion of the extended and 
resisting rose, as a body that admitted the subse- 
quent reference of the delightful sensation of fra- 
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grance to be made to it, as the equal cause of these 
different effects. 

In this sense, then, the diStiisction of the primary 
and secondary qualities of matter is just, that, what- 
ever qualities we refer to a material cause must be, 
in reference, secondary to those qualities that are 
essential to our very notion of the body to which 
the subsequent reference of the other qualities is 
made. We have formed our definition of matter ; 
and, as in every other definition of every sort, the 
qualities included in the definition must always, in 
comparison of other qualities, be primary and essen- 
tial, relatively to the thing defined. 

Nor is this all.—It will be admitted likewise, that 
the qualities termed primary, which alone are in- 
cluded in our general definitions of matter, and 
which are all, as we have seen, modifications of mere 
extension and resistance, are, even after we have 
learned to consider the causes of all our sensations 
as substances external to the mind, still felt by us” 
to be external, with more clearness and vividness 
than the other qualities which we term secondary. 
The difference is partly, and chiefly, in the nature 
of the sensations themselves, as already explained to 
you, but depends also, I conceive, in no inconsider- 
able degree, on the permanence and universality of 
the objects which possess the primary qualities, and 
the readiness with which we can renew our feeling 
of them at will, from the constant presence of our 
own bodily frame, itself extended and resisting, and 
of the other causes of these feelings of extension and 
resistance, that seem to be everywhere surrounding 
us. Tastes, smells, sounds, even colours, though 
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more lasting than these, are not always before us ; 
but there is not a moment at which we cannot, by 
the mere stretching of our hand, produce at plea-_ 
sure the feeling of something extended and resist- 
ing. It is a very natural effect of this difference, 
that the one set of causes which are always before 
us, should seem to us, therefore, peculiarly perma- 
nent, and the other set, that are only occasionally 
present, should seem almost as fugitive as our sen- 
sations themselves. 

In these most important respects there is, then, 
a just ground for the distinction of the primary from 
the secondary qualities of bodies. They are primary 
in the order of our definition of matter; and they 
are felt by us as peculiarly permanent, independent- 
ly of our feelings, which they seem at every moment 
ready to awake. The power of affecting us with 
smell, taste, sight, or hearing, may or may not be 
present; but the power of exciting the feelings of 
extension and resistance is constantly present, and 
is regarded by us as essential to our very notion of 
matter ; or, in other words, we give the name of 
matter only where this complex perception is exci- 
ted in us. We seem, therefore, to be constantly 
surrounded with a material world of substances ex- 
tended and resisting, that is to say, a world of sub- 
stances capable of exciting in us the feelings which 
are ascribed to the primary quality of matter; but 
still the feeling of these primary qualities, which we 
regard as permanent, is, not less than the feeling of 
the secondary qualities, a state or affection of the 
mind, and nothing more ;—and in the one case, as 
much as in the other, in the perception of the qua- 
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lities termed secondary, as much as of the qualities 
termed primary, the feeling, when it occurs, is the 
direct or immediate result of the presence of the 
external body with the quality of which it cor- 
responds; or, if there be any difference in this re- 
spect, I conceive that our feeling of fragrance, or 
sweetness, was, originally at least, a more imme- 
diate result of the presence of odorous or sapid par- 
ticles, than any feeling of extension, without the 
mind, was the effect of the first body which we 
touched. 

To the extent which I have now stated, then, the 
difference of these classes of qualities may be admit- 
ted. But, as to the other differences asserted, they 
seem to be founded on a false view of the nature of 
perception. I cannot discover any thing in the sen- 
sations themselves, corresponding with the primary 
and secondary qualities, which is direct, as Dr Reid 
says, in the one case, and only relative in the other. 
All are relative, in his sense of the term, and equally 
relative,---our perception of extension and resistance 
as much as our perception of fragrance or bitterness. 
Our feeling of extension is not itself matter, but a 
feeling excited by matter. We ascribe, indeed, our 
sensations, as effects, to external objects that excite 
them; but it is only by the medium of our sensa- 
tions that these, in any case, become known to us 
as objects. To say that our perception of extension 
is not relative, to a certain external cause of this 
perception, direct or indirect, as our perception of 
fragrance is relative to a certain external cause, 
would be to say that our perception of extension, 
induced by the presence of an external cause, 1s not 
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a mental phenomenon, as much as the perception of 
fragrance, but is something more than a state of the 
mind; for, if the perception of extension be, as all 
our perceptions and other feelings must surely be, 
a mental phenomenon, a state of mind, not of mat- 
ter, the reference made of this to an external cause 
must be only to something which is conceived rela- 
tively as the cause of this feeling. What matter is 
independently of our perception, we know not, and 
cannot know, for it is only by our sensations that 
we can have any connexion with it; and even though 
we were supposed to have our connexion with it en- 
larged, by various senses additional to those which 
we possess at present, and our acquaintance with it, 
therefore, to be far more minute, this very know- 
ledge, however widely augmented, must itself be a 
mental phenomenon, in like manner, the reference 
of which, to matter, as an external cause, would still 
be relative only like our present knowledge. That 
the connexion of the feeling of extension, with a 
corporeal substance really existing without, depends 
on the arbitrary arrangement made by the Deity ; 
and that all of which we are conscious might, there- 
fore, have existed, as at present, though no exter- 
nal cause had been, Dr Reid, who ascribes to an in- 
tuitive principle our belief of an external universe, 
virtually allows ; and this very admission surely im- 
plies that the notion does not, directly and neces- 
sarily, involve the existence of any particular cause, 
but is relative only to that particular cause, whatever 
it may be in itself, by which the Deity has thought 
proper to produce the corresponding feeling of our 
mind. It is quite evident that we cannot, in this 
case, appeal to experience to inform us what sensa- 
VOI, It. B 
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tions or perceptions are more or less direct; for ex- 
perience, strictly understood, does not extend beyond 
the feelings of our own mind, unless in this very re- 
lative belief itself, that there are certain external 
causes of our feelings—causes which it is impossible 
for us not to conceive as really existing, but of which 
we know nothing more than that our feelings, in all 
that wide variety of states of mind, which we ex- 
press briefly by the terms sensations or perceptions, 
are made to depend on them. In the series of 
states in which the mind has existed, from the first 
moment of our life to the present hour, the feelings 
of extension, resistance, joy, sorrow, fragrance, Co- 
lour, hope, fear, heat, cold, admiration, resentment, 
have often had place; and some of these feelings it 
has been impossible for us not to ascribe to a direct 
external cause ; but there have not been in the men- 
tal series, which is all of which we can be conscious, 
both that feeling of the mind, which we term the 
perception of extension, and also body itself, as the’ 
cause of this feeling; for body, as an actual sub- 
stance, cannot be a part of the consciousness of the 
mind, which is a different substance. It 1s sufii- 
cient for us to believe, that there are external causes 
of this feeling of the mind, permanent and inde- 
pendent of it, which produce, in regular series, all 
those phenomena that are found by us in the phy- 
sical events of the universe, and with the continu- 
ance of which, therefore, our perceptions also will 
continue ; we cannot truly suppose more, without 
conceiving our very notion of extension, a mental 
state, to be itself a body extended, which we have 
as little reason to suppose, as that our sensation of 
fragrance, another mental state, is itself a fragrant 
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body. It is needless to prolong this discussion, by 
endeavouring to place the argument in new points 
ofview. The simple answer to the question, “Is our 
notion of extension, or of the other primary. quali- 
ties of matter, a phenomenon or affection of matter 
or of mind?” would be of itself sufficient; for if it be 
a state of the mind, as much as our feeling of heat 
or of fragrance, and a state produced by the presence 
of an external cause, as our sensations of heat or 
fragrance are produced, then there is no reason to 
suppose that the knowledge is, in one case, more di- 
rect than in the other. In both, it is the effect of the 
presence of an external cause, and in both it must be 
relative only, to adopt Dr Reid’s phrase, to that 
particular cause which produced it ; the knowledge 
of which cause, in the case of extension, as much as 
in the case of fragrance, is nothing more than the 
knowledge that there is, without us, something 
which is not our mind itself, but which eXists, as 
we cannot but believe, permanently, and independ- 
ently of our mind, and produces, according to its 
own varieties, in relation to our corporeal frame, at 
one time, that affection of the mind which we deno- 
minate the perception of extension; at another time, 
that different affection of the mind, which we de- 
nominate the perception of fragrance. What it is, 
as it exists in absolute independence of our percep- 
tions, we who become acquainted with it, only by 
those very perceptions, know not, in either case; but 
-we know it at least,---which is the only knowledge 
important for us,---as it exists relatively to us; that 
is to say, it is impossible for us, from the very consti- 
tution of our nature, not to regard the variety of our 
perceptions, as occasioned bya corresponding variety 
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of causes, external to our mind; though, even in 
making this reference, we must still believe our per- . 
ceptions themselves to be altogether different and 
distinct from the external causes, whatever they may 
be, which have produced them ; to be, in short, 
phenomena purely mental, and to be this equally, 
whether they relate to the primary or the secondary 
qualities of matter; our notion of extension, in what- 
ever way the Deity may have connected it with the 
presence of external things, being as much a state of 
the mind itself as our notion of sweetness or sound. 

These observations, on the process of suggestion, 
which, in the reference to an external cause, distin- 
guishes our perceptions from our simpler sensations, 
~ and on the real and supposed differences of the 
primary and secondary qualities of matter,---will 
have prepared you, I trust, for understanding better 
the claim which Dr Reid has made to the honour 
of overthrowing what he has termed the ideal sys- 
tem of perception. It isa claim, as I have said, 
which appears to me truly wonderful, both as made 
by him and as admitted by others; the mighty 
achievement which appeared to him to be the over- 
throw of a great system, being nothing more than 
the proof that certain phrases are metaphorical, . 
which were intended by their authors to be under- 
stood only as metaphors. 

In perception there is, as I have already frequent- 
ly repeated, a certain series---the presence of an ex- 
ternal object---the affection of the sensorial organ--- 
the affection of the sentient mind. As the two last, 
however, belong to one being---the being called self 
_.-which continues the same, while the external ob- 
jects around are incessantly changing ;---it is not 
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wonderful, that, in speaking of perception, we should 
often think merely of the object as one, and of our- 
self; (this compound of mind and matter, ) as also 
one, uniting the organic and mental changes, in 
the single word which expresses our perception. To 
see and to hear, for example, are single words, ex- 
pressive of this whole process, the bodily as well as 
the mental part,—for we do not consider the terms 
as applicable, in strict philosophic propriety, to cases 
in which the mere mental affection is the same, but 
the corporeal part is believed by us to be different, — 
as in sleep, or reverie, when the castle, the forest, 
the stream, rise before us as in reality, and we feel 
as if we were truly listening to voices which we love. 
That we feel as if we were listening, and feel as if 
we saw, is our language, when, in our waking hours, 
we speak of these phenomena of our dreams,—not 
that we actually saw and heard; thus evidently 
showing that we comprehend, in these terms, 
when used without the qualifying words, as 7f} not 
the mental changes of state only, but the whole pro- 
cess of perception, corporeal as well as mental. ‘The 
mere organic part of the process, however, being of 
importance only as it is followed by the mental 
part, and being always followed by the mental 
part, scarcely enters into our conception, unless in 
cases of this sort, when we distinguish perception 
from vivid imagination, or when the whole com- 
pound process of perception is a subject of our phi- 
losophic inquiry. As sight, hearing, perception, in- 
volve, in a single word, a process both mental and 
corporeal, so, I have ,no doubt, the word idea, 
though now confined more strictly to the feeling 
of the mind, was long employed with a more vague 
signification, so as sometimes to mean the mental 
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affection, sometimes the organic affection, some- 
times both;---in the same manner as at present we 
speak of sight, sometimes as mental, sometimes as 
organic, sometimes as both. It comprehends both, 
when we distinguish the mountain or forest which 
we see, from the mountain or forest of which we 
dream... It is mental only, when we speak of the 
pleasure of sight. It is organic only, when we say 
of an eye, in RA the passage of the rays of light 
has become obstructed, that its sight is lost, or has 
been injured by disease. 

The consideration of this double sense of the term 
idea, in some of the older metaphysical writers, cor- 
responding with our present double sense of the word 
perception, as involving both the corporeal and men- © 
tal parts of the process, removes, I think, much of 
that apparent confusion which is sometimes to be 
found in their language on the subject; when they 
combine with the term expressions which can be 
understood only in a material sense, after combining 
with it, at other times, expressions which can be 
understood only of the mind ; as it is not impossible 
that a period may arrive, a much of our reason- 
ing, that involves no obscurity at present, may seem 
obscure and confused, tooursuccessors, in that career 
of inquiry, which, perhaps, is yet scarcely begun ; 
merely because they may have limited, with stricter 
propriety, to one part of a process, terms which we 
now use as significant of a whole process... In the 
same manner, as we now exclude wholly from the 
term ¢dea every thing organic, so. may every thing 
organic hereafter be excluded from the term sight ; 
and from the simple phrase, so familiar at present, 
that an eye has lost its sight, some future philoso- 
pher may be inclined to assert, that we, who now 
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use that phrase, consider the perception of vision as 
in the material organ; and, if he have the talents of 
Dr Reid, he may even form a series of admirable 
ratiocinations, in disproof of an opinion which no- 
body holds, and may consider himself, and perhaps, 
too, if he be as fortunate as the author of the In- 
quiry into the Human Mind, may be considered, 
by others, as the overthrower of a mighty system of 
metaphysical illusion. 


How truly this has been the case, in the suppo- 
sed overthrow of the ideal system, I shall proceed 
to show in my next Lecture. 


' 


LECTURE XXVII. 


DR REID'S SUPPOSED CONFUTATION OF THE IDEAL 
SYSTEM CONTINUED; HYPOTHESIS OF THE PERI- 
PATETICS REGARDING PERCEPTION ; AND OPINIONS 
OF VARIOUS PHILOSOPHERS ON THE SAME SUBJECT. 


Tue remarks which I offered, in my last Lecture, 
in illustration of what have been termed the pri- 
mary and secondary qualities of matter, were in- 
tended chiefly to obviate that false view of them, in 
which the one set of these qualities is distinguished, 
as affording us a knowledge that is direct, and the 
other set a knowledge that is relative only ;—as if 
any qualities of matter could become known to the 
mind, but as they are capable of affecting the mind 
with certain feelings, and as relative, therefore, to 
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the feelings which they excite. What matter is, 
but as the cause of those various states of mind, 
which we denominate our sensations or perceptions, 
it is surely impossible for us, by perception, to dis- 
cover. ‘The physical universe, amid which we are 
placed, may have innumerable qualities that have 
no relation to our percipient mind,---and qualities 
which, if our mind were endowed with other capa- 
cities of sensation, we might discover as readily as 
those which we know at present ; but the qualities 
that have no relation to the present state of the 
mind, cannot, to the mind, in its present state, be 
elements of its knowledge. From the very consti- 
tution of our nature, indeed, it is impossible for us 
not to believe that our sensations have external 
causes, which correspond with them, and which have 
a permanence that is independent of our transient 
feelings,---a permanence that enables us to predict, 
in certain circumstances, the feelings which they are 
again to excite in our percipient mind; and to the 
union of all these permanent external causes, in one 
great system, we give the name of the material 
world. But the material world, in the sense-in 
which alone we are entitied to speak of it, is still 
only a name for a multitude of external causes of 
our feelings,---of causes which are recognized by us 
as permanent and uniform in their nature, but are 
so recognized by us only because, in similar circum- 
stances, they excite uniformly in the mind the same 
perceptions, or at least are supposed by us to be 
uniform in their own nature, when the perceptions 
which they excite in us are uniform. It is accord- 
ing to their mode of affecting the mind, then, with 
various sensations that we know them,—and not 
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according to their own absolute nature, which it is 
impossible for us to know,—whether we give the 
name of primary or secondary to the qualities which 
affect us. If our sensations were different, our per- ° 
ceptions of the qualities of things, which induce 
these sensations in us, would instantly have a cor- 
responding difference. All the external existences 
which we term matter,—and all the phenomena of 
their motion or their rest,—if known to us at all, 
are known to us only by exciting in us the perci- 
pients of them, certain feelings:--and qualities 
which are not more or less directly relative to our 
feelings as sentient or percipient beings are, there- 
fore, qualities which we must be for ever incapable 
even of divining. 

This, and some other discussions which have of 
late engaged us, were in part intended as prepara- 
tory to the inquiry on which we entered in the close 
of my Lecture,---the inquiry into the justness of 
the praise which has been claimed and received by 
Dr Reid, as the confuter of a very absurd theory of 
perception, till then universally prevalent:---and if, 
indeed, the theory which he is said to have confut- 
ed, had been the general belief of philosophers till 
confuted by him, there can be no question that he 
would have had a just claim to be considered as one 
of the chief benefactors of the Philosophy of Mind. 
At any rate, since this glory has been ascribed to 
him, and his supposed confutation of the theory of 
perception, by little images of objects conveyed to 
the mind, has been considered as forming one of 
the most important eras in intellectual science, it 
has acquired, from this universality of mistake with 
respect to it, an interest which, from its own merits, 
it would certainly be far from possessing. 
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In the philosophy of the Peripatetics, and in all 
the dark ages of the scholastic followers of that sys- 
tem, ideas were truly considered. as little images 
derived from objects without; and, as the word 
idea still continued to be used after this original 
meaning had been abandoned, (as it continues still 
in all the works that treat of perception, ) it is not 
wonderful that many of the accustomed forms of 
expression, which were retained together with it, 
should have been of a kind that, in their strict ety- 
mological meaning, might haveseemed to harmonize 
more with the theory of ideas as images, which pre- 
vailed when these particular forms of expression 
originally became habitual, than with that of ideas 
as mere states of the mind itself; since this is only 
what has happened with respect to innumerable 
other words, in the transmutations of meaning which 
they have received during the long progress of scien- 
tific inquiry. The idea, in the old philosophy, had 
been that of which the presence immediately pre-_ 
ceded the mental perception,—the direct external 
cause of perception; and, accordingly, it may well 
be supposed that, when the direct cause of percep- 
tion was believed to be not a foreign phantasm but 
a peculiar affection of the sensorial organ, that word 
which had formerly been applied to the supposed 
object would still imply some reference to the or- 
ganic state, which was believed to supply the place 
of the shadowy film, or phantasm, in being, what it 
had been supposed to be, the immediate antecedent 
of perception. dea, in short, in the old writers, 
like the synonymous word perception at present, 
was expressive not of one part of a process, but of 
two parts of it. It included, with a certain vague 
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comprehensiveness, the organic change as well as 
the mental,—in the same way as perception now 
implies a certain change produced in our organs of 
sense, and a consequent change in the state of the 
mind; and hence it is surely not very astonishing, 
that, while many expressions are found in the works 
of these older writers, which, in treating of ideas, 
have a reference to the mental part of the process 
of perception, other expressions are occasionally 
employed which relate only to the material part of 
the process,—since both parts of the process, as I 
have said, were, to a certain degree, denoted by that 
single word. All this might very naturally take 
place, though nothing more were meant to be ex- 
pressed by it than these two parts of the process,— 
the organic change, whatever it might be, and the 
subsequent mental change,—without the necessary 
intervention of something distinct from both, such 
as Dr Reid supposes to have been meant by the 
term Idea. 

It is this application, to the bodily part of the 
process, of expressions, which he considered as in- 
tended to be applied to the mental part of percep- 
tion, that has sometimes misled him in the views 
which he has given of the opinions of former philo- 
sophers. But still more frequently has he been 
misled, by understanding in a literal sense phrases 
which were intended in a metaphorical sense, and 
which seem so obviously metaphorical that it is 
truly difficult to account for the misapprehension. 
Indeed, the same metaphors, on the mere use of 
which Dr Reid founds so much, continue still to be 
used in the same manner as before he wrote. We 
speak of impressions on the mind—of ideas bright 
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or obscure, permanent or fading—of senses that are 
the inlets to our knowledge of external things---and 
of memory in which this knowledge is stored---pre- 
cisely as the writers and speakers before us used 
these phrases; without meaning any thing more 
than that certain organic changes, necessary to per- 
ception, are produced by external objects,---and 
that certain feelings, similar to those originally ex- 
cited in this manner, are afterwards renewed, with 
more or less permanence and vivacity, without the 
recurrence of the objects that originally produced 
them ;---and to arrange all the moods and figures of 
logic in confutation of mere metaphors, such as 
I cannot but think the ¢mages in the mind to have 
been, which Dr Reid so powerfully assailed, seems 
an undertaking not very difficult from that of ex- 
posing, syllogistically and seriously, all the follies 
of Grecian paganism as a system of theological be- 
lief, in the hope of converting some unfortunate | 
poetaster or poet, who still talks, in his rhymings 
to his mistress, of Cupid and the Graces. 

There is, however, one very important practical 
inference to be drawn from this misapprehension--- 
the necessity of avoiding, as much as possible, in 
philosophic disquisition, the language of metaphor, 
especially when the precise meaning has not before 
been pointed out, so as to render any misconception 
of the intended meaning, when a metaphor is used, 
as nearly impossible as the condition of our intel- 
lectual nature will allow. In calculating the possi- 
bility of this future misconception, we should never 
estimate our own perspicuity very highly ; for there 
is always in man a redundant facility of mistake, 
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beyond our most liberal allowance. As has been 
truly said,--- 


«© The difference is as great between 
The optics seeing, as the objects seen ;’’* 


and, unfortunately, it is the object only which is in 
our power. ‘The fallible optics that are to view it, 
are beyond our control; and whatever opinion, 
therefore, the most cautious philosopher may assert, 
he ought never to flatter himself with the absolute 
certainty that, in the course of a few years, he may 
not be exhibited and confuted, as the assertor of a 
doctrine, not merely different from that which he 
has professed, but exactly opposite to it. 

The true nature of the opinions really held by 
philosophers is, however, to be determined by refe- 
rence to their works. To this, then, let us proceed. 


The language of Mr Locke,---to begin with one of 
the most eminent of these,---is unfortunately so very 
firurative, when he speaks of the intellectual pheno- 
mena, (though I have no doubt that he would have 
avoided these figures if he could have foreseen the 
possibility of their being interpreted literally, ) that 
it is not easy to show, by any single quotation, how 
very different his opinionsas to perception were, from 
those which Dr Reid has represented them to be. 
The great question is, whether he believed the ex- 
istence of ideas as things in the mind, separate from 
perception, and intermediate between the organic 
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affection, whatever it might be, and the mental af- 
fection; or whether the idea and the perception 
were considered by him asthesame. ‘ In the per- 
ception of external objects,” says Dr Reid, “ all lan- 
guages distinguish three things,---the mind that per- 
ceives,---the operation of that mind, which is called 
perception,---andthe object perceived. Philosophers 
have introduced a fourth thing in this process, which 
they call the idea of the object.”* It is the merit of 
showing the nullity of this supposed fourth thing 
which Dr Reid claims, and which has been granted 
to him without examination. The perception itself, 
as a state of the mind, or, as he chooses to call it, an 
operation of the mind, he admits, and he admits also 
the organic change which precedes it. Did Mr 
Locke then contend for any thing more, for that 
fourth thing, the idea, distinct from the percep- 
tion,---over which Dr Reid supposes himself to have 
triumphed ? ‘hat he did no¢ contend for any thing 
more, nor conceive the zdea to be any thing differ- 
ent from the perception itself, is sufficiently appa- 
rent from innumerable passages both of his Essay 
itself, and of his admirable defence of the great doc- 
trines of his Essay, in his controversy with Bishop 
Stillingfleet. He repeatedly states, that he uses 
the word idea as synonymous with conception or 
notion, in the common use of those terms; his only 
reason for preferring it to notion, (which assuredly 
Dr Reid could not suppose to mean any thing dis- 
tinct from the mind,) being, that the term notion 
seems to him better limited to a particular class 
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of ideas, those which he technically terms mixed 
modes. ‘That ideas are not different from pereep- 
tions is clearly expressed by him. ‘To ask at what 
time a man has first any ideas,” he says, “is to ask 
when he begins to perceive; having ideas and per- 
ception being the same thing.”’* Ifhe speaks of our 
senses as the inlets to our ideas, the metaphor is 
surely a very obvious one; or, if any one will still 
contend, that what is said metaphorically must have 
been intended really, it must be remembered, that 
he uses precisely the same metaphor in cases in 
which the real application of it is absolutely impos- 
sible; as, for example, with respect to our percep- 
tions or sensations, and that, if we are to under- 
stand, from his use of such metaphors, that he be- 
lieved the ideas, thus introduced, to be distinct from 
the mind, we must understand, in like manner, that 
he believed our sensations and perceptions, intro- 
duced in like manner, to be also things self-exist- 
ing, and capable of being admitted, at certain inlets, 
into the mind as their recipient. ‘‘ Our senses, con- 
versant about particularsensible objects, do convey,” 
he says, “into the mind, several distinct perceptions 
of things, according to those various ways wherein 
those objects do affect them.”t ‘* The senses are 
avenues provided by nature for the reception of sen- 
sations.’’t I cannot but think that these, and the 
similar passages that occur in the Kssay, ought, of 
themselves, to have convinced Dr Reid, that he who 
thus spoke of perceptions conveyed into the mind, 
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and of avenues provided for the reception of sen- 
sations, might also, when he spoke of the convey- 
ance of ideas into the mind, and of avenues for the 
reception of ideas, have meant nothing more than 
the simple external origin of those notions, or con- 
ceptions, or feelings, or affections of mind, to which 
he gave the name of ideas; especially when there is 
not a single argument in his Essay, or in any of his 
works, that is founded on the substantial reality of 
our ideas, as separate and distinct things in the 
mind. I shall refer only to one additional passage, 
which I purposely select, because it is, at the same 
time, very full of the particular figures that have 
misled Dr Reid, and shows, therefore, what the 
true meaning of the author was, at the time at 
which he used these figures. 

‘¢ The other way of retention, is the power to re- 
vive again in our minds those ideas, which, after 
imprinting, have disappeared, or have been as it 
were, laid aside out of sight; and thus we do, when ° 
we conceive heat or light, yellow or sweet, the object 
being removed. This is memory, which is, as it 
were, the store-house of our ideas. For the narrow 
mind of man not being capable of having many 
ideas under view and consideration at once, it was 
necessary to have a repository to lay up those ideas, 
which at another time it might have use of. But 
our ideas being nothing but actual perceptions in 
the mind, which cease to be any thing, when there 
is no perception of them, this laying up of our 
ideas in the repository of the memory signifies no 
more but this, that the mind has a power in many 
cases to revive perceptions which it has once had, 
with this additional perception annexed to them, 
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that it has had them before. And in this sense it 
is, that our ideas are said to be in our memories, 
when indeed they are actually nowhere, but only 
there is an ability in the mind, when it will, to re- 
vive them again, and, as it were, paint them anew 
on itself, though some with more, some with less 
difficulty ; some more lively, and others more ob- 
scurely.”’* 

The doctrine of this truly eminent philosopher, 
therefore, is, that the presence of the external ob- 
ject, and the consequent organic change, are follow- 
ed by an idea, ‘“ which is nothing but the actual 
perception ;” and that the laying up of these ideas 
in the memory signifies nothing more, than that the 
mind has, in many cases, a power to revive percep- 
tions which it has once had. All this, I conceive, 
is the very doctrine of Dr Reid on the subject; 
and to have confuted Mr Locke, therefore, if it had 
been possible for him, must have been a very unfor- 
tunate confutation, as it would have been also to 
have confuted as completely the very opinions on 
the subject, which he was disposed himself to main- 
tain. 


I may now proceed further back, to another phi- 
losopher of great eminence, whose name, unfortu- 
nately for its reputation, is associated more with his 
political and religious errors, than with his analy- 
tical investigations of thenature of the phenomena of 
thought. The author to whom I allude is Hobbes, 
without all question one of the most acute intellec- 
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tual inquirers of the country and age in which he 
lived. As the physiology of the mind, in Britain 
at least, seemed at that time to be almost a new 
science, he was very generally complimented by his 
contemporary poets, as the discoverer of a new land. 
Some very beautiful Latin verses, addressed to 
him, I quoted to you, ina former lecture, in which 
it was said, on occasion of his work on Human 
Nature, that the mind, which had before known all 
things, was now, for the first time, made known to 
itself, --- 


« Omnia hactenus 
Que nosse potuit, nota jam primum est sibi y 


and in which he was said, in revealing the mind, to 
have performed a work, next in divinity to that of 
creating it. 


« Divinum est opus 
Animum creare, proximum huic ostendere.” 


By Cowley, who styles him “‘ the discoverer of the 
golden lands of new philosophy,” he 1s compared 
to Columbus, with this difference, that the world, 
which that great navigator found, was left by him 
rude and neglected, to the culture of future indus- 
try; while that which Hobbes discovered might be 
said to have been at once explored by him and civi- 
lized. The eloquence of his strong and perspicuous 
style, I may remark by the way, seems to have met 
with equal commendation, from his poetical pane- 
gyrists, with whom, certainly not from the excel- 
lence of his own verses, he appears to have been in 
singular favour. His style is thus described, in 
some verses of Sheffield, Duke of Buckingham : 
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‘* Clear as a beautiful transparent skin, 

Which never hides the blood, vet holds it in; 
Like a delicious stream it ever ran 

As smooth as woman, but as strong as man.”* 


The opinions of Hobbes, on the subject which we 
are considering, are stated at length, in that part of 
his Elements of Philosophy which he has entitled 
Physica ; and, far from justifying Dr Reid’s asser- 
tion, with respect to the general ideal system of phi- 
losophers, may be considered in this important re- 
spect, as far, at least, as relates to the unity of the 
idea and the perception itself, as similar to his own. 
Sensation or perception he traces to the impulse 
of external objects, producing a motion along the 
nerves towards the brain, and a consequent reaction 
outwards, which he seems to think, very falsely in- 
deed, may account for the reference to the object 
as external. This hypothesis, however, is of no 
consequence. The only important point, in refe- 
rence to the supposed universality of the system of 
ideas, is whether this philosopher of another age 
asserted the existence of ideas as intermediate 
things, distinct from the mere perception ; and, on 
this subject, he is as explicit as Dr Reid himself 
could be. The idea, or phantasma, as he terms it, 
is the very perception or actus sentiendi. ‘* Phan- 
tasma enim est sentiendi actus; neque differt a sen- 
sione, aliter quam fer differt a Jactum esse.”t. The 
same doctrine, and J may add also, the same ex- 
pression of the unity of the actus sentiendi and the 
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phantasma, are to be found in various other parts of 
his works. 

I may, however, proceed still further back, to an 
author of yet wider and more varied genius, one of 
those extraordinary men whom Nature gives to the 
world for her mightiest purposes, when she wishes 
to change the aspect, not of a single science merely, 
but of all that can be known by man; that illustri- 
ous rebel, who, in overthrowing the authority of 
Aristotle, seemed to have acquired, as it were by 
right of conquest, a sway in philosophy as absolute, 
though not so lasting, as that of the Grecian des- 
pot. ‘ Time,” says one of the most eloquent of his 
countrymen, ‘has destroyed the opinions of Des 
Cartes. But his glory subsists still. He appears 
like one of those dethroned monarchs, who, on the 
very ruins of their empire, still seem born for the 
sovereignty of mankind.’’* 

On the opinions of Des Cartes, with respect to. 
perception, Dr Reid has dwelt at great length, and 
has not merely represented him as joining in that 
belief of ideas, distinct from perception, which he 
represents as the universal belief of philosophers, but 
has even expressed astonishment, that Des Cartes, 
whose general opinions might have led him to a 
different conclusion, should yet have joined in the 
common one. ‘ The system of Des Cartes,” he 
says, “is with great perspicuity and acuteness ex- 
plained by himself, in his writings, which ought to 
be consulted by those who would understand it.”t 
He probably was not aware, when he wrote these 
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few lines, how important was the reference which 
he made, especially to those whom he was address- 
ing; since the more they studied the view which 
he has given of the opinions of Des Cartes, the 
more necessary would it become for them to con- 
sult the original author. 

** It is to be observed,” he says, ‘that Des Cartes 
rejected a part only of the ancient theory concern- 
ing the perception of external objects by the senses, 
and that he adopted the other part. That theory 
may be divided into two parts,—the first, that ima- 
ges, species, or forms of external objects, come from 
the object, and enter by the avenues of the senses 
to the mind; the second part is, that the external 
object itself'is not perceived, but only the species or 
image of it in the mind. The first part Des Cartes 
and his followers rejected, and refuted by solid argu- 
ments ; but the second part, neither he nor his fol- 
lowers have thought of calling in question ; being 
persuaded that it is only a representative image, in 
the mind, of the external object that we perceive, 
and not the object itself. And this image, which 
the Peripatetics called a species, he calls an idea, 
changing the name only, while he admits the thing.’’* 
—‘Des Cartes, according tothe spirit of his own phi- 
losophy, ought to have doubted of both parts of the 
Peripatetic hypothesis, or to have given his reasons, 
why he adopted one part, as well as why he rejected 
the other part; especially since the unlearned, who 
have the faculty of perceiving objects by their senses, 
in no less perfection than philosophers, and should 
therefore know, as well as they, what it is they per- 
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ceive, have been unanimous in this, that the objects 
they perceive are not ideas in their own minds, but 
things external. It might have been expected, that 
a philosopher, who was so cautious as not to take 
his own existence for granted, without proof, would 
not have taken it for granted, without proof, that 
every thing he perceived was only ideas in his own 
mind.’’* 

All this might certainly have been expected, as 
Dr Reid says, if the truth had not been, that the 
opinions of Des Cartes are precisely opposite to the 
representation which he has given of them,—that, 
far from believing in the existence of images of ex- 
ternal objects, as the immediate causes or antece- 
dents of perception, he strenuously contends against 
them. ‘The presence of the external body,——the 
organic change, which he conceives to be a sort of 
motion of the small fibrils of the nerves and brain, 
_-and the affection of the mind, which he expressly 
asserts to have no resemblance whatever to the mo- 
tion that gave occasion to it,—these are all which 
he conceives to constitute the process of perception, 
without any idea, as a thing distinct,—a fourth 
thing intervening between the organic and the men- 
tal change. And this process is exactly the process 
which Dr Reid himself supposes, with this only dif- 
ference,—an unimportant one for the present argu- 
ment,-—that Dr Reid, though he admits some in- 
tervening organic change, does not state, positively, 
what he conceives to be its nature, while the French 
philosopher supposes it to consist in a motion of the 
nervous fibrils. The doctrine of Des Cartes is to be 
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found, very fully stated, in his Principia Philoso- 
phie, in his Dioptrics, and in many passages of his 
small controversial works. He not merely rejects 
the Peripatetic notion of images or shadowy films, 
the resemblances of external things, received by the 
senses,——contending, that the mere organicaffection 
—the motion of the nervous fibrils—is sufficient, 
without any such images, “ diversos motus tenuium 
uniuscujusque nervicapillamentorum sufficere ad di- 
versos sensus producendum ;” and proving this by 
a very apposite case, to which he frequently recurs, 
of a blind man determining the dimensions of bodies 
bycomprehending them within two crossed sticks, --- 
in which case, he says, it cannot be supposed, that 
the sticks transmit, through themselves, any images 
of the body; but he even proceeds to account for the 
common prejudice, with respect to the use of images 
in perception, ascribing it to the well-known effect 
of pictures in exciting notions of the objects pictur- 
ed. ‘Such is the nature of the mind,” he says, 
“that, by its very constitution, when certain bodily 
motions take place, certain thoughts immediately a- 
rise, that have no resemblance whatever, as images, 
to the motions in consequence of which they arise. 
The thoughts which words, written or spoken, ex- 
cite, have surely no resemblance to the words them- 
selves. A slight change in the motion of a pen may 
produce, in the reader, affections of mind the most 
opposite ; nor is it any reply to this to say, that the 
characters traced by the pen are only occasions, that 
excite the mind itself to form opposite images, ---for 
the case is equally striking, when no such image can 
be formed, and the feeling is the immediate result 
of the application of the external ‘body. When a 
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sword has pierced any part, is not the feeling excit- 
ed as different altogetherfrom themere motion of the 
sword, as colour, or sound, or smell, or taste ; and 
since we are sure, in the case of the mere pain from 
the sword, that no image of the sword is necessary, 
ought we not to extend the same inference, by ana- 
logy, to all the other affections of our senses, and to 
believe these also to depend, not on any images, or 
things transmitted to the brain, but on the mere con- 
stitution of our nature, by which certain thoughts 
are made to arise, in consequence of certain corpo- 
real motions 2’? The passage islong, indeed, but it 
is so clear, and so decisive, as to the misrepresenta- 
tion by Dr Reid of the opinion which he strangely 
considered himself as confuting, that I cannot re- 
frain from quoting the original, that you may judge 
for yourselves, of the real meaning, which a transla- 
tion might be supposed to have erred in conveying. 

‘«‘ Probatur deinde, talem esse nostree mentis na- 
turam, ut ex eo solo quod quidam motus in corpore 
fiant ad quaslibet cogitationes, nullam istorum mo- 
tuum imaginem referentes, possit impelli; et speci- 
atim ad illas confusas, que sensus, sive sensationes 
dicuntur. Nam videmus, verba, sive ore prolata 
sive tantum scripta, quaslibet in animis nostris co- 
gitationesetcommotionesexcitare. In eadem charta, 
cum eodem calamo et atramento, si tantum calami 
extremitascerto modo suprachartam ducatur, literas 
exarabit, que cogitationes praeliorum, tempestatum, 
furiarum, affectusque indignationis et tristitice in 
lectorum animis concitabunt ; si vero alio modo fere 
simili calamus moveatur, cogitationes valde diversas, 
tranquillitatis, pacis, amcenitatis, affectusque plane 
_contrarios amoris et leetitiz efficiet. Respondebitur 
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fortasse, scripturam vel loquelam nullos affectus, nul- 
lasque rerum ase diversarum imaginationes immedi- 
ate in mente excitare, sed tantummodo diversas intel- 
lectiones; quarum deinde occasione anima ipsavaria- 
rum rerumimaginesin se efformat. Quid autem dice- 
tur de sensti doloris et titillationis? Gladius corpori 
nostro admovetur; illud scindit; ex hoc solo sequitur 
dolor; quisanenonminusdiversusest a gladii, vel cor- 
poris quod scinditur,localimotu,quam color,velsonus, 
vel odor, vel sapor. Atque ideo cum clare videamus, 
doloris sensum in nobis excitari ab eo solo, quod ali- 
quee corporis nostri partes contactt alicujus alterius 
corporis localiter moveantur, concludere licet, men- 
tem nostram esse talis natura, ut, ab aliquibus etiam 
motibus localibus, omnium aliorum sensutim affec- 
tiones pati possit. 

‘‘ Preeterea non deprehendimusullam differentiam 
inter nervos, ex qua liceat judicare, aliud quid per 
unos, quam alios, ab organis sensuum externorum 
ad cerebrum pervenire, vel omninoquidquam eo per- 
venire preeter ipsorum nervorum motum localem.”* 

It is scarcely possible to express more strongly, or 
illustrate more clearly, an opinion so exactly the re- 
verse of that doctrine of perception, by the medium 
of representative ideas or images, ascribed by Dr 
Reid to its illustrious author. It would not be more 
unjust, even after all his laborious writings on the 
subject, to rank the supposed confuter of the ideal 
system, as himself one of its most strenuous cham- 
pions, than to make this charge against Des Cartes, 
and to say of him, in Dr Reid’s words, that ‘ the 
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image which the Peripatetics calledaspecies, he calls 
an idea, changing the name only, while he admits 
the thing.”* 

To these authors, whose opinions, on the subject 
of perception, Dr Reid has misconceived, I may add 
one, whom even he himself allows to have shaken 
off the ideal system, and to have considered the idea 
and the perception, as not distinct, but the same, a 
modification of the mind, and nothing more. I al- 
lude to thecelebrated Jansenist writer, Arnauld, who 
maintains this doctrine as expressly as Dr Reid him- 
self, and makes it the foundation of his argument in 
his controversy with Mallebranche. But, if I were 
to quote to you every less important writer, who dis- 
believed the reality of ideas or images, as things ex- 
isting separately and independently, I might quote 
to you almost every writer, British and foreign, who, 
for the last century, and for many years preceding 
it, has treated of the mind. ‘The narrow limits ofa _ 
Lecture have forced me to confine my notice to the 
most illustrious. 

Of all evidence, however, with respect to the pre- 
valence of opinions, the most decisive is that which 
is found, not in treatises read only by a few, but in 
the popular elementary works of science of the time, 
the general text-books of schools and colleges. I 
shall conclude this long discussion, therefore, with 
short quotations from two of the most distinguished 
and popular authors, of this very useful class. 

The first is from the logic or rather the pneumato- 
logy of Le Clere, the friend of Locke. In his chap- 
ter on the nature of ideas, he gives the history of 
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the opinions of philosophers on this subject, and 
states among them the very doctrine which is most 
forcibly and accurately opposed to the ideal system 
of perception. ‘‘ Others,” he says, ‘‘ hold that ideas 
and the perception of ideas are absolutely the same 
in themselves, and differ merely in our relative ap- 
plication of them ; that same feeling of the mind, 
which is termed an idea, in reference to the object 
which the mind considers, is termed a perception, 
when we speak of it relatively to the percipient 
mind ; but it is only of one modification of the mind 
that we speak, in both cases.” According to these 
philosophers, therefore, there are, in strictness of 
language, no ideas distinct from the mind itself. 
** Ali putant ideas et perceptiones idearum eas- 
dem esse, licet relationibus differant. Idea, uti cen- 
sent, proprié ad objectum refertur, quod mens consi- 
derat ;—perceptio, vero, ad mentem ipsam que per- 
cipit; sed duplex illa relatio ad unam modificationem 
mentis pertinet. Itaque secundum hosce philoso- 
phos, nulla sunt, proprié loquendo, idea a mente 
nostra distincte.”’* What is it, I may ask, which 
Dr Reid considers himself as having added to this 
very philosophic view of perception ? and, if he add- 
ed nothing, it is surely too much to ascribe to him 
the merit of detecting errors, the counter statement 
to which had long formed a part of the elementary 
works of the schools. 

In addition to these quotations,—the number. of 
which may perhaps already have produced at least as 
much weariness as conviction,—I shall content my- 
self with a single paragraph, from a work of De 
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Crousaz, the author, not of one merely, but of many 
very popular elementary works of logic, and unques- 
tionably one of the most acute thinkers of his time. 
His works abound with many sagacious remarks, on 
the sources of the prejudice involved in that ideal 
system, which Dr Reid conceived himself the first to 
have overthrown; and he states, in the strongest 
language, that our ideas are nothing more than 
states or affections of our mind itself. ‘* Cogitandi 
modi—quibus cogitatio nostra modificatur, quos in- 
duit alios post alios, sufficiunt, ut per eos ad rerum 
cognitionem veniat; nec sunt fingendee ides, ab 
illis modificationibus diverse.”’* I may remark, by 
the way, that precisely the same distinction of sen- 
sations and perceptions, on which Dr Reid founds 
so much, is stated and enforced in the different 
works of this ingenious writer. Indeed so very si- 
milar are his opinions, that if he had lived after Dr 
Reid, and had intended to give a view of that very 
system of perception which we have been examin-— 
ing, I do not think that he could have varied in the 
slightest respect, from that view of the process which 
he has given in his own original writings. 

It appears, then, that, so far is Dr Reid from hav- 
ing the merit of confuting the universal, or even 
general illusion of philosophers, with respect to 
ideas in the mind, as images or separate things, dis- 
tinct from the perception itself, that his own opi- 
nions as to perception, on this point at least, are 
precisely the same as those which generally prevail- 
ed before. From the time of the decay of the Pe- 
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ripatetic Philosophy, the process of perception was 
generally considered as involving nothing more 
than the presence of an external object, an orga- 
nic change or series of changes, and an affection of 
the mind immediately subsequent, without the in- 
tervention of any idea as a fourth separate thing 
between the organic and the mental affection. I 
have no doubt that, with the exception of Berkeley 
and Mallebranche, who had peculiar and very er- 
roneous notions on the subject, all the philosophers, 
whom Dr Reid considered himself as opposing, 
would, if they had been questioned by him, have 
admitted, before they heard a single argument on 
his part, that their opinions, with respect to ideas, 
were precisely the same as his own ;_ and what then 
would. have remained for him to confute ? He 
might, indeed, still have said, that it was absurd, in 
those who considered perception as a mere state or 
modification of the mind, to speak of ideas in their 
mind: but the very language, used by him for this 
purpose, would probably have contained some me- 
taphor as little philosophic. We must still allow 
men to speak of ideas in their mind, if they will 
only consent to believe that the ideas are truly the 
mind itself variously affected ; as we must still allow 
men to talk of the rising and setting of the sun, if 
they will only admit that the motion which produces 
those appearances is not in that majestic and tran- 
quil orb, but in our little globe of earth, which, 
carrying along with it, in its daily revolution, all 
our busy wisdom, and still busier folly, is itself as 
restless as its restless inhabitants. 

That a mind, so vigorous as that of Dr Reid, 
should have been capable of the series of misconcep- 
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tions which we have traced, may seem wonderful, 
and truly is so; and equally, or rather still more 
wonderful, is the general admission of his merit in 
this respect. I trust it will impress you with one 
important lesson,---which could not be taught more 
forcibly, than by the errors of so great a mind,--- 
that it will always be necessary for you to consult 
the opinions of authors,---when their opinions are of 
sufficient importance to deserve to be accurately 
studied,—in their own works, and not in the works 
of those who profess to give a faithful account of 
them. From my own experience, I can most truly 
assure you, that there is scarcely an instance in 
which, on examining the works of those authors 
whom it is the custom more to cite than to read, I 
have found the view which I had received of them 
to be faithful. There is usually something more or 
something less, which modifies the general result ; 
some mere conjecture represented as an absolute af- 
firmation, or some limited affirmation extended to > 
analogous cases, which it was not meant to compre- 
hend. And, by the various additions or subtrac- 
tions, thus made, in passing from mind to mind, so 
much of the spirit of the original doctrine is lost, 
that it may, in some cases, be considered as having 
made a fortunate escape, if it be not at last repre- 
sented as directly opposite to what it is. It is like 
those engraved portraits of the eminent men of 
former ages, the copies of mere copies, from which 
every new artist, in the succession, has taken some- 
thing, or to which he has added something, till not 
a lineament remains the same, If we are truly de- 
sirous of a faithful likeness, we must have recourse 
once more to the original painting. | 
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LECTURE XXVIII. 


ON DR REID’S SUPPOSED PROOF OF A MATERIAL 
WORLD—ON VISION—AND ANALYSIS OF THE FEEL- 
INGS ASCRIBED TO IT. 


In my Lecture of yesterday, Gentlemen, we were 
engaged in considering the grounds of Dr Reid’s 
claim to the honour of detecting and exposing the 
fallacy of the hypothesis of ideas, as images, or 
things, in the mind, distinct from the mind itself,— 
a claim which, though made by one who has many 
other indubitable titles to our respect and grati- 
tude, we found, in this particular instance, to be 
inadinissible. 

It appeared, on an examination of the original 
works of the eminent philosophers who preceded 
him for more than a century, and even of the com- 
mon elementary treatises of the schools, that, though, 
after the Peripatetic hypothesis of species had been 
universally or generally abandoned, the language of 
that hypothesis continued to subsist metaphorical- 
ly,—as it continues with equal force at this mo- 
ment,---it was only metaphorically that it did thus 
continue ; and that when Dr Reid, therefore, con- 
ceived,---in proving ideas not to be self-existing 
things, separate and distinct from the percipient 
mind itself,---that he was confuting what every body 
believed, he merely assumed as real what was in- 
tended as metaphorical, and overthrew opinions 
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which the authors, to whom he ascribes them, would 
themselves have been equally eager to overthrow. 
But there is yet another point, connected with the 
theory of perception, on which he is believed to have 
made an important addition to our metaphysical 
knowledge. I allude to his supposed proof of the 
existence of a material world. In this, too, we shall 
find, that he has truly added nothing to our former 
knowledge ; that he has left us, in short, our belief 
as originally felt by us, but has not supplied us with 
the slightest evidence in addition to the force of 
that original belief itself, nor given any additional 
strength to that very belief, which before was con- 
fessedly irresistible. 

The confutation of the scepticism on this subject, 
it is evident, may be attempted in two ways; by 
showing the arguments urged by the sceptic to be 
logically false, or by opposing to them the belief it- 
self, as of evidence either directly intuitive, or the 
result, at least, of other intuitions, and early and — 
universal associations and inferences, so irresistible 
after the first acquisitions of infancy, as to have then 
all the force of intuition itself. As long as Dr Reid 
confines himself to the latter of these pleas, he pro- 
ceeds on safe ground ; but his footing is not so firm 
when he assails the mere logic of the sceptic; for 
the sceptical argument, as a mere play of reason- 
ing, admits of no reply. It is vain for him to say, 
that the scepticism proceeding, as he thinks, on the 
belief of ideas in the mind, as the direct objects of 
perception, must fall with these ideas; for, though 
the scepticism may be consistent with the belief of 
ideas as separate existences in the mind, it does not 
depend, in the slightest degree, on their existence 
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or non-existence. We have only to change the 
term zdeas into the synonymous phrase affections or 
states of the mind, and the scepticism, if not strong- 
er, is at least in strength exactly what it was before. 
In the one case the sceptic will say, that we are sen- 
sible of ideas only, not of external objects, which 
may have no resemblance to our ideas ; in the other 
case, that perception is but a state of the mind as 
much as any of our other feelings, and that we are 
conscious only of this, and other states or affections 
of our mind, which have variously succeeded each 
other, and not of external objects, which themselves 
can be no parts of that train of mental consciousness. 
Whatever weight there may be in the former of 
these sceptical theories, exists, I may say, even with 
greater force, because with greater simplicity, in the 
second; and the task, therefore, of proving by logic, 
if logical proof were requisite for our belief, the 
existence of a material world, would remain as labo- 
rious as before, after the fullest confutation of the 
systems which might suppose perception to be car- 
ried on by the medium of little images of bodies in 
the mind. 

So far, indeed, would the confutation of this hy- 
pothesis as to perception, even if Dr Reid had 
truly overthrown it, be from lessening the force of 
the scepticism as to the existence of matter, that, of 
two sceptics, one believing every thing with respect 
to ideas which Dr Reid supposed himself to have 
contuted, and the other believing ideas to be mere 
states of his mind, there can be no question, that 
the former would be the more easy to be overcome, 
since his belief would already involve the existence 
of something separate from the mind; while the 
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other might maintain, that all of which he was con- 
scious, was the mere series of affections of his own 
mind, and that beyond this consciousness he could 
know nothing. | 

Against the argument of one, who founds his very 
argument on his consciousness merely, and professes 
to have no knowledge either of little images, or of 
any thing else beyond his consciousness, it would be 
as idle to urge, that ideas are not little images in 
the mind, as it would have been for a Cartesian to 
attempt to confute the Newtonian system of attrac- 
tion, by a denial of the Ptolemaic spheres. 

All that remains, then, to supply the place of lo- 
gical demonstration, which would be needless where 
the belief is as strong as that of demonstration it- 
self, is the paramount force of this universal and ir- 
resistible belief ; and there is no fear that this can 
be weakened by any argument, or be less felt by him 
who denies it than by him who asserts it. We are 
conscious, indeed, only of the feelings that are the 
momentary states of our own mind; but some of 
these it is absolutely impossible for us not to ascribe 
to causes that are external, and independent of us; 
and the belief of a system of external things is one 
of these very states of the mind which itself forms, 
and will ever form, a part of the train of our con- 
sciousness. This Mr Hume himself, the great scep- 
tic whom Dr Reid opposes, admits as readily as Dr 
Reid himself :—*‘ A Copernican or Ptolemaic, who 
supports each his different system of astronomy, may 
hope to produce a conviction which will remain con- 
stant and durable with his audience. A Stoic or 
Epicurean displays principles which may not only 
be durable, but which have an effect on conduct and 
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behaviour. But a Pyrrhonian cannot expect that 
his philosophy will have any constant influence on 
the mind; or, if it had, that its influence would be 
beneficial to society. On the contrary, he must ac- 
knowledge, if he will acknowledge any thing, that 
all human life must perish were iia principles uni- 
versally and steadily to prevail. All discourse, all 
action would immediately cease ; and men remain 
in a total lethargy, till the necessities of nature, un- 
satisfied, put an end to their miserable existence. It 
is true, so fatal an event is very little to be dread- 
ed. Nature is always too strong for principle; and, 
though a Pyrrhonian may throw himself, or others, 
into a momentary amazement and confusion by his 
profound reasonings, the first and most trivial event 
in life will put to flight all his doubts and scruples, 
and leave him the same, in every point of action and 
speculation, with the philosophers of every other 
sect, or with those who never concerned themselves 
in any philosophical researches. When he awakes 
from his dream, he will be the first to join in the 
laugh against himself.”* In what respect does this 
differ from the language of Dr Reid himself, when 
he says that ‘ the belief of a material world is older, 
and of more authority, than any principles of philo- 
sophy. It declines the tribunal of reason, and laughs 
at all the artillery of the logician.”t Surely, if it 
decline the tribunal of reason, it is not by reasoning 
that it is to be supported,—even though the reasoner 


* Essays—Inquiry concerning Human Understanding, Sect. 
xii. Part 2. 
+ Inquiry into the Human Mind, &c. Chap. v. Sect 7. 
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should have the great talents which Dr Reid un- 
questionably possessed. 

The sceptic and the orthodox philosopher of Dr 
Reid’s school thus come precisely to the same con- 
clusion. The creed of each, on this point, is com- 
posed of two propositions, and of the same two pro- 
positions ; the first of which is, that the existence 
of a system of things, such as we understand when 
we speak of an external world, cannot be proved by 
argument ; and the second, that the belief of it is 
of a force which is paramount to that of argument, 
and absolutely irresistible. The difference, and the 
only difference is, that, in asserting the same two 
propositions, the sceptic pronounces the first in a 
loud tone of voice, and the second in a whisper,— 
while his supposed antagonist passes rapidly over 
the first, and dwells on the second with a tone of 
confidence. The negation in the one case, and the 
affirmation in the other case are, however, precisely 
the same in both. ‘To him, indeed, who considers 
the tone only and not the meaning, there may seem 
to be a real strife of sentiment; but, if we neglect 
the tone, which is of no consequence, and attend to 
the meaning only of what is affirmed and denied by 
both, we shall not be able to discover even the 
slightest discrepance. There is no argument of 
mere reasoning that can prove the existence of an 
external world; it is absolutely impossible for us 
not to believe in the existence of an external world. 
We may call these two propositions, then, a sum- 
mary of the doctrine of Reid or of the doctrine of 
Hume, as we please; for it is truly the common 
and equal doctrine of the two. 

Though we have thus seen reason to deny to Dr 
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Reid the merit commonly ascribed to him on the 
points which we have been considering relative to - 
the theory of perception, I trust you will not, on 
that account, be insensible to the merits which he 
truly possessed. He knows little, indeed, of the 
human mind, who does not know how compatible 
many errors and misconceptions are with the bright- 
est and most active energies of intellect. On this 
“‘ isthmus of a middle state,”’ of which Pope speaks, 
man, though not ‘‘ reasoning but to err,” is yet sub- 
ject to occasional error even in his proudest reason- 
ings. With all his wisdom, he is still but ‘ darkly 
wise;” and, with all the grandeur of his being, but 
‘** rudely great.” 


VISION. 


Our inquiry into the nature of the sensations of 
touch,—or at least of those sensations which are 
truly, and of others which are commonly, though I 
think falsely, ascribed to this organ, has led us into 
speculations, in the course of which I have been 
obliged to anticipate many remarks that more pecu- 
liarly belong to the sense which still remains to be 
considered by us—the sense of sight, that to which 
we owe so much of our most valuable information 
with respect to nature, and so many of those plea- 
sures which the bounty of Him, who has formed us 
to be happy as well as to be wise, has so graciously 
intermingled with all the primary means of our in- 


struction. 
The anticipations into which I have been led 
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were necessary for throwing light on the subjects 
before considered, particularly on the complex feel- 
ings ascribed to touch,—the knowledge of which 
feelings, however, was still more necessary for un- 
derstanding fully the complex perceptions of this 
sense. It is thus scarcely possible, in science, to 
treat of one subject without considering it in rela- 
tion to some other subject, and often to subjects be- 
tween which, on first view, it would be difficult to 
trace any relation. Every thing throws light upon 
every thing,—though the reflection, which is, in 
many cases, so bright as to force itself upon com- 
mon eyes, may, in other cases, be so faint as to be 
perceptible only to eyes of the nicest discernment. 
It may almost be said that there is an universal aff- 
nity in truths,---like that universal attraction which 
unites to each other, as one commen system, the 
whole masses which are scattered through the infi- 
nity of space, and by which, as I have before re- 
marked, the annihilation of a single particle of mat- 
ter in any one of these orbs, however inconceivably 
slight its elementary modification might be of the 
general sum of attraction, would, in that very in- 
stant, be productive of change throughout the uni- 
verse. It is not easy to say what any one science 
would have been if any other science had not exist- 
ed. How different did astronomy become, in con- 
sequence of the accidental burning of a few sea- 
weeds upon the sand, to which the origin of glass 
has been ascribed; and, when we think of the uni- 
versal accessions which navigation has made to every 
department of knowledge, what an infinity of truths 
may be considered as almost starting into existence 
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at the moment when the polarity of the magnet was 
first observed ! . 


‘ True to the pole, by thee the pilot guides 

His steady helm, amid the struggling tides, 
Braves with broad sail the unmeasurable sea, 
Cleaves the dark air, and asks no star but thee.?’* 


The anticipations which have been made in the 
present instance will be of advantage in abridging 
much of the labour which would have been neces- 
sary in treating of vision simply. I may now safely 
leave you to make, for yourselves, the application 
of many arguments on which I have dwelt at length, 
in treating of the other senses. 


The organ of sight, as you well know, is the eye, 
—a machine of such exquisite and obvious adapta- 
tion to the effects produced by it, as to be, of itself, 
in demonstrating the existence of the Divine Being 
who contrived it, equal in force to many volumes of 
theology. The atheist, who has seen and studied 
its internal structure, and yet continues an atheist, 
may be fairly considered as beyond the power of 
mere argument to reclaim. ‘The minute details of 
its structure, however, belong to the anatomist. It 
is enough for our purpose to know, that, by an ap- 
paratus of great simplicity, all the light, which, from 
every quarter, strikes on the pellucid part of the ball 
of the eye,—and which, if it continued to pass in 
the same direction, would thus produce one mingled 
and indistinct expanse of colour,—is so refracted, 


—_— 


* Darwin’s Botanic Garden, Canto II. v. 203—6. 
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as it is termed, or bent from its former direction, to 
certain focal points, as to be distributed again on 
the retina, in distinct portions, agreeing with the 
portions which come from each separate object, so 
exactly, as to form on it a miniature landscape of 
the scenery without. Nor is this all. That we may 
vary, at our pleasure, the field of this landscape, the 
ball of the eye is furnished with certain muscles, 
which enable us to direct it more particularly to- 
ward the objects which we wish to view; and, ac- 
cording as the light which falls from these may be 
more or less intense, there are parts which minister 
to the sensibility of the eye, by increasing or dimi- 
nishing in proportion the transparent aperture at 
which the light is admitted. There are then, in 
this truly wonderful and beautiful process, in the 
first place, as determining what objects, in the wide 
scene around us, are to be visible at the moment, 
the contraction of certain muscles, on which the 
particular field of our vision depends, and which 
may almost be said to enable us to increase the ex- 
tent of our field of vision, by enabling us to vary it 
at will;—in the second place, the external light, 
emitted from all the objects within this radiant field, 
which, on its arrival at the retina, is itself the direct 
object of vision ;—in the third place, the provision 
for increasing or diminishing the diameter of the 
pupil, in proportion to the quantity of that incident 
light ;—in the fourth place, the apparatus, by which 
the dispersed rays of light are made to assume, 
within the eye, the focal convergence necessary for 
distinct vision ;—and lastly, the expansion of the 
optic nerve, as a part of the great sensorial organ 
essential to sensation. The difference of the phe- 
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nomena, produced by the varieties of the external 
light itself, is exhibited in almost every moment of 
our waking existence; and the diversities, arising 
from other parts of the process, are not less strik- 
ing. There are peculiar diseases which affect the 
optic nerve, or other parts of the sensorial organ 
immediately connected with it,—there are other dis- 
eases which affect the refracting apparatus,—others 
which affect the iris, so as to prevent the enlarge- 
ment or diminution of the pupil, when different 
quantities of light are poured on it,—others which 
affect the muscles that vary the position of the ball, 
---and, in all these cases, we find, as might be ex- 
pected, a corresponding difference of the pheno- 
mena. 

To open our eyes at present, is not to have a sin- 
gle simple feeling; it is, as it were, to have innu- 
merable feelings. ‘The colour, the magnitude, the 
figure, the relative position of bodies, are seen by 
us at once. It is not a small expanse of light which 
we perceive, equal merely to the surface of the nar- 
row expansion of the optic nerve. It is the universe 
itself. Weare present with stars which beam upon 
us, at a distance that converts to nothing the whole 
wide diameter of our planetary system. It is as if 
the tie, which binds us down to the globe on which 
we dwell, belonged only to our other senses, and 
had no influence over this, which, even in its union 
with the body, seems still to retain all the power 
and unbounded freedom of its celestial origin. 

It is of importance, however, to remember, that, 
even in the perception of the most distant body, the 
true object of vision is not the distant body itself, 
but the light that has reached the expansive termi- 
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nation of the optic nerve ; and the sense of vision, 
therefore, which seems so independent of the tie 
that binds us to our small spot of earth, is as truly 
limited to it as any of our other senses. If the 
light could exist in the same manner, moving in 
the same varieties of direction, as at present,--- 
though no other bodies were in existence than the 
light itself and our sensorial organ,---all the sensa- 
tions belonging to mere sight would be exactly the 
same as now; and accordingly we find, as light is, 
in a great measure, manageable by us, that we have 
it in our power to vary, at pleasure, the visual no- 
tions, which any one would otherwise have formed 
of bodies,---without altering the bodies themselves, 
or even their position with respect to the eye,---by 
merely interposing substances, to modify the light 
reflected or emitted from them. The same paper 
which we term white, when we observe it with our 
naked eye, seems blue or red when we look at it. 
through glass of such a kind as absorbs all the light 
which enters it but the rays of those particular co- 
lours; and it seems larger or smaller, as we look at 
it through a concave or convex lens, which leaves 
the object precisely as it was, and affects only the 
direction of the rays that come from it:—the rea- 
son of all which diversities of perception is, that, 
though what we are accustomed to term the object 
continues the same, whatever substance may be in- 
terposed between it and the eye, that which is real- 
ly the object of vision is different; and our percep- 
tions, therefore, correspond with the diversity of 
their real objects. 


In treating of the distinction which has been 
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made, of those objects of sense which act directly 
on our organs, and of those which act through a me- 
dium, as it has been termed, I before remarked to 
you the confusion into which we might be led, by 
this distinction, which forgets that the supposed 
medium is itself the real object, as truly as any 
of the objects, which, in their relations to other 
senses, are termed direct. In no instance, however, 
has it led to so much confusion as in the case of vi- 
sion. It is the more important, therefore, for you 
to have precise notions on this subject, and to have 
constantly in mind, that, though indirectly, we may 
be said to perceive by sight distant objects, as truly 
as we perceive colour, still the direct object of vi- 
sion is not the object existing permanently at a dis- 
tance, but those rays of light, whose existence is 
independent of the object, and which have received, 
from the object that reflects them, nothing more 
than a change of their direction, in consequence of 
which they have come within the boundary of that 
small pellucid circle of the eye, which, insignificant 
as it may seem, comprehends in itself what is truly 
the whole sphere of our vision. 


Sight, then, which comprehends all the varieties 
of colour, is the object, and the only object, of the 
sense which we are considering. But, simple as it 
is, of what instruction, and joy, and beauty, and 
ever-varying magnificence, is it the source ! 


‘* Carmine quo Dea te dicam, gratissima cceli 
Progenies, ortumque tuum; gemmantia rore 

Ut per prata levi lustras, et floribus halans 
Purpureum Veris gremium, scenamque virentem 
Pingis, et umbriferos colles, et cerula regna? 
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Gratia te, Venerisque lepos, et mille Colorum, 
Formarumque chorus sequitur, motusque decentes. 
At caput invisum Stygiis Nox atra tenebris 
Abdidit, horrendeque simul Formidinis ora 
Pervigilesque zestus Curarum, atque anxius Angor: 
Undique Leetitia florent mortalia corda, 

Purus et arridet largis fulgoribus A-ther.”* 


« Hail, holy light, offspring of Heaven, first born! 
Or of the Eternal, coéternal beam, 

May I express thee unblam’d? since God is light, 
And never but in unapproached light 

Dwelt from eternity ; dwelt then in Thee, 

Bright Effluence of bright Essence increate ! 
—Or hear’st thou rather, pure ethereal Stream ! 
Whose fountain who shall tell? Before the Sun, 
Before the Heavens, Zhou wert, and at the voice 
Of God, as with a mantle didst invest 

The rising world of waters dark and deep, 

Won from the void and formless infinite.” + 


How pathetic is the very beauty of this invocation, — 
when we consider the feelings with which it must 
have been written by him, who, 


«‘ Like the wakeful bird, 
Sung darkling,’} — 


and who seems to have looked back on that loveli- 
ness of nature, from which he was separated, with 
the melancholy readiness with which the thoughts 
of the unfortunate and the sorrowful still revert to 
past enjoyments ; as the prisoner, even when fetter- 
ed to his dungeon-floor, still turns his eye, almost 
ican ey SOS igs Spe Rea” aed 

* Gray, de Princip. Cogit. lib. i. v. 85—96. 

+ Paradise Lost, Book III. v. 1—12. 

{ Ib. v. 38, 39. 
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involuntarily, to that single gleam of light, which 
- reminds him only of scenes that exist no longer to 
him. 


«¢ Thus with the year 
Seasons return ;—but not to me returns 
Day, or the sweet approach of even or morn, 
Or sight of vernal bloom, or summer’s rose, 
Or flocks, or herds, or human face divine ; 
But cloud instead, and ever-during dark 
Surround me.”* 


How often must he have felt, and how deeply 
must such a mind have felt the force of that com- 
plaint which he puts into the mouth of Sampson,— 
a complaint which may surely be forgiven, or almost 
forgiven to the blind :--- 


“ O why was sight 
To such a tender ball as the eye confined, 
So obvious, and so easy to be quench‘d ; 
And not, as feeling, through all parts diffused, 
That she might look at will through every pore ?”+ 


The immediate object of vision, we have seen, 
then, is light, which gives rise to all the various sen- 
sations of colour ; and, since the days of Berkeley, 
philosophers have, with scarcely any exception, ad- 
mitted, that the knowledge of the distance, magni- 
tude, and real figure of objects, which seems at pre- 
sent to be immediately received by sight, is the re- 
sult of knowledge acquired by the other senses :— 
though they have,—I think without sufficient rea- 


* Paradise Lost, Book IL]. v. 40—46. 
+ Sampson Agonistes, v. 93—97. 
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son,—as universally supposed, that the superficial 
extension, of length and breadth, becomes known to 
us by sight originally ;---that there is, in short, a 
visible figure of objects, correponding with the pic- 
ture which they form on the retina, and changing, 
therefore, with their change of position relatively to 
the eye,---and a tangible figure of objects, perma- 
nent and independent of their change of place ; the 
latter being the real figure suggested by the former, 
nearly in the same manner as the conception of ob- 
jects is suggested, by the arbitrary sounds, or writ- 
ten character, which denote them. The inquiry, 
with respect to the truth of this visible figure, as a 
sensation, may, however, be omitted, till we have 
considered the former opinion, which respects the 
visual perception of distance, and of the figure and 
magnitude which are termed tangible. 

If it had been duly considered, that it is light 
which is the true object of vision, and not the lumi- 
nous body, the question, as far as it depends on rea- } 
soning a prior, exclusively of any instinctive con- 
nexions that might be supposed, could not have ad- 
mitted of very long discussion. From whatever dis- 
tance light may come, itis but the point of the long 
line which terminates at the retina, of which we are 
sensible ; and this terminating point must be the 
same, whether the ray has come from a few feet of 
distance, or from many miles. The rays, that beam 
from the adjacent meadow, or the grove, are not 
nearer to my eye, at the instant of vision, than 
those which have been reflected from the mountain, 
on the very verge of the horizon, or from the cloud 
that hangs at an immeasurable distance above my 
head. The light, that converges on our eye, from 
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all the stars of heaven, within what we term the 
field of our vision, is collected in a space that can- 
not be larger than the retina on which it falls. A 
cube or a sphere is represented to us, by the two 
dimensions of a coloured plane, variously shaded, as 
truly as by the object itself with its triple dimen- 
sions ; and, in the determination of the exact corres- 
pondence of these double and triple dimensions, in 
all their varieties of relation to the eye, the whole 
art of perspective consists. A coin, of a single inch 
in diameter, when placed before the eye, and, of 
course, intercepting only an extent of light equal to 
the extent of its own surface, is sufficient to hide 
from us, by actual eclipse, the fields, and villages, 
and woods, that seemed stretched in almost endless 
continuity before: us. 

Unless, therefore, there be some instinctive and 
immediate suggestion, of certain distances, magni- 
tudes, and figures, by certain varieties of the sensa- 
tion of colour, there is nothing in the mere light it. 
self, or in its relation to the eye at the moment of 
vision, which seems fit to communicate the know- 
ledge of these. Not of distance ; for the rays from 
distant objects, when they produce vision, are as 
near to the retina as the rays from objects that are 
contiguous totheeye. Not of real magnitude ; for 
an object, with which we are familiar, appears to us 
of the same size, at distances, at which every thing 
merely visual is so completely changed, that its 
magnitude, as far as it depends on mere radiation, 
may be demonstrated, from the laws of optics, to be 
equal only to a half, or a tenth part of its apparent 
magnitude, when nearer. Not of figure ; for, with- 
out the knowledge of longitudinal distance, we could 
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not distinguish a sphere or a cube from a plane sur- 
face of two dimensions; and an object, with the 
shape of which we are familiar, appears to us of the 
same form in all directions ; though it may be de- 
monstrated optically, that the visual figure, as far as 
it depends on mere radiation, must vary with every 
variety of position. 

I have said, that the knowledge of the real mag- 
nitude, figure, and position of bodies, could not be 
obtained immediately from the diversities of the 
mere surface of light at the retina; unless it were 
the suggestion of some instinctive principle, by which 
the one feeling was, originally and inseparably, con- 
nected with the other: Ihave made this excep- 
tion, to prevent you from being misled bythe works 
on this subject, so as to think, that the original per- 
ception of distance implies, in the very notion of it, 
a physical impossibility. Some diversity there evi- 
dently must be of the immediate sensation of sight, 
or of other feelings coéxisting with it, when a dif- 
ference of magnitude or figure is suggested ; the vi- 
sual affection, which is followed by the notion of a 
mile, cannot be the same as that which is attended 
with the notion of half a foot ; nor that which is at- 
tended with the perception of a sphere, be the same 
as that which suggests a plane circular surface. 
Whatever the number of the varied suggestions of 
this kind may be, there must be, at least, an equal 
variety of the immediate sensations that give rise to 
them ; and these corresponding series of sensations 
and suggestions may originally be associated toge- 
ther by an instinctive principle, as much as any 
other pairs of phenomena, the connexion of which 
we ascribe to instinct ; or, in other words, suppose 
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an adaptation of them to each other, by the gracious 
provision of the Power which formed us, for a pur- 
pose unforeseen by us, and unwilled at the moment. 
It is not more wonderful, a priori, that a sensation 
of colour should be immediately followed by a no- 
tion of a mile of distance, than that the irritation of 
the nostril, by any very stimulant odour, should be, 
immediately and involuntarily, followed by the sud- 
den contraction of a distant muscular organ, like 
the diaphragm, which produces, in sneezing, the vi- 
olent expiration necessary for expelling the acrid 
matter ;—or that an increase of the quantity of light 
poured on the eye, should be instantly, and without 
our consciousness, followed bya contraction of the 
transparent aperture. Iam far from saying, that 
there truly is such an instinctive association of our 
original visual feelings, with corresponding notions 
of distance and magnitude, in the present case ; for, 
at least in man, I believe the contrary. I mean only, 
that the question has, a priori, only greater proba- 
bility on one side, not absolute certainty ; and that 
experience is necessary, before we can decide it 
with perfect confidence. 

In the case of the other animals, there seems to 
be little reason to doubt, that the tedious process, 
by which man may be truly said to learn to see, is not 
necessary for their visual perceptions. The calf, 
and the lamb, newly dropt into the world, seem to 
measure forms and distances with their eyes, as dis- 
tinctly, or at least almost as distinctly, as the human 
reasoner measures them, after all the acquisitions of 
his long and helpless infancy. Of these races of 
our fellow-animals, Nature is at once the Teacher 
and the great Protectress,—supplying to them, im- 
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mediately, the powers which are necessary for their 
preservation,—as, in the long continued affection of 
the human parent, she far more than compensates 
to man, the early instincts which she has denied to 
him. If the other animals had to learn to see, in the 
same manner with ourselves, it would be scarcely 
possible that their existence should be preserved to 
the period at which the acquisitions necessary for 
accurate perception could be made; even though 
the hoof had been an instrument of touch and mea- 
surement as convenient as the hand. For this dif- 
ference in the relative circumstances of their situa- 
tion, the Almighty Being,—to whose universal be- 
nevolence, nothing which he has created is too hum- 
ble for his care,——has made sufficient provision, in 
giving them that early maturity, which makes them, 
for many months, the superiors of him who is after- 
wards to rule them with a sway that is scarcely cons- 
cious of effort. 


«¢ Hale are their young, from human frailties freed, 
Walk unsustained, and, unsupported, feed. 

They live at once,—forsake the dam’s warm side,— 
Take the wide world, with nature for their guide,— 
Bound o’er the lawn, or seek the distant glade, 
And find a home in each delightful shade.”’* 


This instinctive suggestion, which, however sub- 
sequent it may be to the primary visual sensation, 
seems like immediate perception in the young of 
other races of animals, is a very strong additional 
proof, if any such were necessary, that there is no 
physical impossibility, in the supposition that a si- 


* Young’s Paraphrase on a part of the Book of Job, v. 235, 
—240. 
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milar original suggestion may take place in man. 
The question, as I before said, becomes truly a 
question of observation and experiment. 

But, in man, there is not that necessity for the 
instinct, which exists in the peculiar situation of 
the other animals; and we find, accordingly, that 
there is no trace of the instinct in him. It is long 
before the little nurseling shows, that his eye has 
distinguished objects from each other, so as to fix 
their place. We are able almost to trace in his ef. 
forts the progress which he is gradually making ;-—— 
and, in those striking cases, which are sometimes 
presented to us, of the acquisition of sight, in ma- 
ture life, in consequence of a surgical operation,— 
after vision had been obstructed from infancy,---it 
has been found, that the actual magnitude and 
figure, and position, of bodies, were to be learned 
like a new language,---that all objects seemed equal- 
ly close to the eye,---and that a sphere and a cube, 
of each of which the tangible figure was previously 
known, were not so distinguishable in the mere sen- 
sation of vision, that the one could be said, with cer- 
tainty, to be the cube, and the other the sphere. In 
short, what had been supposed, with every appear- 
ance of probability, was demonstrated by experi- 
ment,---that we learn to see,---and that vision is truly, 
what Swift has paradoxically defined it to be, the 
art of seeing things that are invisible. 
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LECTURE XXIX. 


ANALYSIS OF THE FEELINGS ASCRIBED TO VISION, 
CONTINUED. 


Tue chief part of my last Lecture was employed 
in considering the Phenomena of Vision, and parti- 
cularly in proving, that vision, simple and imme- 
diate, as it now seems to us, even in its most mag- 
nificent results, is truly the application of an art, 
of long and tedious acquirement ; of that art with 
which we learn to measure forms and distances, 
with a single glance, by availing ourselves of the 
information, previously received from other sources; 
—the mixed product of innumerable observations, 
and calculations, and detections of former mistakes, 
which were the philosophy of our infancy, and 
each of which, separately, has been long forgotten, 
recurring to the mind, in after-life, with the rapi- 
dity of an instinct. 

Of all the arts which man can acquire, this is, 
without question, the richest, both in wonder and in 
value ; so rich in value, that if the race of man had 
been incapable of acquiring it, the very possibility 
of their continued existence seems scarcely con- 
ceivable ; and so rich in subjects of wonder, that to 
be most familiar with these, and to study them with 
most attention, is to find at every moment new mi- 
racles of nature, worthy of still increasing admira- 
tion. 
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«¢ Per te quicquid habet mundus, mirabile nobis, 
Panditur ; acceptumque tibi decus omne refertur 
Terrarum. Gentes nequicquam interluit esta 
Vicinas pelagus ; tu das superare viarum | 
Ardua, et obtuti Seston conjungis Abydo. 

Nec maris angusti tantim discrimina solers 
Decipis, oceanique moras: Tu sidera Ceeli 
Subjicis humanis oculis, et dissita longé 

Das spectare loca, et Dias invisere sedes. 

Nativa hinc quamvis ferimur gravitate deorsum 
Ad Stygias sedes, Ditisque inamabile regnum,— 
Mente tamen sursim rapti ad sublimia ; molem 
Exuimus terrenam, animosque zquamus Olympo.”’* 


On this subject the remarks of Dr Reid, which I 
am about to quote, are not less just than they are 
strikingly expressed. ‘ If we shall suppose an order 
of beings, endued with every human faculty but that 
of sight, how incredible would it appear to such be- 
ings, accustomed only to the slow informations of 
touch, that, by the addition of an organ, consisting 
of a ball and socket of an inch diameter, they might 
be enabled in an instant of time, without changing 
their place, to perceive the disposition of a whole 
army, or the order of a battle, the figure of a mag- 
nificent palace, or all the variety of a landscape ? If 
a man were by feeling to find out the figure of the 
peak of Teneriffe, or even of St Peter’s Church at 
Rome, it would be the work of a lifetime. 

‘“‘ It would appear still more incredible to such 
beings as we have supposed, if they were informed 
of the discoveries which may be made by this little 
organ in things far beyond the reach of any other 


* Judicium Paridis, v. 146—158. Ap. Mus, Anglican. vol. II. 
p. 274, edit. 1741. 
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sense : ‘That by means of it we can find our way in 
the pathless ocean ; that we can traverse the globe 
of the earth, determine its figure and dimensions, 
and delineate every region of it: Yea, that we can 
measure the planetary orbs, and make discoveries 
in the sphere of the fixed stars. 

‘¢ Would it not appear still more astonishing to 
such beings, if they should be further informed, 
That, by means of this same organ, we can perceive 
the tempers and dispositions, the passions and aftec- 
tions of our fellow-creatures, even when they want 
most to conceal them? That when the tongue is 
taught most artfully to lie and dissemble, the hypo- 
crisy should appear in the countenance to a discern- 
ing eye; and that, by this organ, we can often per- 
ceive what is straight and what is crooked in the 
mind as well as in the body ?—How many myste- 
rious things must a blind man believe, if he will 
give credit to the relations of those that see! Sure- 
ly he needs as strong a faith as is required of a good ~ 
Christian.” * , 

The same observation has been put in a strong 
light, by the supposition, that it had been as un- 
common to be born with the power of sight as it is 
now to be born incapable of it; in which case it 
has been truly said, that ‘“‘ the few who had this 
rare gift would appear as prophets or inspired teach- 
ers to the many.’”’* The very easy predictions, 
thus made, would be found, constantly, or almost 
constantly, fulfilled, by those who could form no 


* Inquiry into the Human Mind, &c. c. 6. sect. 1. 
+ Ibid. sect. 2. 
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conception of the means by which the effects pre- 
dicted were foreseen ; and, wonderful as the dreams 
and visions of prophetic inspiration may appear, 
they surely could not seem more wonderful, as a 
medium of communication, than that by which the 
very secrets of the mind, and events apparently the 
most distant, were made known, through the inter- 
vention of a small ball like the eye. 

In showing the manner by which we learn to com- 
bine, with our visual sensations, the knowledge ob- 
tained by touch, or, as I am rather inclined to think, 
for reasons formerly stated, the knowledge falsely 
ascribed to mere touch, it will not be necessary to 
go over the different varieties of figure, magnitude, 
distance. ‘The most striking of these is distance, 
which, indeed, may be truly said to involve the other 
two; since the distance of an object is merely the ex- 
tension of the long line that intervenes between the 
object and our eye, and the consequent magnitude 
of the intervening objects, and that which we con- 
sider, regarded as one extended whole. Of this one 
great whole, what we term the distant object is no- 
thing more than the boundary. ‘The cottage, at the 
end of the field, is a part of that compound magni- 
tude, of which the field and the cottage are sepa- 
rately parts, exactly in the same manner as the wing 
of a house is a part of the compound magnitude of 
the whole building. The line of field which con- 
nects our eye with the cottage, may, indeed, be a 
longer line, but is a line of precisely the same sort 
as that which connects the wings of the house with 
our organ of sight, or with each other. 

It is vain to think of ascribing the perception of 
distance to the measurement of the different angles 
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subtended by objects at different distances, or to an 
equally nice measurement of the different degrees of 
inclination of the axes of the eyes, necessary for dis- 
tinct vision, in particular cases,—as if all men were 
instinctively geometers, and the peasant and thevery 
idiot were incessantly occupied in measuring angles ; 
for, if this measurement were truly instinctive, it 
would occur in infancy as in maturity, and be im- 
mediate, in those who have acquired the power of 
vision by that surgical operation to which I alluded 
in my last Lecture. But the most decisive of all 
considerations, with respect to this supposed geome- 
try is, that the angles, subtended by the object at 
its different distances, and the inclination of the 
optic axis, in the spontaneous accommodation of the 
eyes to the distinct vision of the object at different 
distances, though truly existing, to the mere optical 
examiner of the object, and the light and the eye, 
as one compound phenomenon, have no real exist- 
ence, as feelings of the mind of the individual who 
sees, and are known but to very few of the immense 
multitudes, who, without the slightest acquaintance 
with geometry, or the slightest knowledge of the 
very lines whose angles they are supposed to mea- 
sure, are yet able to distinguish the distances of ob- 
jects as accurately asthe most expert mathematician. 
How is it possible that the angles, which remote 
objects make relatively to the eye, should be known 
originally, when the remote objects themselves are 
not known, but merely the points of light on the re- 
tina? In relation to the eye as the organ, and to 
the mind as originally sentient in vision, these points 
of light were truly all that existed. The light, in- 
deed, traversed a certain space in passing from the 
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object to the eye, and the lines of direction of the 
different rays, in arriving at one focal point at the 
retina, formed truly different angles. But the an- 
gles could not be known unless the radiant lines 
themselves were known; and of these the mind 
could have no knowledge. During the whole time 
of their convergence, till they reached the expan- 
sion of the optic nerve, the rays of light were as lit- 
tle capable of producing vision as darkness itself; 
and, when they reached the retina, the lines, and 
consequently the angles, existed no more. Of what- 
ever use, therefore, such angles may be to the op- 
tician in laying down and illustrating the principles 
of his science, they are of no use in the actual living 
measurements of sight. Man may reason, indeed, 
—but he must reason from what he knows; and, 
therefore, if the determination of distance be the re- 
sult of any judgment, it must be of a judgment 
formed from feelings which truly have or have had 
existence. 


Such feelings, the elements of our visual judg- 
ments, it is not very difficult to discover. 

The great principle, in this case, is the principle 
of association, by which the notions derived from 
touch,—or at least the notions which are commonly 
supposed to be derived from that sense, are suggest- 
ed immediately by the visual feelings which coéxist- 
ed with the sensations of touch; in the same man- 
ner as the words of a language, when a language 
has been fully learned, suggest whatever the words 
may have been used to denote. A child, whose eye 
has already learned to distinguish objects, hears the 
word cup frequently repeated when a cup is held 
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before him; and the word afterwards suggests the 
thing. This process every one understands. But 
we are not equally aware, that, in the prior stage of 
learning to distinguish the cup by the eye, the child 
went through a process exactly similar,---that the 
visual feeling, which the rays of light from the cup 
excited, coéxisted with the tactual and muscular 
feeling when he handled the cup; and that the one 
feeling was thus associated, for ever after, with the 
other. 

The means by which we acquire our knowledge 
of the distance of objects may be reduced to three, 
—the difference of the affections of the optic nerve, 
---the different affections of the muscles employed 
in varying the refracting power of each eye, accord- 
ing to the distance of objects, and in producing that 
particular inclination of the axes of the two eyes, 
which directs them both equally on the particular 
object,---and thirdly, the previous knowledge of the 
distance of other objects, which form, with that 
which we are considering, a part of one compound 
perception. 

To begin, then, with the affections of the retina. 
These become signs of distance in two ways, by the 
extent of the part of the retina affected, and by the 
more or less vivid affection of the part. 

It is evident, from the laws of optics, that, ac- 
cording to the distance of the object from the eye, 
there must, when all other circumstances are the 
same, be a difference of the extent of the retina on 
which the light falls. This illuminated portion of 
the nervous expanse, as supposed to be instantly 
perceived, is what is termed the visible figure of an 
object ; and, though I am disposed to question the 
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knowledge which the mind is believed to acquire of 
this figure, from the mere sensation of colour, to 
which the affection of the retina gives rise, I am far 
from denying that the sensation itself; whatever it 
may originally be, will be different according to the 
extent of the retina affected, as the sensation of heat 
is different according to the extent of the surface, 
which has grown warmer or colder ; or of fragrance, 
according as a small number of odorous particles 
have acted on a portion of the surface of the organ 
of smell, or a greater number of these on a greater 
portion of that surface. The different feelings, then, 
when more or less of the retina has been affected, 
are capable of being associated with other feelings 
which may coéxist with them. An object held at 
the distance of a foot from the eye affects one part 
of the retina,---held at arm’s length, it affects less 
of the retina; and this difference, not, indeed, as 
perceived in figure, but as perceived in the variety, 
whatever that may originally be, of the resulting 
sensation, being found constant and uniform, be- 
comes, of itself, significant of the distance. 
Another mode, in which the affection of the re- 
tina becomes significant of distance, is by the bright- 
ness or dimness of the visible figure, and its distinct- 
ness or indistinctness of outline; or, as I would ra- 
ther say, by the peculiar sensations, without regard 
to figure, which accompany those varieties of light. 
Since, at a distance, less light falls from objects on 
the eye, and their outline becomes less definite, a 
new measure is thus obtained, in addition to that 
which is derived from the mere difference in extent 
of the retina affected. In the illusion of this spon- 
taneous measurement consists the chief magic of the 
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painter’s art. By different shades of colour, he pro- 
duces corresponding perceptions of distance; and 
thus, making one part of a plane surface seem more 
remote than another, converts it, as far asthe mere 
eye can judge, into a cube or sphere, or any other 
solid which he chooses to present to us. By the 
indistinct outline which he gives to his small figures 
in the back ground of a landscape, he leads us to 
consider them not as diminutive in themselves, 
which we should conceive them to be, if, with equal 
smallness, their outline were clearer, but merely as 
less or more remote. He is thus able to vary his 
figures in three ways, to make them larger or small- 
er, more or less bright, and more or less precisely 
defined; and, by uniting these varieties in various 
proportions, to distinguish not merely what is large 
from what is small, but the diminutive from the dis- 
tant, and the gigantic from the near. 

Accordingly we find, that, in circumstances in 
which the medium of transmission of light from ob- 
jects is much altered, our perception of distance and 
magnitude becomes less accurate. In a fog, objects 
appear to us greatly magnified ; because the effect 
produced on the retina, in the extent of the visible 
figure, and its dimness and indefinite outline, is tru- 
ly the same as when a larger object, in the common 
state of the atmosphere, is seen by us at a distance. 
From the same principle, objects seen under a 
brighter sky, and in purer air, seem nearer than 
they really are, to those whose notions of distance 
have been acquired in a less happy climate. ‘This 
has been remarked by travellers in Italy, and parti- 
cularly by one of the most illustrious of those who 
have visited that beautiful country,—a traveller, 
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whose attention had been particularly turned to ob- 
servations of this sort. The very acute observer, 
of whom I speak, is Berkeley, in whose Theory of 
Vision there is to be found a very interesting sec- 
tion, in which he at once describes this impression 
and accounts for it. 

Our affections of the retina, then, both in the 
extent of the nervous expansion affected, and in the 
species of affection, afford one set of feelings, with 
which the notion of distance may be associated, in 
the same manner as the sounds or visual characters 
of a language may be associated with the concep- 
tions which they denote, or any other feelings with 
any other feelings. 


The next set of feelings which we have to con- 
sider, in relation to our perception of distance, be- 
long to a class, of the importance of which I have 
had frequent occasion to speak,—the muscular feel- 
mgs: in the contraction of those muscles which 
adapt the nice refracting apparatus in each eye to 
the degree of refraction necessary for distinct vi- 
sion in the particular case, and produce that incli- 
nation of the axis of vision to each other, which is 
necessary for directing both eyes equally on the ob- 
ject. The muscular feeling may be slight indeed, 
but still it is sufficient to modify, in some degree, 
the whole compound sensation of the moment. One 
degree of contraction is attended with a particular 
feeling ; another degree with a different feeling ; 
and, as there are various muscles subservient to the 
motions of the eyes, some of which are exerted 
while others are quiescent,—the feeling, it is evi- 
dent, must vary, not with the degree of contraction 
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merely, but also with the muscles contracted. A 
certain muscular feeling, however simple or com- 
plex, accompanies the mere visual sensation, and 
blends with it; and it is with this compound feel- 
ing, muscular and visual, that the notion of distance 
is associated. 

The muscular adaptation, however, it may be re- 
marked, seems, in a great measure, to imply the 
very knowledge which it is supposed to give; since 
we cannot, instantly and voluntarily, adapt our eyes 
to the state necessary for distinct vision, at a par- 
ticular distance, unless we have previously known 
that particular distance. The necessary adaptation, 
however, if it be not the result of a rapid change of 
various degrees of contraction in each particular 
case, may depend, not on our knowledge and will, 
but on an instinctive connexion of certain motions 
with certain feelings, in which there is as little con- 
sciousness of design, as in that very analogous in- 
stinct, or connexion of motions with feelings, which 
increases or diminishes the diameter of the pupil, 
according to the quantity of light which is poured 
upon the eye, when the individual, far from willing 
the contraction, does not know even that such a 
contraction has taken place. 

A. third element, in the calculation of the dis- 
tance of an object, is the previous knowledge of the 
distance of other objects, which form together with 
it one compound perception. Thus, when we look 
along a road, and observe a man on horseback, who 
has nearly approached a house which we know, we 
have of course little difficulty in determining the 
distance of the rider. Every one must have felt 
how much easier his judgments of the distance of 
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moving objects are, in scenes with which he is in 
some degree acquainted, than in a country which 
is new to him; and what aid the interposition of a 
variety of objects gives, even though we may not 
be well acquainted with the exact extent and dis- 
tance of each. ‘To an inexperienced eye, therefore, 
in a first voyage, a ship at a distance seems far 
nearer than it truly is, from the absence of varied 
intervening objects in the line between. Even in 
the case of a river, which is not so broad as to pre- 
vent us from distinguishing objects on the opposite 
side, it is with great difficulty that we attempt to 
guess the distance, with any approach to exactness. 
There is a constant tendency to suppose the breadth 
of the river less than it is, and consequently the 
objects on the opposite bank nearer than they are. 
For the same reason, the horizontal line, in which 
innumerable objects intervene between the eye and 
the horizon, appears so much longer than the line 
of altitude of the meridian, that the vault of the sky 
does not seem a hemisphere, but a far smaller seg- 
ment of a great sphere. On this subject, however, 
rich as it is in illustration, my time will not allow 
me to dwell longer. But I regret this the less, as 
the subject is one of those, which, in the depart- 
ment of optics, come under the consideration of 
one of my colleagues, whose happy genius has the 
art of describing fully what the narrow compass of 
his lectures may have obliged him to state briefly ; 
and who leaves little for others to add, even on sub- 
jects to which he alludes only for incidental illus- 
tration. 

These few very slight remarks, however, will be 
sufficient to show, in what manner the notion of 
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distance may be associated with mere visual feel- 
ings, that in themselves originally involve no notion 
of distance, as the words of a language, which, in 
themselves, either as sounds or characters, involve 
no relation to one object more than to another, be- 
come instantly significant of particular objects, and 
excite emotions of love or joy, or hate, or indigna- 
tion, like the very presence of some living friend or 
foe. | 

It has been very justly remarked, that, if all men 
had uniformly spoken the same language, in every 
part of the world, it would be difficult for us not to 
think that there is a natural connexion of our ideas 
and the words which we use to denote them; and 
it is not wonderful, therefore, that a similar illusion 
should take place with respect to what may be term- 
ed the universal language of vision; since, in the 
case of visual perception, all men may be truly said 
to have the same language; the same sensations of 
sight being to all significant of magnitude and dis- 
tance. And it is well that the judgments which we 
form, on these important points, are thus prompt 
and spontaneous; for if we had to wait till we had 
calculated the distance and magnitude of every thing 
around us, by a measurement of angles, we should 
be cut off, in our optical career, before we could, 
with all our geometry, determine, with precision, 
whether the things which we needed most, or the 
objects of greatest peril to us, were ten or a thou- 
sand paces distant, and whether they were of the 
bulk of a molehill or of a mountain. 

A miniature image of the objects which we see, 
is pictured on the retina in an inverted position ; 
and though an image is pictured in each eye, we 
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see not two objects but one. ‘To philosophers, who 
are even more expert in finding mysteries than in 
solving them, this single vision of the erect object, 
from a double image of the object inverted, has 
usually seemed very mysterious; and yet there is 
really nothing in it at all mysterious to any one 
who has learned to consider how much of the visual 
perception is referable to association. If the light, 
reflected from a single object touched by us, had 
_ produced not two merely, but two thousand sepa- 
rate images in our eyes, erect or inverted, or in any 
intermediate degree of inclination, the visual feel- 
ing thus excited, however complex, would still have 
accompanied the touch of a single object; and if 
only it had accompanied it uniformly, the single 
object would have been suggested by it, precisely 
in the same manner as it is now suggested by the 
particular visual feeling that attends the present 
double inverted image. ‘To this supposed anomaly 
in the language of vision, a perfect analogy is to be 
found in the most obvious cases of common lan- 
guage. ‘The two words he conquered, excite exactly 
the same notion as the single Latin word vicit ; and 
if any language were so paraphrastic as to employ 
ten words for the same purpose, there would be no 
great reason for philosophic wonder at the unity of 
the notion suggested by so many words. ‘The two 
images of the single object, in the arbitrary lan- 
guage of visual perception, are, as it were, two 
words significant of one notion. 

Whatever the simple original sensation of vision 
may be, then, it is capable of being associated with 
other notions, so as to become significant of them. 
But to what does the simple original sensation itself 
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amount? Is it mere colour,—or is it something 
more ? 

The universal opinion of philosophers is, that it is 
not colour merely which it involves, but extension 
also,---that there is a visible figure, as well as a tan- 
gible figure---and that the visible figure involves, in 
our instant original perception, superficial length 
and breadth, as the tangible figure, which we learn 
to see, involves length, breadth, and thickness. 

. That it is impossible for us, at present, to sepa- 
rate, in the sensation of vision, the colour from the 
extension, I admit; though not more completely 
impossible, than it is for us to look on the thousand 
’ feet of a meadow, and to perceive only the small 
inch of greenness on our retina; and the one impos- 
sibility, as much as the other, I conceive to arise . 
only from intimate association, subsequent to the 
original sensations of sight. Nor do I deny, that a 
certain part of the retina,---which, being limited, 
must therefore have figure,---is affected by the rays. 
of light that fall on it, as a certain breadth of ner- 
vous expanse is affected in all the other organs. I 
contend only, that the perception of this limited fi- 
gure of the portion of the retina affected, does not 
enter into the sensation itself; more than, in our sen- 
sations of any other species, there is a perception of 
the nervous breadth affected. 

The immediate perception of visible figure has 
been assumed as indisputable, rather than attempt- 
ed to be proved,---as, before the time of Berkeley, 
the immediate visual perception of distance, and of 
the three dimensions of matter, was supposed, in 
like manner, to be without any need of proof ;---and 
it is, therefore, impossible to refer to arguments on 
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the subject. I presume, however, that the reasons, 
which have led to this belief, of the immediate per- 
ception of a figure termed visible, as distinguished 
from that tangible figure, which we learn to see, are 
the following two,---the only reasons which I can 
even imagine,---that it is absolutely impossible, in 
our present sensations of sight, to separate colour 
from extension,—and that there are, in fact, a cer- 
tain length and breadth of the retina, on which the 
light falls. 

With respect to the first of these arguments, it 
must be admitted, by those who contend for the im- 
mediate perception of visible figure, that it is now 
impossible for us to refer to our original feelings, 
and that we can speak, with absolute certainty, only 
of our present feelings, or, at least, of those which 
we remember, as belonging to a period long after 
our first sensations. 

What may, or may not, have been originally se- 
parable, we cannot, then, determine. But what, 
even now, is the species of extension, which it is 
impossible for us, in our visual perceptions, to sepa- 
rate from colour? Is there the slightest conscious- 
ness of a perception of visible figure, corresponding 
with the affected portion of the retina,—or is not 
the superficial magnitude, and the only magnitude, 
which we connect with colour, in any case, the very 
superficial magnitude which we term tangible,---a 
magnitude, that does not depend on the diameter of 
the retina, but is variously, greater or less, depend- 
ing only on the magnitude and distance of the ex- 
ternal object. | 

The mere length and breadth, then, which we 
cannot separate from colour, are not the length and 
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breadth of the figure termed visible,---for of the per- 
ception of these limited dimensions we have no con- 
sciousness,---but the length and breadth that are 
truly tangible ; and there is not a single moment 
of visual perception, in which the slightest evidence 
is afforded by our consciousness of that difficulty of 
separation, with respect to the affected portion of 
the expanse of the retina, on which the supposed 
argument, as to the perception of visible figure, 1s 
founded. 

Even though the superficial dimensions of length 
and breadth, connected with colour in vision, were 
those of the figured retina affected, and were neces- 
sarily limited to its small expanse, there would still 
be no greater impossibility of separating the colour 
from mere length and breadth in vision, than of 
separating it from the triple dimensions of length, 
breadth, and thickness; and the argument, there- 
fore, if it had any force, would be equally applicable 
to these. 7 

I open my eyes, in the light of day, with a wide 
landscape around me. I have a sensation, or per- 
ception, of varieties of colour, and of all the dimen- 
sions of matter. I cannot separate the colour from 
the length and breadth of the trunk of a large oak 
before me ; but equally impossible is it for me, to 
separate the colour from the convexity and the mag- 
nitude; and, from this equal impossibility, I might 
conclude, with equal force, that the perception of 
the convexity and the magnitude is immediate and 
original, asthe perception of merelengthand breadth. 
Where all things are equal, we cannot justly deny 
to one what we allow to another. He who affirms, 
that, in looking at a sphere, he can separate, as ele- 
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ments of his sensation, the colour and the convexity, 
may be allowed to use this argument of impossibili- 
ty, as proof of original connexion, in the other case. 
But it is only a person so privileged by nature,— 
and where is such a person to be found ?—who can 
fairly use it. 

We are able, indeed,---not while we continue to 
look at the sphere, but with a sort of mental effort, 
afterwards to separate the colourfrom the convexity, 
and to imagine the same colour united with any 
other surface, planeor concave : the reason of which 
is very evident. Our sensation of colour has not 
been uniformly associated with one species of exten- 
sion, but with all its varieties ; and may, therefore, 
be suggested in possible coéxistence with all. In 
all these varieties, however, two dimensions have 
been constantly implied; and; therefore, the asso- 
ciation of colour with these is complete and indisso- 
luble. If every surface in nature had been convex, 
it is by no means improbable that we should have 
found the same difficulty, in attempting to separate 
colourfrom convexity, which we now find in attempt- 
ing to separate it from mere length and breadth. 

It is the same, in various other affections of the 
mind, as in our sensations. ‘There are feelings, 
which we cannot separate from other feelings, and 
which, we yet know, must have been originally se- 
parate. I might refer to the silent growth and ma- 
turity of almost every passion, of which the mind is 
susceptible. But there is sufficient proof even in 
affections which seem instantaneous. The mother, 
when she looks at her babe, cannot behold it with- 
out feelings very different from those which the 
same form and colour, in another infant, would have 
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excited ; and yet, impossible as it is to separate, in 
this case, the mere visual sensation from that emo- 
tion of happy and instant fondness which accom- 
panies it, there is surely no natural connexion of 
the emotion, with the mere length, and breadth, 
and colour. ¢ 

The impossibility of separating the sensation of 
colour from the notion of extension, it appears, then, 
is not a decisive proof of an original connexion of 
these; for, if it were decisive, it would prove still 
more ;---and we might, from this alone, assert, with 
equal confidence, the original visual perception of 
three dimensions, as that of two, and of the magni- 
tude and figure, which we term tangible, as much 
as of those which we have chosen to term visible. 
It is surely as little possible for us, when we open 
our eyes on some wide and magnificent landscape, 
to separate the colour, as a mere visual sensation, 
from the field, the mountain, the forest, the stream, 
the sky, as to separate it from the half inch, or inch. 
of our retina, of the perception of which we have no 
consciousness in any case ; and it is too much for 
those, who deny the immediate perception of those 
greater magnitudes, to urge, in proof of the neces- 
sary original perception of this inch or half inch, 
what, if valid in any respect, must establish no less 
the proposition which they deny than the proposi- 
tion which they affirm. 

But, it will be said there is truly a certain figure 
of the part of the retina on which the light falls. 
The fact is undeniable. But the question is, not 
whether such a figure exist, but whether the per- 
ception of the figure necessarily form a part of the 
sensation. The brain, and nervous system in gene- 
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ral, are of a certain form, when they are affected in 
any manner. But it does not, therefore, follow, as 
the fact sufficiently shows, that the knowledge of 
this form constitutes any part of the changeful feel- 
ing of the moment. To confine ourselves, however, 
to the mere senses : it is not in the organ of sight 
only that the nervous matter is ofa certain shape ; 
It is expanded into some shape or other, in every 
organ. When the whole, or a part, therefore, of 
the olfactory organ, is affected by the rays of odour, 
if I may so term them, we might, with exactly the 
same ground for our belief, suppose, that the know- 
ledge of a certain extension must accompany the 
fragrance, because a certain nervous expanse is, in 
this case, affected, as that the notion of a certain 
extension must, for the same reason, and for the 
same reason alone, accompany the sensation of co- 
jour. It is because the same light which acts upon 
the organ of one person may be made visible to 
another, that we conceive it more peculiarly to be 
figured, as it were, on the nervous expanse, when it 
is not in itself truly more figured than the number 
of coéxisting particles of odour, which affect the 
nerve of smell. We cannot exhibit the particles of 
odour, however, acting on the nostril of any one. 
But, when the eye is dissected from its orbit, we can 
show the image of a luminous body distinctly form- 
ed upon the retina. We, the observers of the dis- 
sected eye, have thus a clearer notion of the length 
and breadth of the nervous matter affected in the 
one case than in the other. But it is not in the 
dissected eye that vision takes place; and as the 
living eye and the living nostrils are alike affected 
in more than one physical point, we must surely 
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admit, that, in both cases, and in both cases equally, 
a certain length .and breadth are affected, and that 
there is an olfactory figure as truly as a visible figure. 
The mere visibility of the image to another person 
cannot alter the nature of the organic affection itself 
to the sentient individual. If the olfactory figure 
be not necessarily accompanied with the perception 
of extension, there is no stronger reason, d@ priori, 
to suppose that what is termed the visible figure, 
which is nothing more than a similar affection of a 
nervous expanse, should be accompanied with the 
knowledge of the part of the retina affected. 
These arguments, however, though they seem to 
me to invalidate completely the only arguments 
which I can imagine to be urged in support of our 
original perception of figure by the eye, are negative 
only. But there is also a positive argument, which 
seems to me truly decisive, against the supposed ne- 
cessary perception of visible figure, that it implies 
the blending of things which cannot be blended. If 
the mere visual sensation of colour imply, in itself, 
no figure, I can conceive it to be blended with any 
figure ; but not so, if it imply, in itself, a fixed defi- 
nite figure, so essential to the very sensation of the 
colour, that, without it, the colour could not for a 
single moment be perceived. During the whole 
time, then, in which I am gazing on a wide land- 
scape, there is, according to the opinion of those 
who contend for the necessary perception of visible 
figure, not colour merely, but a certain small colour- 
ed expanse of definite outline constantly perceived, 
since, without this, colour itself could not be per- 
ceived; and, during all this time, there is also a no- 
tion of a figure of a very different kind, of three di- 
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mensions, and of magnitude almost infinitely greater, 
combined, not with colour merely, but with the 
same coloured expanse. There must, therefore, be 
some possible combination of these forms and mag- 
nitudes, since it is the colour which we perceive that 
is blended with the tangible magnitudes suggested. 
Now, though there are certain feelings which may _ 
coéxist and unite, it appears to me that there are 
others which cannot be so blended. I may combine, 
for example, my notion of a plane or convex’surface, 
with my notion of whiteness or blueness, hardness 
or softness, roughness or smoothness ; but I cannot 
blend my notions of these two surfaces, the plane 
and the convex, as one surface, both plane and con- 
vex, more than I can think of a whole which is less 
than a fraction of itself, or a square, of which the 
sides are not equal, and the angles equal only to 
three right angles. The same blue or white surface 
cannot appear to me, then, at once plain and con- 
vex, as it must do if there be a visible figure of one 
exact outline coéxisting with the tactual figure 
which is of a different outline ; nor, even though 
the surface were in both cases plane, can it appear 
to me, at the same moment, half an inch square 
and many feet square. All this must be done, how- 
ever, as often as we open our eyes, if there be truly 
any perception of visible figure coéxisting with the 
mere suggestions of touch. ‘The visible figure of 
the sphere, on which I fix my gaze, is said to be a 
plane of two dimensions inseparable from colour, 
and this inseparable colour must yet be combined 
with the sphere, which I perceive distinctly to be 
convex. According to the common theory, there- 
fore, it is at once, to my perception, convex and 
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plane; and, if the sphere be a large one, it is per- 

ceived, at the same moment, to be a sphere of many 

feet in diameter, and a plane circular surface of 
the diameter of a quarter of an inch. ‘The asser- 

tion of so strange a combination of incongruities 

would, indeed, require some powerful arguments to 
justify it; yet it has been asserted, not merely with- 

out positive evidence, as if not standing in need of 
any proof, but in absolute opposition to our con- 

sciousness; and the only arguments which we can 

even imagine to be urged for it, are, as we have 

seen, of no weight, or would tend as much to prove 

the original visual perception of tangible figures, as 

of the figure that is termed visible. 

Is it not at least more probable, therefore, that 
though, like the particles of odour when they act 
upon our nostrils, the rays of light affect a portion 
of the retina, so as to produce on it an image, which, 
if the eye were separated from its orbit, and its coats 
dissected, might be a distinct visible figure to the - 
eye of another observer; this figure of the portion 
of the retina affected, enters as little into the simple, 
original sensation of sight, as the figure of the por- 
tion of the olfactory nervous expanse, when it is af- 
fected, enters into the sensation of smell ?—and that, 
when the simple affection of sight is blended with 
the ideas of suggestion, in what are termed the ac- 
quired perceptions of vision, as, for example, in the 
perception of a sphere, it is colour only which is 
blended with the large convexity, and not a small 
coloured plane ?—which small coloured plane being 
necessarily limited in extent and form, so as never 
to be larger than the retina itself, cannot blend with 
various forms and magnitudes, and which, if it could 
even be supposed to constitute a part of the convex- 
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ity of asphere perceived by us, still could not diffuse 
its own limited and inseparable colour over the 
whole magnitude of the sphere. 


I have stated to you my own opinion with respect 
to visible figure ; an opinion which, to myself, I 
confess, appears almost certain, or at least far more 
probable than the opinion generally entertained, that 
has no evidence in our consciousness at any one mo- 
ment of vision to support it. But, on subjects of this 
kind, which are in themselves so very subtile, and, 
therefore, so liable to error, I must beg you, at all 
times, and especially when the opposite sentiment 
has the authority of general belief, to consider any 
opinion, which I may entre to you, as offered more 
to your reflection than for your passive adoption of 
it. If I wish you, reverently, indeed, but still 
freely, to weigh the evidence of doctrines of philo- 
sophy, which are sanctioned even by the greatest 
names of every age, I must wish you still more, be- 
cause it will be still more your duty, to weigh well 
the evidence of opinions that come to you with no 
other authority than than of one very fallible indi- 
vidual. 

In looking back on the senses which we have been 
considering, what a boundless field do we seem al- 
ready to have been endeavouring to traverse! and, 
how admirable would the mind have been, even 
though it had been capable of no other office than 
that of representing, in the union of all its sensa- 
tions, as ina living mirror of the universe, the splen- 
did conceptions of the great Being who formed it ; 
or, rather, of creating anew in itself, that very uni- 
verse which it represents and admires ! 
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Such is the power of the senses ;—of 


<¢ senses, that inherit earth and heavens, 
Enjoy the various riches Nature yields ;— 

Far nobler, give the riches they enjoy; 

Give taste to fruits, and harmony to groves, 
Their radiant beams to gold, and gold’s bright sire ; 
Take in at once the landscape of the world, 

At a small inlet, which a grain might close, 

And half create the wondrous world they see. 
But for the magic organ’s powerful charm, 

Earth were a rude, uncoloured chaos still ;— 
Like Milton’s Eve, when gazing on the lake, 
Man makes the matchless image, man admires.” * 


LECTURE XXX. 


HISTORY OF OPINIONS REGARDING PERCEPTION. 


GENTLEMEN, in my last Lecture, I brought to a 
conclusion my remarks on Vision, with an inquiry 
into the justness of the universal belief, that, in the 
perception of objects by this sense, there are two 
modifications of extension, a visible as well as a tan- 
gible figure ; the one originally and immediately 
perceived by the eye, the other suggested by former 
experience. I stated, at considerable length, some 
arguments which induce me to believe, in opposi- 


* Young's Night Thoughts, VI. v. 420—427. 429—430, and 
435—~436. 
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tion to the universal doctrine, that, in what are 
termed the acquired perceptions of sight, there is not 
this union of two separate figures of different dimen- 
sions, which cannot be combined with each other, 
more than the mathematical conceptions of a square 
and a circle can be combined in the conception of 
one simple figure ; that the original sensations of 
colour, though, like the sensations of smell or taste, 
and every other species of sensation arising from af- 
fections of definite portions of nervous substance, do 
not involve the perception of this definite outline, 
more than mere fragrance or sweetness, but that the 
colour is perceived by us as figured, only in conse- 
quence of being blended by intimate associations 
with the feelings commonly ascribed to touch. Phi- 
losophers, indeed, have admitted, or at least must 
admit, that we have no consciousness of that which 
they yet suppose to be constantly taking place, and 
that the only figure which does truly seem to us, in 
vision, to be combined with colour, is that which 
they term tangible; that, for example, we cannot 
look at a coloured sphere, of four feet diameter, 
without perceiving a coloured figure, which is that 
of a sphere four feet in diameter, and not a plane 
circular surface of the diameter of half an inch ; 
yet, though we have no consciousness of perceiving 
any such small coloured circle, and have no reason 
to believe that such a perception takes place, they 
still contend, without any evidence whatever, that 
we see at every moment what we do not remember 
to have ever seen. 

After our very full discussion of the general phe- 
nomena of perception, as common to all our senses, 
and as peculiarly modified in the different tribes of 
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our sensations, I might now quit a subject, to 
which its primary interest as the origin of our know- 
ledge has led me to pay, perhaps, a disproportion- 
ate attention. But beside the theories, to the con- 
sideration of which our general inquiry has inci- 
dentally led us, there are some hypothetical opinions 
on the subject, of which it is necessary that you 
should know at least the outline ; not because they 
throw any real light on the phenomena of percep- 
tion, but because, extravagantly hypothetical as they 
are, they are yet the opinions of philosophers, whose 
eminence, in other respects, renders indispensable 
some slight knowledge even of their very errors. 


In reviewing these hypotheses, it will be neces- 
sary to call your attention to that doctrine of cau- 
sation, which I before illustrated at great length, 
and which I trust, therefore, I may safely take for 
granted that you have not forgotten. 

In sensation, I consider the feeling of the mind 
to be the simple effect of the presence of the object; 
or, at least, of some change which the presence of 
the object produces in the sensorial organ. The 
object has the power of affecting the mind; the 
mind is susceptible of being affected by the object, 
_—that is to say, when the organ, in consequence of 
the presence of the external object, exists in a cer- 
tain state, the affection of the mind immediately fol- 
lows. If the object were absent in any particular 
case, the mind would notexist inthe state which con- 
stitutes the sensation produced by it; and, if the 
susceptibility of the mind had been different, the 
object might have existed as now without any sub- 
sequent sensation. In all this series of mere changes, 
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or affections, in consequence of certain other pre- 
ceding changes or affections, though a part of the 
series be material and another part mental, there is 
truly, as I have repeatedly remarked to you, no more 
mystery than in any other series of changes, in which 
the series is not in matter and mind successively, 
but exclusively in one or the other. There is a 
change of state of one substance, in consequence of 
a change of some sort in another substance; and 
this mere sequence of change after change is all 
which we know in either case. The same Almighty 
Being who formed the various substances to which 
we give the name of matter, formed also the sub- 
stance to which we give the name of mind ; and the 
qualities with which he endowed them, for those 
gracious ends which he intended them to answer, 
are mere susceptibilities of change, by which, in 
certain circumstances, they begin immediately to 
exist in different states. The weight of a body is 
its tendency to other bodies, varying according to 
the masses and distances ;— in this instance the qua- 
lity may be said to be strictly material. The green- 
ness or redness, ascribed to certain rays of light, 
are words expressive merely of changes that arise 
in the mind when these rays are present on the re- 
tina ;—in this case, the quality, though ascribed to 
the material rays as antecedent, involves the consi- 
deration of a certain change of state in the mind 
which they affect. But the greenness or redness, 
though involving the consideration both of mind 
affected and matter affecting, is not less conceivable 
by us as a quality of matter than the weight, which 
also involves the consideration of two substances, 
affecting and affected, though both go under the 
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name of matter alone. All the sequences of phe- 
nomena are mysterious, or none are so. 

It is wonderful that the presence of a loadstone 
~ should cause a piece of iron to approach it; and 
that the presence of the moon, in different parts of 
the heavens, should be continually altering the rela- 
tive tendencies of all the particles of our earth. In 
like manner, it is, indeed, wonderful that a state of 
our bodily organs should be followed by a change 
of state of the mind, ora state of our mind by a 
change of state of our bodily organs ; but it is not 
more wonderful than that matter should act on dis- 
tant matter, or that one affection of the mind should 
be followed by another affection of the mind, since 
all which we know in either case, when matter acts 
upon matter, or when it acts upon mind, is, that a 
certain change of one substance has followed a cer- 
tain change of another substance,—a change which, 
in ail circumstances exactly similar, it is expected 
by us tofollow again. We have experience of this 
sequence of changes alike in both cases; and, but 
for experience, we could not, in either case, have 
predicted it. 

This view of causation, however,---as not more un- 
intelligible in the reciprocal sequences of events in 
matter and mind than in their separate sequences,—— 
could not occur to philosophers while they retained 
their mysterious belief of secret links, connecting 
every observed antecedent with its observed conse- 
quent; since mind and matter seemed, by their very 
nature, unsusceptible of any such common bondage. 
A peculiar difficulty, therefore, as you may well 
suppose, was felt in the endeavour to account for 
their mutual successions of phenomena, which va- 
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nishes when the necessity of any connecting links 
in causation is shown to be falsely assumed. 

In their views of perception, therefore, as a men- 
tal effect produced by a material cause, philosophers 
appear to have been embarrassed by two great diffi- 
culties :---the production of this effect by remote 
objects, as when we look at the sun and stars, in 
their almost inconceivable distancesabove our heads; 
and the production of this effect by a substance, 
which has no common property that renders it ca- 
pable of being linked with the mind in the manner 
supposed to be necessary for causation. These two 
supposed difficulties appear to me to have led to all 
the wild hypotheses that have been advanced with 
respect to perception. 

The former of these difficulties,—in the remote- 
ness of the object perceived,—even though the prin- 
ciple had not been false which supposes thata change 
cannot take place in any substance in consequence 
of the change of position of a distant object,---a prin- 
ciple which the gravitation of every atom disproves, 
---arose, it is evident, from false views of the real 
objects of perception. It was on this account that 
I was at some pains, when we entered on our in- 
quiry into the nature of perception, to show the fu- 
tility of the distinction which is made of objects 
that act immediately on the senses, and those which 
act on them through a medium,---the medium, in 
this case, as light in vision, and the vibrating air in 
sound, being the real object of the particular sense, 
---and the reference to a more remote object being 
the result not of the simple original sensation, but 
of knowledge previously acquired. 

The mistake as to the real object of perception, 
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and the supposed difficulty of action at a distance, 
must have had very considerable influence in pro- 
ducing the Peripatetic doctrine of perception by 
species, of which the cumbrous machinery seems 
to have been little more than a contrivance for des- 
troying, as it were, the distance between the senses 
and. the objects that were supposed to act on them. 
According to this dectrine, every object is continu- 
ally throwing off certain shadowy films or resem- 
blances of itself, which may be directly present to 
our organs of sense, at whatever distance the objects 
may be from which they flowed. ‘These species or 
phantasms, the belief of the separate existence of 
which must have been greatly favoured by another 
tenet of the same school, with respect to form as 
essentially distinct from the matter with which it is 
united, were supposed to be transmitted, in a man- 
ner which there was no great anxiety to explain, to 
the brain and to the mind itself. I need not detail 
to you the process by which these sensible species, 
through the intervention of what were termed the 
active and passive intellect, were said to become, 
at last, intelligible species, so as to be objects of 
our understanding. It is with the mere sensitive 
part of the process that we have at present any con- 
cern ; and in this, of itself, there is sufficient absur- 
dity, without tracing all the further modifications, 
of which the absurdity is capable, if I may speak so 
lightly of follies that have a name, which, for more 
than a thousand. years, was the most venerable of 
human names, to pass them current as wisdom,--- 
and which were received and honoured as wisdom 
by the wise of so many generations. 

I cannot pay you so very poor a compliment, as 
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to suppose it necessary to employ a single moment 
of your time in confuting what is not only a mere 
hypothesis, (and an hypothesis which leaves all the 
real difficulties of perception precisely as before, ) 
but which, even as an hypothesis, is absolutely in- 
conceivable. If vision had been our only sense, we 
might, perhaps, have understood, at least, what was 
meant by the species that directly produce our vi- 
sual images. But what is the phantasm of a sound 
or an odour? or what species is it, which, at one 
moment, produces only the feeling of cold, or hard- 
ness, or figure, when a knife is pressed against us, 
and the next moment, when it penetrates the skin, 
the pain of a cut? The knife itself is exactly the 
same unaltered knife, when it is merely pressed 
against the hand, and when it produces the inci- 
sion ; and the difference therefore, in the two cases, 
must arise, not from any species which it is con-: 
stantly throwing off, since these would be the same, 
at every moment, but from some state of difference 
in the mere nerves affected. 

I fear, however, that I have already fallen into 
the folly which I professed to avoid,---the folly of 
attempting to confute, what, considered in itself, is 
not worthy of being seriously confuted, and scarce- 
ly worthy even of being proved to be ridiculous. It 
must be remembered, however, in justice to its au- 
thor, that the doctrine of perception, by intermedi- 
ate phantasms, is not a single opinion alone, but a 
part of a system of opinions, and that there are many 
errors, which, if considered singly, appear too extra- 
vagant for the assent of any rational mind, that lose 
much of this extravagance, by combination with 
othererrors, as extravagant. Whatever difficulties the 
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hypothesis of species involved, it at least seemed to 
remove the supposed difficulty of perception at a dis- 
tance, and, by the half spiritual tenuity of the sen- 
sible images, seemed also to afford a sort of interme- 
diate link, for the connexion of matter with mind ; 
thus appearing to obviate, or at least to lessen, the 
two great difficulties which I suppose to have given 
occasion to the principal hypotheses on this subject. 

When the doctrine of species, as modified, in the 
dark and barren age of Dialectics, by all the addi- 
tional absurdities which the industrious sagacity of 
the schoolmen could give to it, had, at length, lost 
that empire, which it never should have possessed, 
the original difficulty of accounting for perception 
remained as before. If the cause was to be linked, 
in some manner or other, with its effect, how was 
matter, so different in all its properties, to be con- 
nected with mind ? 

The shortest possible mode of obviating this dif- 
ficulty, was, by denying that any direct causation © 
whatever took place between our mind and our bo- 
dily organs; and hence arose the system of occa- 
sional causes, as maintained by the most distinguish- 
ed of the followers of Des Cartes,---a system, which 
supposed, that there is no direct agency of our mind 
on matter, or of matter on our mind,---that we are 
as little capable of moving our own limbs by our 
volition, as of moving, by our volition, the limbs of 
any other person,---as little capable of perceiving 
the rays of light, that have entered our own eyes, 
as the rays which have fallen on any other eyes,--- 
that our perception or voluntary movement is, there- 
fore, to be referred, in every case, to the immediate 
agency of the Deity,---the presence of rays of light, 
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within our eye, being the mere occasion on which 
the Deity himself affects our mind with vision, as 
our desire of moving our limbs is the mere occasion 
on which the Deity himself puts our limbs in motion. 

It is of so much importance to have a full con- 
viction of the dependence of all events on the great 
source of Being, that it is necessary to strip the 
doctrine, as much as possible, of every thing truly 
objectionable, least, in abandoning what is objection- 
able, we should be tempted to abandon also the im. 
portant truth associated with it. The power of God 
is so magnificent in itself, that it is only when we 
attempt to add to it in our conception, that we run 
some risk of degrading what it must always be im- 
possible for us to elevate. 

That the changes which take place, whether in 
mind or in matter, are all, ultimately, resolvable in- 
to the will of the Deity, who formed alike the spi- 
ritual and material system of the universe, making 
the earth a habitation worthy of its noble inhabitant, 
---and man an inhabitant almost worthy of that scene 
of divine magnificence, in which he is placed, is a 
truth as convincing to our reason as it is delightful 
to our devotion. What confidence do we feel, in 
our joy, at the thought of the Eternal Being, from 
whom it flows, as if the very thought gave at once 
security and sanctity to our delight ; and how con- 
solatory, in our little hour of suffering, to think of 
Him who wills our happiness, and who knows how 
to produce it, even from sorrow itself, by that power 
which called light from the original darkness, and 
still seems to call, out of a similar gloom, the sun. 
shine of everymorning. Every joy thus becomes gra- 
titude,---every sorrow resignation. The eye which 
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looks to Heaven seems, when it turns again to the 
scenes of earth, to bring down with it a purer radi- 
ance, like the very beaming of the presence of the 
Divinity, which it sheds on every object on which 
it gazes,---a light 


‘¢ That gilds all forms 
Terrestrial, in the vast and the minute; 
The unambiguous footsteps of the God, 
Who gives its lustre to an insect’s wing, 
And wheels His throne upon the rolling worlds.”* 


That the Deity, in this sense, as the Creator of 
the world, and willer of all those great ends which 
the laws of the universe accomplished, ---is the author 
of the physical changes which take place in it, is 
then most true,---as it is most true also, that the 
same Power, who gave the universe its laws, can, 

for the particular purposes of his providence, vary 
these at pleasure. But there is no reason to sup-. 
pose, that the objects which he has made surely for 
some ends, have, as made by him, no efficacy, no 
power of being instrumental to his own great pur- 
pose, merely because whatever power they ean be 
supposed to have, must have been derived from the 
Fountain of all power. It is, indeed, only as pos- 
sessing this power, that we know them to exist ; and 
their powers, which the doctrine of occasional causes 
would destroy altogether, are, relatively to us, their 
whole existence. It is by affecting us that they are 
known tous. Such is the nature of the mind, and 
of light, for example, that light cannot be present, 
or, at least, the sensorial organ cannot exist in a cer- 


* Cowper's Task, Book V. v. 810—814. 
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tain state, in consequence of its presence, without 
that instant affection of mind which constitutes vi- 
sion. If light have not this power of affecting us 
with sensation, it is, with respect to us, nothing,— 
for we know it only as the cause of the visual affec- 
tion. That which excites in us the feelings of exten- 
sion, resistance, and all the qualities of matter, is 
matter ; and, to suppose that there is nothing, with- 
out us, which excites these feelings, is to suppose, 
that there is no matter without, as far as we are ca- 
pable of forming any conception of matter. The sys- 
tem of occasional causes seems, therefore, to be only 
amore awkwardand complicated modification of the 
system of Berkeley; for, as the Deity is, in this 
system, himself the author of every change, the only 
conceivable use of matter, which cannot affect us, 
more than if it were not in existence, must be as a 
remembrance, to Him who is Omniscience itself, at 
what particular moment he is to excite a feeling in 
the mind of some one of his sensitive creatures, and 
of what particular kind that feeling is to be; as if 
the Omniscient could stand in need of any memo- 
rial, to excite in our mind any feeling which it is 
His wish to excite, and which is to be traced wholly 
to his own immediate agency. Matter then, ac- 
cording to this system, has no relations to us; and 
all its relations are to the Deity alone. The asser- 
tors of the doctrine, indeed, seem to consider it as 
representing, in a more sublime light, the divine 
Omnipresence, by exhibiting it to our conception 
as the only power in nature; but they might, in 
like manner, affirm, that the creation of the infinity 
of worlds, with all the life and happiness that are 
diffused over them, rendered less instead of more 
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sublime, the existence of Him, who, till then, was 
the sole existence ; for power that is derived dero- 
gates as little from the primary power as derived 
existence derogates from the Being from whom it 
flows. Yet the assertors of this doctrine, who con- 
ceive that light has no effect in vision, are perfectly 
willing to admit that light exists, or rather, are stre- 
nuous affirmers of its existence, and are anxious 
only to prove, in their zeal for the glory of Him 
who made it, and who makes nothing in vain, that 
this and all his works exist for no purpose. Light, 
they contend, has no influence whatever. It is as 
little capable of exciting sensations of colour, as of 
exciting a sensation of melody or fragrance; but still 
it exists. The production of'so very simple a state as 
that of vision, or any other of the modes of percep- 
tion, with an apparatus, which is not merely compli- 
cated, but, in all its complication, absolutely without 
efficacy of any sort, is so far from adding any subli- 

mity to the divine nature inour conception, that it can | 
scarcely be conceived by the mind, without lessen- 
ing, in some degree, the sublimity of the Author 
of the universe, by lessening, or rather destroying, 
all the sublimity of the universe which he has made. 
What is that idle mass of matter, which cannot af- 
fect us, or be known to us, or to any other created 
being, more than if it were not ? If the Deity pro- 
duces, in every case, by his own immediate opera- 
tion, all those feelings which we term sensations or 
perceptions, he does not first create a multitude of 
inert and cumbrous worlds, invisible to every eye 
but his own, and incapable of affecting any thing 
whatever, that he may know when to operate, as he 
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would have operated before. ‘This is not the aw- 
ful simplicity of that Omnipotence, 

«¢ Whose word leaps’ forth at once to its effect ; 

Who calls for things that are not, and thev come.”* 

If, indeed, the complication of the process could 
remove any difficulty which truly exists, or even 
any difficulty which is supposed to exist, the sys- 
tem might be more readily adopted by that human 
weakness, to which the removal of a single difficul- 
ty is of so much value. But the very attempt to 
remove the difficulty is merely by presenting it in 
another form. Omnipotent as the Creator is, he is 
still, like that mind which he has formed after his 
own image, a spiritual Being; and though there 
can be no question as to the extent of his power 
over matter, the operation of this infinite power is 
as little conceivable by us, in any other way than 
as a mere antecedence of change, as the reciprocal 
limited action of mind and matter in man, and the 
objects which he perceives and moves. It is itself, 
indeed, a proof of action of this very kind; and to 
state it, with the view of obviating any difficulty 
that may be supposed to be involved in the mutual 
influence of mind and matter, seems as absurd as 
it would be for a sophist, who should profess to be- 
lieve, from an examination of the wings of birds, 
that their heavy pinions are incapable of bearing 
them through the air, to illustrate his paradox by 
the majestic soaring of the eagle, when he mounts 
still higher and higher through the sunshine that 
encircles him, before he stoops from his height above 
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the clouds, to the cliffs which he deigns to make his 
lowly home. 

The system of occasional causes, though it ceased. 
to be known, or at least to be adopted under that 
name, has not the less continued, by a mere change 
of denomination, to receive the assent of philoso- 
phers, who rejected it under its ancient name. It 
is, indeed, the spirit of this system alone which gives 
any sense whatever to the distinction that is univer- 
sally made of causes, as physical and efficient; a 
distinction which implies, that, beside the antece- 
dents and consequents in aseries of changes, which 
are supposed to have no mutual influence, and might, 
therefore, be antecedent and consequent in any 
other order, there is some intervening agency, which 
is, in every event of the series, the true efficient. 
Matter, in short, does not act on mind, nor mind 
on matter. The physical cause, in this nomencla- 
ture, that exists for no purpose, as being absolutely 
inefficient, or, in other words, absolutely incapable 
of producing any change whatever, is the occasional 
cause of the other nomenclature, and nothing more ; 
and all which was cumbrous and superfluous in the 
one is equally cumbrous and superfluous in the 
other. On this subject, however, which I have dis- 
cussed at large in my work on Cause and Effect, I 
need not add any remarks to those which I offered 
in an early part of the course. It is sufficient, at 
present, to point out the absolute identity of the 
two doctrines in every thing but in name, 


The next system to which I would direct your 
attention, is that of Mallebranche, who is, indeed, 
to be ranked among the principal assertors of the 
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doctrine of occasional causes, which we have now 
been considering, but who, in addition to this ge- 
neral doctrine, had peculiar views of the nature of 
perception. 

His opinions on this subject are delivered at 
great length, in the second volume of his Search of 
Truth,—Za Recherche de la Vérité,—a work which 
is distinguished by much eloquence, and by many 
very profound remarks on the sources of human 
error, but which is itself an example, in the great 
system which it supports, of error as striking as any 
of those which it eloquently and profoundly dis- 
cusses. It is truly unfortunate, for his reputation 
as a philosopher, that these discussions do not form 
a separate work, but are blended witb his own erro- 
neous system, the outline of which every one knows 
too well to think of studying its details. All that 
is necessary, to give him his just reputation, is 
merely that he should have written less. He is at 
present known chiefly as the author of a very ab- 
surd hypothesis. He would have been known, and 
studied, and honoured, as a very acute observer of 
our nature, if he had never composed those parts of 
his work, to which, probably, when he thought of 
other generations, he looked as to the basis of his 
philosophic fame. 

His hypothesis, as many of you tBbAnIG know, 
is, that we perceive not objects themselves, but the 
ideas of them which are in God. 

He begins his supposed demonstration of this 
paradox with a sort of negative proof, by attempt- 
ing to show the inadequacy of every other mode of 
accounting for our perception of the ideas of things ; 
for I need scarcely state to you, what is involved 
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in the very enunciation of his metaphysical theorem, 
—that he regards ideas as distinct from perception 
itself, not the mind affected in a certain manner, 
but something separate and independent of the 
mind. 

He then proceeds to his positive proof, asserting, 
in the first place, that it is ‘‘ absolutely necessary 
that God should have in himself the ideas of all the 
beings which he has created, since otherwise he 
could not have produced them ;’”’* and, in the se- 
cond place, that God is united to our soul by his 
presence, ‘‘so that he may be said to have that re- 
lation of place to the mind which space has to 
body.”t. Wherever the human mind is, there God 
is, and consequently all the ideas which are in God. 
We have thus a fund of all the ideas necessary for 
perception, and a fund, which, in consequence of 
the ubiquity of the divine mind, is ever present, re- 
quiring, therefore, for our perception of them, only — 
that divine will, without which no change can take 
place. 

That perception takes place by the presence of 
this one stock of ideas eternally present in the di- 
vine mind, with which every other mind is united, 
rather than by the creation of an infinite number of 
ideas in each separate mind,---he conceives to be 
proved by various reasons,---by the greater simpli- 
city of this mode,---by its peculiar consistency with 
that state of dependence on the Divine Being, as 
the source of all light, in which the mind of man is 
represented in many passages of Scripture,---by va- 


* Recherche de la Vérité, Liv. III. c. vi. 
+ Ibid. 
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rious notions, such as those of infinity, genera, spe- 
cies, &c. the universality of which he conceived to 
be inconsistent with the absolute unity and limita- 
tion of every idea that does not derive a sort of in- 
finity from the mind in which it exists,---and, by 
some other reasons very mystical and very feeble, 
in which, though it may not be difficult to discover 
what their author meant, it is certainly very difficult 
to conceive how a mind so acute as his could have 
been influenced by them. 

It is, indeed, only this relation of the mind of 
Mallebranche to his own very strange hypothesis, 
which there is any interest in tracing; for, though 
I have thought it my duty to give you a slight sketch 
of the hypothesis itself, as a part of the general his- 
tory of our science, with which the reputation and 
genius of its author render it necessary for you to 
have some acquaintance, I am far from thinking 
that it can throw any light on our speculations, in 
the present improved state of the Science of Mind. 
I shall not waste your time, therefore, with point- 
ing out to you the innumerable objections to his 
hypothesis, which, after the view already given by 
me of the simple process of perception, are, I trust, 
so manifest, as not to require to be pointed out. It 
may be more interesting to consider, in the history 
of the Philosophy of Mind, what circumstances led 
to the formation of the hypothesis. 

In the first place, I may remark that, notwith- 
standing his veneration for the greater number of 
the opinions of Des Cartes, Mallebranche unfortu- 
nately had not adopted the very enlightened views 
of that eminent philosopher with respect to the na- 
ture of ideas. He considered them as existences 
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distinct from the sentient or percipient mind,—and, 
reasoning very justly from this error, inferred their 
presence in the mind of the Deity, who formed the 
universe not casually, but according to conceptions 
that. must have preceded creation,—the archetypes 
or exemplars of all that was to be created. ‘his 
opinion as to the eternal forms subsisting in the di- 
vine mind, agrees exactly with that of Plato, in one 
of the most celebrated of his doctrines, and certainly 
one of the most poetical ; which, though a term of 
praise that usually does not imply much excellence 
of philosophy, is the species of praise to which the 
philosophy of Plato has the justest claim, It has 
been delivered, in very powerful verse, by one of 
our own poets, who describes himself as, in science, 
a follower of the genius of ancient Greece, and 
who was worthy of the inspiring presence of that 
majestic guide:— 


‘¢ Ere the radiant sun 
Sprang from the east, or mid the vault of night 
The moon suspended her serener lamp: 
Ere mountains, woods, or streams, adorn’d the globe, 
Or Wisdom taught the sons of men her lore, — 
Then lived the Almighty One, then, deep retired 
In his unfathom’d essence, view’d the forms, 
The forms eternal of created things ; 
The radiant sun, the moon’s nocturnal lamp, 
The mountains, woods, and streams, the rolling globe, 
And Wisdom’s mien celestial. From the first 
Of days, on them his love divine, he fix’d 
His admiration, till, in time complete, 
What he admired and loved, his vital smile 
Unfolded into being. Hence, the breath 
Of life, informing each organic frame ; 
Hence the green earth, and wild resounding waves ; 


Hence light and shade, alternate warmth and cold, 
°o 
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And clear autumnal skies, and vernal showers, 
And all the fair variety of things.”# 


It is in the writings of St Augustine, however, 
who had himself imbibed a considerable portion of 
the spirit of the Platonic philosophy, that the true 
source of the hypothesis which we are now review- 
ing isto be found. ‘This very eminent father of the 
church, whose acuteness and eloquence would have 
entitled him to very high consideration even though 
his works had related to subjects less interesting to 
man than those noble subjects of which they treat, 
seems to have met with peculiar honour from the 
French theologians, and to have given a very evi- 
dent direction to their intellectual inquiries. It is 
indeed impossible to read the works of any of the 
theological metaphysicians of that country without 
meeting with constant references to the opinions of 
St Austin, and an implied reference, even where it 
is not expressed,—particularly to the very opinions 
most analogous to those of Mallebranche. 

The opinion of Augustine, to which I particularly 
allude, is that which forms the principal doctrine of 
his metaphysical philosophy,---that there is a su- 
preme eternal universal Truth, which is intimatel 
present to every mind, and in which all minds alike 
perceive the truths, which all alike are, as it were, 
necessitated to believe,---the truths of arithmetic 
and geometry, for example, and the primary essen- 
tial truths of morality. 

These truths we feel to be eternal, because we 
feel that they are not contingent on the existence 


* Pleasures of Imagination, Book I. v. 59—78. 
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of those who perceive them, but were, and are, and 
must for ever be the same; and we feel also, that 
the truth is one, whatever be the number of indivi- 
duals that perceive it, and is not converted into 
many truths, merely by the multitude of believers. 
“ Tf,” says he, ‘‘in discoursing of any truth, I per- 
ceive that to be true which you say, and you per- 
ceive that to be true which I say, where, I pray you, 
do we both see this at the very moment? I cer- 
tainly see it not in you nor you in me, but both see 
it in that unchangeable truth, which is beyond and 
above our individual minds. ‘* Si ambo videmus 
verum esse quod dicis, et ambo videmus verum esse 
quod dico, ubi, queeso, id videmus? Nec ego uti- 
que in te, nec tuin me; sed ambo in ipsa que supra 
mentes nostras est, incommutabili veritate.”’ 

You must not conceive that I am contending for 
the justness of the opinion which I am now stating 
to you; I state it merely as illustrative of the sys- 
tem of Mallebranche. If we suppose, with Augus- 
tine, that there is one eternal Truth, which contains 
all truths, and is present to all minds that perceive 
in it the truths which it contains, it is but one step 
more, and scarcely one step more, to believe that 
our ideas of all things are contained and perceived 
in one omnipresent Mind, to which all other minds 
are united, and which is itself the eternal ‘Truth, 
that is present to all. Indeed, some of the passages 
which are quoted in the “ Search of Truth,”’ from 
St Austin, show how strongly its author conceived 
his own opinions to be sanctioned by that ancient 
authority. 

For some of the happiest applications which have 
been made of this very ancient system of Christian 
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metaphysics, I may refer you particularly to the 
works of Fenelon,—to his demonstration of the ex- 
istence of God, for example,—in which many of the 
most abstract subtilties of the Metaphysics of Au- 
gustine become living and eloquent, in the reason- 
ings of this amiable writer, who knew so well how 
to give, to every subject which he treated, the ten- 
derness of his own heart, and the persuasion and 
devout confidence of his own undoubting belief. 

In this Protestant country, in which the atten- 
tion of theologians has been almost exclusively de- 
voted to the Scriptures themselves, and little com- 
parative attention paid to the writings of the Fa- 
thers,---unless as strictly illustrative of the texts of 
Scripture, or of the mere History of the Church,--- 
the influence of the metaphysical opinions of St 
_ Austin is less to be traced; and the argument drawn 
from the eternal omnipresent ideas of unity, and 
number and infinity, on which so much stress is laid 
by Catholic philosophers, in demonstrating the ex- 
istence of God, is hence scarcely to be found at all, 
or, at least, occupies a very inconsiderable place in 
the numerous works of our countrymen on the same 
great subject. The system of Mallebranche might, 
indeed, have arisen in this country ; for we have 
had writers who, without his genius, have adopted 
his errors; but there can be no doubt that it was, 
by its very nature, much more likely to arise in the 
country which actually produced it. 
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LECTURE XXXI. 


HISTORY OF OPINIONS REGARDING PERCEPTION CON: 
CLUDED—ON THE EXTERNAL AFFECTIONS COMBIN- 
ED WITH DESIRE, OR ON ATTEN TION. 


In. my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I gave you a 
slight sketch of some theories,—or, to speak more 
accurately, of some hypothetical conjectures which 
have. been formed with respect to Perception,— 
pointing out to you, at the same time, the two sup- 
posed difficulties which appear to me to have led to 
them, in false views of the real objects of percep- 
tion, and of the nature of causation; the difficulty 
of accounting, with these false Fie.) for the: sup- 
posed perception of objects at a distance, and for 
the agency of matter on a substance so little capa- 
ble as mind of being linked with it by any common 
bond of connexion. 

Of such hypotheses. we considered since 
doctrine of the Peripatetics as to perception by spe- 
cies or shadowy films, that flow from the object to 
‘the organ,---the Cartesian doctrine of the indirect 
subserviency of external objects, as the mere occa- 
sions on which the Deity himself, in every instance, 
produces in the mind the state which is termed per- 
ception,---and the particular doctrine of Malle- 
branche, himself a zealous defender of that general 
doctrine of occasional causes, as to the perception 
of objects, or rather of the ideas of objects in the 
Divine Mind. 
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The only remaining hypothesis which deserves 
to be noticed, is a very celebrated one,.of Leib- 
nitz, the doctrine of the preéstablished harmony, 
which, I have no doubt, originated in the same 
false view of the necessity of some connecting link 
in causation; and was intended, therefore, like the 
others, to obviate the supposed difficulty of the ac- 
tion of matter.on mind, and-of mind on matter. 

According to this doctrine, the body never acts 
on the mind, nor the mind on the body, but the 
motions of the one, and the feelings of the other, 
are absolutely independent, having as. little influ- 
ence on each otheras they have on any other mind 
and body. The mind feels pain when the body is 
bruised, but, from the preéstablished order of its 
own affections, it would have felt exactly the same 
pain, though the body, at that moment, had been 
resting upon roses. The arm, indeed, moves. at 
the very moment, when the mind has willed: its 
motion ; but. it moves of’ itself, in consequence of 
its own preéstablished order of movement, and 
would move, therefore, equally, at that very mo- 
ment, though the mind had wished it to remain at 
rest. The exact correspondence of the motions 
and feelings, which we observe, arises merely from 
the exactness of the choice of the Deity, in uniting 
with a body, that was formed by Him, to have, of 
itself, a certain order of independent motions, a 
mind, that was formed of itself to have a certain 
order of independent but corresponding feelings. 
In the unerring exactness of this choice, and mu- 
tual adaptation, consists the exquisiteness of the 
harmony. Sut, however exquisite, it is still a har- 
mony only, without the slightest reciprocal action. 
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The mind, and its organic frame, are, in this. 
system,—to borrow the illustration of it which is 
commonly used,—like two time-pieces, which have 
no connexion with each other, however accurately 
they may agree,—and each of which would indicate 
the hour, in the very same manner, though the 
other had been destroyed. In like manner, the 
soul of Leibnitz,—for the great theorist himself 
may surely be used to illustrate his own hypothe- 
sis,—would, though his body had been annihilated 
at birth, have felt and acted, as if with its bodily 
appendage,—studying the same works, inventing 
the same systems, and carrying on, with the same 
warfare of books and epistles, the same long course 
of indefatigable controversy ;—and the body of 
this great philosopher, though his sour had been 
annihilated at birth, would not merely have gone 
through the same process of growth, eating, and 
digesting, and performing all its other ordinary 
animal functions,—but would have achieved for it- | 
self the same intellectual glory, without any con- 
sciousness of the works which it was writing and 
correcting,—-would have argued, with equal stre- 
nuousness, for the principle of the sufficient rea- 
son,---claimed the honours of the differential calcu- 
lus,---and laboured to prove this very system of the 
preéstablished harmony, of which it would, | cer- 
tainly, in that case, have been one of the most il- 
lustrious examples. 

To say of this hypothesis, which was the dream 
of a great mind,---but of a mind, I must confess, 
which was very fond of dreaming, and very apt to 
dream,---that it is a mere hypothesis, is to speak of 
it too favourably. Like the doctrine of occasional 
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causes, it supposes a system of external things, of 
which, by the very principle of the hypothesis, there 
can be no evidence, and which is absolutely of no 
utility whatever, but as it enables a philosopher to 
talk, more justly, of preéstablished harmonies, with- 
out the possibility, however, of knowing that he is 
talking more justly. If the mind would have ex- 
actly the same feelings as now,---the same pleasures, 
and pains, and perceptions of men and houses, and 
every thing external, though every thing external, 
comprehending of course the very organs of sense, 
had been annihilated ages of ages before itself ex- 
isted, what reason can there be to suppose, that this 
useless system of bodily organs, and other external 
things, exists at present? The universal irresistible 
belief'of mankind, to which philosophers of a differ- 
ent school might appeal, cannot be urged in this 
case, since the admission of it, as legitimate evidence, 
would, at once, disprove the hypothesis. We do not 
more truly believe that light exists, than we believe 
that it affects us with vision, and that, if there had 
been no light, there would have been no sensation 
of colour. To assert the preéstablished harmony, is, 
indeed, almost the same thing as to affirm and de- 
ny the same proposition. It is to affirm, in the first 
place, positively, that matter exists, since the har- 
mony, which it asserts, is of matter and mind see 
and then to aflirm, as positively, that its existence 
is useless, that it cannot be perceived by us, and 
that we are, therefore, absolutely incapable of know- 
ing whether it exists or not. 

After stating to you so many hypotheses, which 
have been formed on this subject, I need scarcely re- 
mark, what a fund of perpetual conjecture, and, 
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therefore, of perpetual controversy, there is in the 
varied wonders of the external and internal universe, 
when it is so very difficult for a few philosophers to 
agree, as to what it is which gives rise to the sim- 
plest sensation of warmth, or fragrance, or colour. 
It might be thought that, in the intellectual opera, 
—if I may revert to that ingenious and lively alle- 
gory, of which I availed myself in one of my early 
Lectures, in treating of general physical inquiry,— 
_as the whole spectacle which we behold, is passing 
-within our minds, we are, in this instance, at least, 
-fairly behind the scenes, and see the mechanism of 
Nature truly as it is. But though we are really be- 
hind the scenes, and even, in one sense of the word, 
‘may be said to be ourselves the movers of the :ma- 
-chinery, by which the whole representation is carried 
on, still the minute parts and arrangements of the 
complicated ‘mechanism are concealed from. our 
view, almost as completely as from the observation 
of the distant spectators. The primary springs and 
wéights, indeed, by the agency of which Phaeton 
‘seemed to be carried off by the winds, are left visi- 
ble'to us ;: and we know, that when we touch a cer- 
-tain spring, it will put in motion a concealed set of 
wheels, or.that, when we pull a cord, it will act upon 
-a system of pulleys, which will ultimately produce a 
-particular effect desired by us; but what is the num- 
ber of wheels or pulleys, and how they are arranged 
and adapted to each otherso'as to produce the ef- 
fect, are left to our penetration to divine. On this 
subject we have seen, that as many grave absurdities 
have been formed into systems, and honoured with 
commentaries and confutations, as in the opera of ex- 
ternal nature, at which, in the quotation formerly 
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made to you, the Pythagorases and Platos were sup- 
posed to be present. ‘ It isnot a system of cords and 
pulleys which we put in motion,” says Aristotle, 
—‘“‘for to move such a heavy and distant mass would 
be beyond our power,—but only a number of little 
phantasms connected with them, which have the 
form, indeed, of cords and pulleys, but not the sub- 
stance, and which are light enough, therefore, to fly 
at our very touch.”—* We do not ‘truly move any 
wheels,” says the great inventor of the System of Oc- 
casional Causes; ‘* for, as we did not make the 
wheels, how can we know the principle on which 
their motion is to depend, or have such a command 
over them as to be capable of moving them? But 
when we touch a spring, it is the occasion on which 
the mechanist himself, who is always present, though 
invisible, and who must know well how to move 
them, sets them instantly in motion.”——“ We see the 
motion,” says Mallebranche, “ not by looking at the 
wheels or pulleys,---for there is an impenetrable veil 
which hides them from us,---but’ by looking at the 
Mechanist himself, who must see them, because He 
is the mover of them ; and whose eye, in which they 
are imaged as He gazes on them, must be a living 
mirror of all which he moves.”---** It is not a spring 
that acts upon the wheels,” says Leibnitz; “though, 
when the spring is touched, the wheels begin to 
move immediately, and never begin to move at any 
other time. This coincidence, however, is not Ow- 
ing to any connexion of the one with the other ; for, 
though the spring were destroyed, the wheels would 
move exactly as at present, beginning and ceasing 
at the same precise moments. It is owing to a pre- 
éstablished harmony of motion in the wheels and 
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spring ; by which arrangement the motion of the 
wheels, though completely independent of the other, 
always begins at the very moment when the spring 
is touched.”---‘* No,’? exclaims Berkeley, ‘‘ it is all 
illusion. The wheels, and cords, and weights, are 
not seen because they, exist, but exist because they 
are seen; and if the whole machinery is not abso- 
lutely annihilated when we shut our eyes, it is only 
because it finds shelter in the mind of some other 
Being whose eyes are never shut, and are always 
open, therefore, at the time when ours are closing.”’ 

From all this variety of conjectural speculations, 
the conclusion which you will perhaps have drawn 
most readily, is that which is too often the result of 
our researches in the History of Science, that there 
may, as D’Alembert truly says, be a great deal of 
philosophizing, in which there is very little of phi- 
losophy. 


I have now finished the remarks which I had to 
make on the very important class of our external af- 
fections of mind, as they may be considered simply; 
but it is not always simply that they exist; and, 
when they occur in combination with other feelings, 
the appearance which they assume is sometimes so 
different as to lead to the erroneous belief that the 
complex feeling is the result of a distinct power of 
the mind. 

When, in my attempt to arrange the various feel- 
ings of which themind is susceptible, I divided these 
into our external and internal affections, according 
as their causes are, in the one case, objects without 
the mind, and, in the other case, previous feelings, 
or affections of the mind itself; and subdivided 
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this latter class of internal affections into the two 
orders of our intellectual states of mind, and our 
emotions ; I warned you, that you were not to con- 
sider these as always arising separately, and as mere- 
ly successive to each other ;—that, in the same man- 
ner, as we may both see and smell a rose, so may we 
see, or compare, or remember, while under the in- 
fluence of some one or other of our emotions ; 
though, at the same time, by analysis, or at least by 
a reflective process that is similar to analysis, we may 
be able to distinguish the emotion from the coexist- 
ing perception, or remembrance, or comparison,— 
as we are able, by a very easy analysis, in like man- 
ner, when we both see and smell a rose, to distin- 
guish, in our complex perception, the fragrance 
from the colour and form. 

There is one emotion, in particular, that is capa- 
ble of so many modifications, and has so extensive a 
sway over human life, which it may be said almost 
to occupy from the first wishes of our infancy to the 
last of our old age, that it cannot fail to be combin- 
ed with many of our other feelings, both sensitive 
and intellectual. The emotion to which I allude is 
desire ; a feeling which may exist of various species 
and degrees, from the strongest passion of which the 
mind is susceptible, to the slightest wish of know- 
ing a little more accurately the most trifling object 
before us ;—and though, in speaking of it at pre- 
sert, I am anticipating what, according to the strict 
division which we have made, should not be brought 
forward till we consider the emotions in general, 
this anticipation is absolutely unavoidable for under- 
standing some of the most important phenomena, 
both of perception, which we have been considering, 
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and of those intellectual faculties which we are soon 
to consider. I need not repeat to you, that Nature 
is not to be governed by the systems which we form ; 
that though our systematic arrangements ought not 
to be complicated, her phenomena are almost always 
so; and that, while every thing is thus intermixed 
and connected with .every thing in. the actual phe- 
nomena of mind as well as of matter, it would‘be 
vain for us to think of accommodating our physical 
discussions, with absolute exactness, evento the most 
perfect divisions and subdivisions which we may be 
capable of forming. All that is necessary is, that 
we should not depart from our order of arrangement 
without some advantage in view, and an advantage 
greater than the slight evil which may arise from 
the appearance of temporary confusion. 

The reason of my anticipation, in the present in- 
stance, is to explain to you what [ conceive to con- 
stitute the phenomena of attention, —a state of mind 
which has been understood to imply the exercise of © 
a peculiar intellectual’ power, but which, in the case 
of attention to objects of sense, appears to be noth- 
ing more than the coexistence of desire with the 
perception of the object to which we are said to at- 
tend; as, in attention to other phenomena of the 
mind, itis, in like manner, the coexistence of a par- 
ticular desire with these particular phenomena. The 
‘desire, indeed, modifies the perception, rendering 
our feeling more intense, as any other emotion would 
do that has equal relation to the object.. But there 
is no operation of any power distinct from the de- 
‘sire and perception themselves. 

To understand this fully, however, it may be ne- 
cessary to make some previous remarks on the coex- 
istence of sensations. 
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In the circumstances in which we are placed by 
our beneficent Creator, in a world of objects capable 
of exciting in us various feelings, and with senses 
awake to the profusion of delight,-—breathing and 
moving in the midst of odours, and colours, and 
sounds, and pressed alike in gentle reaction, whe- 
ther our limbs be in exercise or repose, by that firm 
soul which supports us, or the softness on which we 
rest,——in all this mingling action of external things, 
there is scarcely a moment in which any one of our 
feelings can be said to be truly simple. 

Even when we consider but one of our organs, to 
the exclusion of all the others, how innumerable are 
the objects that concur in producing the complex 
affections of a single sense ! In the eye, for example, 
how wide a scene is open to us, wherever our glance 
‘may be turned !---woods, fields, mountains, rivers, 
‘the whole atmosphere of light, and that magnificent 
luminary, which converts into light the whole’ space 
through which it moves, as if incapable of existing 
but in splendour. The mere opening of our eye. 
lid is like the withdrawing of a veil’ which before co. 
vered the universe .:---It is more; it is almost like 
saying to the universe, which had perished, Exist 
again ! 
 Innumerable objects, then, are constantly acting 
together on our organs of sense ; and it is evident, 
that many of these can, at once, produce an effect 
of some sort in the mind, because we truly perceive 
them as a coexisting whole. It is not a single point 
of light only which we see, but a wide landscape ; 
and ‘we are capable of comparing various parts of 
the’landscape with each other,---of distinguishing 
various odours in the compound fragrance of the 
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meadow or the garden,---of feeling the harmony of 
various coexisting melodies. 

The various sensations, then, may coexist, so as to 
produce one complex affection. When they do co- 
exist, it must be remarked, that they are individual- 
ly less intense. The same sound, for example, which 
is scarcely heard in the tumult of the day, is capable 
of affecting us powertully if it recur in the calm of 
the night ; not that it is then absolutely louder, but 
because it is no longer mingled with other sounds, 
and other sensations of various kinds, which render- 
ed it weaker, by coexisting with it.. It may be re- 
garded, then, as a general law of our perceptions, 
that, when many sensations coexist, each individual- 
ly is less vivid than if it existed alone. 

It may be considered almost as another form of 
the same proposition to say, that when many sensa- 
tions coexist, each is not merely weaker, but less 
distinct from the others with which it is combined. 
When a few voices sing together, we easily recog- | 
nize each separate voice. In a very full chorus, we 
distinguish each with more difficulty; and, if a great 
multitude were singing together, we should scarcely 
be able to distinguish any one voice from the rest, 
more than to distinguish the noise of a single billow, 
or a single dashing of a few particles of agitated air, 
in the whole thunders of the ocean and the storm. 

When manysensations coexist, and are, therefore, 
of course weaker and less distinct, if any one were 
suddenly to become much more intense, the rest 
would fade in proportion, so as scarcely to be felt. 
A thousand faint sounds murmur around us, which 
are instantly hushed by any loud noise. If, when 
we are looking at the glittering firmament of suns 
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in a winter night, any one of those distant orbs were 
to become as radiant as our own sun, which is itself 
but the star of our planetary system, there can be 
no question, that, like our sun on its rising, it would 
quench, with its brilliancy, all those little olimmer- 
ing lights, which would still shine on us, indeed, as 
before, but would shine on us without being per- 
ceived. It may be regarded, then, as another gene- 
ral law of the mind, that when many sensations co- 
exist of equal intensity, the effect of the increased 
intensity of one is a diminished intensity of those 
which coexist with it. 


Let us now, for the application of these remarks, 
consider, what it is which takes place in attention, 
when many objects are together acting on our senses, 
and we attend, perhaps, only to a single sensation. 
As a mere description of the process, I cannot use 
a happier examplification than that which Condillac 
has given us in his Logigue. 

Let us imagine a castle, which commands, from 
its elevation, an extensive view of a domain, rich 
with all the beauties of nature and art. It is night 
when we arrive atit. The next morning our win- 
dow-shutters open at the moment when the sun has 
just risen above the horizon,—and close again the 
very moment after. 

Though the whole sweep of country was shown 
to us but for an instant, we must have seen every 
object which it comprehends within the sphere of our 
vision. In a second or a third instant we could 
have received only the same impressions which we 
received at first ; consequently, though the window 
had not been closed again, we should have continu. 
ed to see but what we saw before. 
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This first instant, however, though it unquestion- 
ably showed us. all the scene, gave us no real 
knowledge of it; and, when the windows were 
closed again, there is not one of us who could have 
ventured to give even the slightest description of 
it,---a sufficient proof that we may have seen many 
objects, and yet have learned nothing. 

At length, the shutters are opened again, to re- 
main open while the sun is above the horizon ; and 
we see once more what we saw at first. Even now, 
however, if, in a sort of ecstasy, we were to conti- 
nue to see at once, as in the first instant, all this 
multitude of different objects, we should know as 
little of them when the night arrived, as we knew 
when the window-shutters were closed again atter 
the very moment of their opening. noedw 

To have a knowledge of the scene, then, it is not 
sufficient to behold it all at once, so as to compre- 
hend it in a single gaze; we must consider it in de- 
tail, and pass successively from object to object. 
This is what Nature has taught us all. If she has 
given us the power of seeing many objects at once, 
she has given us also the faculty of looking but at 
one,---that is to say, of directing our eyes on one 
only of the multitude ; and it is to this faculty,--- 
which is a result of our organization, says Condil. 
lac,---that we owe all the knowledge which we:ac- 
quire from sight. 

The faculty is common to us all: and yet, if at- 
terwards we were to talk of the landscape which we 
had all seen, it would be very evident that our 
knowledge of it would not be exactly the same. By 
some of us, a picture might be given of it with to- 
lerable exactness, in which there would be many 
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objects such as they were, and many, perhaps, 
which had very little resemblance to the’ parts. of 
the landscape which we wished to describe. The 
picture which others might give, would probably 
be so confused, that it would be quite impossible 
to recognize the scene in the description, and yet 
all had seen the same objects and nothing but the 
same objects. ‘The only difference is, that some 
of us had wandered, from object to object irregu- 
larly, and that others had looked at them in a cer- 
tain order. | 

Now, what is this order 2? Nature points it out to 
us herself. Itis the very order in which she pre- 
sents to us objects. There are some which are more 
striking than others, and which, of themselves, al- 
most call to us to look at them; they are the pre- 
dominant objects, around which the others seem to 
arrange themselves. It is to them, accordingly, 
that we give our first attention ; and when we have 
remarked their relative situations, the others gra- 
dually fill up the intervals. | 

We begin, then, with the principal objects; we 
observe them in succession ; we compare them, to 
judge of their relative positions. When these are 
ascertained, we observe the objects that fill up the 
intervals, comparing each with the principal object, 
till we have fixed the positions of all. 

When this process of successive, but regular ob- 
servation, is accomplished, we know all the objects 
and their situations, and can embrace them with a 
single glance. Their order, in our mind, is no longer 
an order of mere succession ; it is simultaneous. It 
is that in which they exist, and we see it at once 
distinctly. 
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The comprehensive knowledge thus acquired, we 
owe to the mere skill with which we have directed 
our eyes from object to object. The knowledge has 
been acquired in parts successively ; but, when ac- 
quired, it is present at once to our mind, in the 
same manner as the objects which it retraces to us 
are all present to the single glance of the eye that 
beholds them. | 

The description which I have now given you, 
very nearly after the words of Condillac, is, I think, 
a very faithful representation of a process of which 
we must all repeatedly have been conscious. It 
seems to me, however, faithful as it is as a mere 
description, to leave the great difficulty unexplain- - 
ed, and even unremarked. We see a multitude of 
objects, and we have one complex indistinct feel- 
ing. We wish to know the scene more accurately, 
and, in consequence of this wish, though the ob- 
jects themselves continue as before, we no longer 
seem to view them all, but only one, or a few; 
and the few, which we now see, we see more dis- 
tinctly. Such I conceive to be the process; but 
the difficulty is, that though we seem to view only 
a few objects, and these much more distinctly, the 
field of the eye still comprehends a wide expanse, 
the light from which scarcely affects us, while the 
light from other parts of it, though not more bril- 
liant, produces in us distinct perception. It is vain 
for Condillac to say, that it is in consequence of a 
faculty which we have of directing our eyes on one 
object, a faculty which is the result of our or- 
ganization, and which is common to all mankind ; 
for, in the first place, if this direction of our 
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eyes, of which he speaks, on a single object, be 
meant, in its strict sense, of the eye itself, which 
we direct, it is not true that we have any such fa- 
culty. We cannot direct our eyes so as not to com- 
prehend equally in our field of vision, many objects 
beside that single object which is supposed to have 
fixed our attention ; and if, by the direction of our 
eyes, be meant the exclusive or limited perception 
by our mind itself, there remains the difficulty,— 
how it happens, that while light from innumerable 
objects falls on our retina as before, it no longer 
produces any distinct vision relatively to the ob- 
jects from which it comes,—while light, probably 
not more brilliant, from other objects, produces 
vision much more distinct than before. Let us con- 
sider this difficulty, which, in truth, constitutes the 
principal phenomenon of attention, a little more 
fully. 

When Condillac speaks of the faculty of the 
mind, by which he supposes it capable of directing 
the eye, exclusively, on certain objects, he must 
speak of that only, of which we are conscious, pre- 
viously to the more distinct perception of those ob- 
jects, as certain parts of the scene. 

What is it, then, of which we are conscious, be- 
tween the indistinct perception of the wide scene 
and the distinct perception of parts of the scene ? - 

In the first place, there is a general desire of 
knowing the scene more accurately. This is the 
primary feeling of the process of attention. But 
this primary feeling is soon succeeded by others. 
Indistinct as the whole complex scene may be, 
some parts of it more brilliant, or more striking in 
general character, are less indistinct than others. 

VOL. Il. I 
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There are a few more prominent parts, as Con- 
dillac says, around which the rest are indistinctly 
arranged. 

With some one of these, then, as in itself more 
impressive and attractive, we begin; our general 
desire of knowing the whole scene having been fol- 
lowed by a wish to know this principal part more 
accurately. 

The next step is to prevent the eye itself from 
wandering, that no new objects may distract it, 
and that there may be as little confusion as pos- 
sible of the rays from different objects, on that 
part of the retina on which the rays fell from the 
particular object which we wish to consider. We 
fix our eyes, therefore, and our whole body, as 
steadily as we can, by the muscles subservient to 
these purposes. 

So far, unquestionably, no new faculty is exer- 
cised. We have merely the desire of knowing the 
scene before us,—the selection of some prominent 
object, or rather the mere perception of it, as pe- 
culiarly prominent,—the desire of knowing it par- 
ticularly,—and the contraction of a few muscles, in 
obedience to our volition. 

No sooner, however, has all this taken place, than 
instantly, or almost instantly, and without our con- 
sciousness of any new and peculiar state of mind 
intervening in the process, the landscape becomes 
to our vision altogether different. Certain parts 
only, those parts which we wished to know parti- 
cularly, are seen by us; the remaining parts seem 
almost to have vanished. It is as if every thing be- 
fore had been but the doubtful colouring of en- 
chantment, which had disappeared, and left to us 
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the few prominent realities on which we gaze; or 
rather, it is as if some instant enchantment, obe- 
dient to our wishes, had dissolved every reality be- 
sides, and brought closer to our sight the few ob- 
jects which we desired to see. 

Still, however, all of which we are truly con- 
scious, as preceding immediately the change of ap- 
pearance in the scene, is the mere desire, of which 
I have spoken, combined probably with expecta- 
tion of that more distinct vision which follows. 
There may be a combination of feelings, but no 
new and peculiar feeling, either as simple, or co- 
existing with other feelings,---no indication, inshort, 
of the exercise of a new power. 

Even though we should be incapable, therefore, 
of understanding how the desire should have this 
effect, it would not be the less true that the desire 
of knowing accuratelya particular object in a group, 
is instantly,---or, at least, instantly after some or- 
ganic change which may probably be necessary,--- 
followed by a more vivid and distinct perception of 
the particular object, and a comparative faintness 
and indistinctness of the other objects that coexist 
with it; and that what we call attention is nothing 
more. 

Are the comparative distinctness and indistinct- 
ness, however, a result which we had no reason to 
expect ? or are they not rather what might, in some 
degree at least, have been expected, from our 
knowledge of the few physical facts with respect to 
our coexisting sensations, which I have already 
pointed out to you, and from the circumstance 
which we are next to consider ? We have seen, in 
the observations already made by us, that many 
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coexisting perceptions are indistinct, and that when 
one becomes more vivid, the others become still 
fainter. All that is necessary, therefore, is to dis- 
cover some cause of increased vividness of that one 
to which we are said to attend. 

If we can discover any reason why this should be- 
come more vivid, the comparative indistinctness of 
the other parts of the scene may be considered as 
following of course. | 

Such a cause exists, unquestionably, in that feel- 
ing of desire, without which there can be no atten- 
tion. ‘To attend, is to have a desire of knowing 
that to which we attend, and attention without de- 
sire is a verbal contradiction, an inconsistency, at 
least, as great as if we were said to desire to know 
without any desire of knowing, or to be attentive 
without attention, 

When we attend, then, to any part of a complex 
group of sensations, there is always an emotion of. 
desire, however slight the emotion may be, connect- 
ed exclusively with that particular part of the group 
to which we attend: and whatever effect our emo- 
tions produce on the complex feelings that accom- 
pany them, we may expect to be produced, in some 
greater or less degree, by the desire in the complex 
process which we term attention. 

The effect which our expectation might antici- 
pate, is the very effect that is truly found to take 
place,—an increased liveliness of that part of the 
complex group, to which alone the desire relates. 

That it is the nature of our emotions of every 
sort, to render more vivid all the mental“affections 
with which they are peculiarly combined, as if their 
own vivacity were in some measure divided with 
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these, every one who has felt any strong emotion, 
must have experienced. The eye has, as it were, 
a double quickness to perceive what we love or 
hate, what we hope or fear. Other objects may be 
seen slightly ; but these, if seen at all, become in- 
stantly permanent, and cannot appear to us with- 
out impressing their presence, as it were, in stronger 
feeling on our senses and our soul. 

Such is the effect of emotion, when combined 
even with sensations that are of themselves, by 
their own nature, vivid; and mark therefore less 
strikingly the increase of vividness received. The 
vivifying effect, however, is still more remarkable, 
by its relative proportion, when the feelings with 
which the emotion is combined are in themselves 
peculiarly faint, as in the case of mere memory or 
imagination. The object of any of our emotions, 
thus merely conceived by us, becomes, in many 
cases, so vivid as to render even our accompanying 
perceptions comparatively faint. The mental ab- 
sence of lovers, for example, is proverbial; and 
what is thus termed, in popular language, absence, 
is nothing more than the greater vividness of some 
mere conception, or other internal feeling, than of 
any, or all of the external objects present at the 
time, which have no peculiar relation to the pre- 
vailing emotion :— 

‘«‘ The darkened sun 
Loses his light: The rosy-bosom’d Spring 
To weeping Fancy pines; and yon bright arch, 
Contracted, bends into a dusky vault. 
All nature fades, extinct; and she alone, 
Heard, felt, and seen, possesses every thought, 


» Fills every sense, and pants in every vein. 
Books are but formal dulness,—tedious friends, 
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And sad amid the social band he sits 

Lonely and unattentive. From his tongue 
The unfinish’d period falls : while, borne away 
On swelling thought, his wafted spirit flies 

To the vain bosom of his distant Fair ; 

And leaves the semblance of a lover, fix’d 

In melancholy site, with head declined 

And love-dejected eyes.’* 


What brighter colours the fears of superstition 
give to the dim objects perceived in twilight, the 
inhabitants of the village who have to pass the 
churchyard at any late hour, and the little students 
of ballad lore, who have carried with them from the 
nursery many tales which they almost tremble to 
remember, know well. And in the second sight of 
this northern part of the island, there can be no 
doubt, that the objects which the seers conceive 
themselves to behold, truly are more vivid, as con- 
ceptions, than, but for the superstition and the me- 
lancholy character of the natives, which harmenize 
with the objects of this gloomy foresight, they would _ 
have been; and that it is in consequence of this 
brightening effect of the emotion, as concurring 
with the dim and shadowy objects which the va- 
poury atmosphere of our lakes and valleys presents, 
that fancy, relatively to the individual, becomes a 
temporary reality. ‘The gifted eye, which has once 
believed itself favoured with such a view of the fu- 
ture, will, of course, ever after have a quicker fore- 
sight and more frequent revelations ; its own wilder 
emotion communicating still more vivid forms and 
colours to the objects which it dimly perceives. 


* Thomson’s Seasons—Spring, v. 1006—1021. 
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On this subject, however, I need not seek any 
additional illustration. I may fairly suppose you to 
admit, as a general physical law of the Phenomena 
of Mind, that the influence of every emotion is to 
render more vivid the perception or conception of 
its object. 

I must remark, however, that when the emotion 
is very violent, as in the violence of any of our 
fiercer passions, though it still renders every object 
with which it harmonizes, more vivid and promi- 
nent, it mingles with them some degree of its own 
confusion of feeling. It magnifies and distorts; and 
what it renders brighter it ‘d6és not therefore ren- 
der more distinct :— » 


<*> 


‘“‘ The flame of passion, through the struggling soul 
Deep-kindled, shows across that sudden blaze 

The object of its rapture, vast of size, 

With fiercer colours and a night of shade.” 


The species of desire which we are considering, 
however, is not of this fierce and tempestuous kind. 

Emotions of a calmer species have the vivifying 
effect without the indistinctness ; and precisely of 
this degree is that desire which constitutes atten- 
tion, as coexisting with the sensations, or other feel- 
ings to which we are said to attend. 

We have found, then, in the desire which accom- 
panies attention, or rather which chiefly constitutes 
it, the cause of that increased intensity which we 
sought. 

When all the various objects of a scene are of 


* Pleasures of Imagination, Book II. v. 137——140. 
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themselves equally, or nearly equally, interesting 
or indifferent to us, the union of desire, with any 
particular perception of the group, might be sup- 
posed, a priori, to render this perception in some 
degree more vivid than it was before. It is not 
necessary that this difference of vividness should 
take place wholly, or even be very striking, in the 
first instant; for, by becoming in the first instant 
even slightly more vivid, it acquires additional co- 
louring and prominence, so as to increase that inte- 
rest. which led us originally to select it for our first 
minute observation, and thus to brighten it more 
and more progressively. Indeed, when we reflect 
on our consciousness, during what is called an effort 
of attention, we feel that some such progress as this 
really takes place, the object becoming gradually 
more distinct while we gaze, till at length it re- 
quires a sort of effort to turn away to the other co- 
existing objects, and to renew with them the same 
process. | 
Attention, then, is not a simple mental state, but 
a process or a combination of feelings. It is not 
the result of any peculiar power of the mind, but of 
those mere laws of perception, by which the increas- 
ed vividness of one sensation produces a correspond- 
ing faintness of others coexisting with it, and of that 
law of our emotions, by which they communicate 
greater intensity to every perception, or other feel- 
ing, with which they coexist and harmonize. 
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LECTURE XXXII. 


ON THE EXTERNAL AFFECTIONS OF MIND COMBINED 
WITH DESIRE, CONTINUED—ON THE INTERNAL AF- 
FECTIONS OF MIND—CLASSIFICATION OF THEM. 


In my last Lecture, Gentlemen, I concluded my 
sketch of the different hypotheses of philosophers 
with respect to perception, with an account of that 
Preéstablished Harmony, by which Leibnitz, ex- 
cluding all reciprocal agency of mind and matter, 
endeavoured to account for the uniform coincidence 
of our mental feelings with our bodily movements,— 
a hypothesis which, though it does not seem to 
have gained many followers out of Germany, pro- 
_ duced the most enthusiastic admiration in the coun- 
try of its author. I may remark, by the way, as a 
very striking example of the strange mixture of 
seemingly opposite qualities, which we frequently 
find in the character of nations, that, while the 
country, of which I speak, has met with ridicule, 
most unjust in degree, as national ridicule always 
is, for the heaviness of its laborious erudition, it 
must be allowed to surpass all other countries in the 
passionate enthusiasm of its philosophy, which, par- 
ticularly in metaphysics, from the reign of Leibnitz 
to the more recent worship paid to the transcenden- 
talism of Kant, seems scarcely to have admitted of 
any calm approbation, or to have known any other 
inquirers than violent partisans and violent foes. 
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After my remarks on this hypothesis, which 
closed my view of our external affections of mind, 
as they exist simply, I next proceeded to consider 
them as they exist, combined with desire, in that 
state of the mind which is termed attention, a state 
which has been supposed to indicate a peculiar in- 
tellectual power, but which, I endeavoured to show 
you, admits of being analyzed into other more ge- 
neral principles. 

It is to our consciousness, of course, that we must 
refer for the truth of any such analysis; and the 
process which it reveals to us, in attention, seems, I 
think, to justify the analysis which I made, indica- 
ting a combination of simpler feelings, but not any 
new and distinct species of feeling, to be referred 
to a peculiar faculty. 

We see many objects together, and we see them 
indistinctly. We wish to know them more accurate- 
ly, and we are aware that this knowledge can be 
acquired only in detail. We select some one more 
prominent object from the rest, or rather, without 
any selection on our part, this object excites, in a 
higher degree, our desire of observing it particular- 
ly, merely by being more prominent, or, in some 
other respect, more interesting than the rest. To 
observe it particularly, we fix our body, and our 
eyes,—for it is a case of vision which I have taken 
for an example,—as steadily as possible, that the 
light from the same points of the object may conti- 
nue to fall on the same points of the retina. To- 
gether with our wish, we have an expectation, the 
natural effect of uniform past experience, that the 
object will now be more distinctly perceived by us ; 
and, in accordance with this expectation, when the 
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process which I have described is completed, the 
object, as if it knew our very wish and hastened to 
gratify it, does become more distinct ; and, in pro- 
portion as it becomes thus more vivid, the other ob- 
jects of the group become gradually fainter, till at 
length they are scarcely felt to be present. Such, 
without the intervention of any new and peculiar 
state of mind, is the mental process, as far as we 
are conscious of it; and, if this be the process, 
there is no reason to infer in it the operation of any 
power of the mind different from those which are 
exercised in other cases. The general capacities 
of perception, and desire, and expectation, and vo- 
luntary command of certain muscles, which, on 
every view of the phenomena of attention, we must 
allow the mind to possess, are, of themselves, suffi- 
cient to explain the phenomena, and preclude, 
therefore, any further reference. 

The brightening of the objects to which we at- 
tend, that is to say, of the objects which have in- 
terested us, and which we feel a desire of knowing, 
and the consequent fading of the other coexisting 
objects, I explained, by the well known influence, 
not of desire merely, but of all our emotions, in ren- 
dering more vivid those objects of perception or 
fancy, with which they harmonize; and I illustrated 
this influence by various examples. 

The phantasms of imagination, in the reveries of 
our waking hours, when our external senses are still 
open, and quick to feel, are, as mere conceptions, far 
less vivid than the primary perceptions from which 
they originally flowed ; and yet, under the influence 
of any strong emotion, they become so much more 
bright and prominent than external things, that, to 
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the impassioned muser on distant scenes and per- 
sons, the scenes and persons truly around him are 
almost as if they were not in existence. Ifa mere 
conception, then, faint as it must always be by its 
own nature, can thus be rendered more vivid than 
reality by the union of any strong desire, it is surely 
less wonderful that the same cause should commu- 
nicate the same superior vividness to the brighter 
realities of perception. If what we remember with 
interest, and wish to see again, become so much 
more vivid in our fancy, merely by this very. wish, 
that we scarcely perceive any one of the innume- 
rable objects before our eyes, what we truly see, in 
its own lively colouring, and feel a strong desire of 
knowing more intimately, may well be supposed to 
render us less sensible to the other coexisting ob- 
jects, which the very shadows of our imagination, 
when brightened by a similar desire, were able men- _ 
tally to annihilate or eclipse. 7 

In addition to this direct vivifying influence of the 
desire itself, some part, and perhaps a very consi- 
derable part, of the brightening of the object, dur- 
ing attention, may arise indirectly from the mere 
muscular adaptation of the organ. I do not speak 
merely of that internal adaptation, whatever it may 
be, which accommodates the organ to the object, 
and, therefore, varies with the distance of the ob- 
ject, but of that simpler contraction which keeps 
the organ, as a whole, steadily fixed. Itis proved by 
many facts, that a certain time is necessary for vi- 
sion, and, probably, in like manner, for all our per: 
ceptions. A cannon ball, for example, though it 
must have reflected light to us, during its passage, 
may yet pass before our eyes so rapidly as not to 
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be perceived ; and, if a part of the eye be affected, 
in a certain manner, by one colour, and a different 
colour fall upon it so rapidly after the first that the 
former affection has not previously ceased, the re- 
sult is not the visual affection, which the second 
colour alone would have produced, but that which 
would have arisen at once from a mixture of the 
two colours. In this way, in an experiment, which 
has been often performed, for the demonstration of 
this simple and beautiful fact; if a cylinder be 
painted in longitudinal bars, with the prismatic co- 
lours, in certain proportions, and be revolved rapidly 
on its axis, its surface to the eye will not seem to 
present any one of the colours which are really 
painted on it, but a uniform whiteness, which it 
has not, on a single point of its whole surface. 

If rays of different colours, falling in rapid suc- 
cession on the same points of the retina, thus seem 
_ to mingle with each other, and produce one con- 
fused effect, it must evidently be of great import- 
ance, for distinct vision, that the eyes should be so 
fixed, that the rays from the objects which we wish 
to observe, may not fall on parts of the retina, pre- 
viously affected by the light of other objects, but, 
as much as possible, on the same parts, during the 
whole time of our observation. This can be done, as 
I have said, only by the continued agency of certain 
muscles ; and hence arises that feeling of muscular 
effort, of which we areconscious inthe process. How 
difficult it is for us to keep a muscle, for any length 
of time, in the same exact point of contraction, 
without the slightest deviation from this point, is 
well known to physiologists ; and it is not wonder- 
ful, therefore, that, in attention, we should be con- 
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scious of a considerable effort, in endeavouring to fix 
steadily any of our organs. The power of thus fixing 
our muscles, is a power which improves by habitual 
exercise ; and it is probably very much in this way 
that the practised eye is able so rapidly to distin- 
guish the minute parts of objects, which require 
from others a much longer effort of attention. 

But, whatever the effect of the muscular adapta- 
tion may be, it is not the less certain, if we reflect 
on our feelings, that the mental part of the process 
of attention involves nothing more, in addition to 
the primary perception, which is its object, than de- 
sire with expectation. ‘This is all of which we are 
truly conscious, previously to the brightening of the 
perception itself, to which we are said to attend ;--- 
a brightening which, from the general laws of emo- 
tion, might very naturally be expected as the result 
of the union of desire with any of our sensations. 
In such circumstances, then, it is not wonderful 
that we should remember best the objects to which ° 
we pay most attention, since this is only to say that 
we remember best the objects on which we have 
dwelt longest, and with greatest interest, and which 
we have therefore known most accurately. 

Such are our sensations or perceptions, when 
united with desire, exhibiting appearances which 
seem at first to indicate, though they do not truly 
indicate, a peculiar power or susceptibility of the 
mind. We shall find, in considering our intellec- 
tual states of mind, the order of mental phenomena, 
to which we next proceed, that the union of desire 
with these has led, in like manner, to the belief of 
many distinct intellectual powers, which yet, like 
attention, admit of being analyzed into simpler ele- 
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ments. These intellectual phenomena themselves, 
in their simple state, must, however, be first exa- 
mined by us. 


Having now, then, offered all the observations 
for which our limited course allows me room, on the 
very important primary class of external affections 
of the mind, I proceed, according to our general 
division, to consider the secondary class of its inter- 
nal affections ; those states of it which are not the 
result of causes foreign to the mind itself, but im- 
mediate consequents of its own preceding feelings. 

The Divine Contriver of our mental frame, who 
formed the soul to exist in certain states, on the pre- 
sence of external things, formed it also to exist, in 
certain successive states, without the presence or di- 
rect influence of any thing external; the one state 
of the mind being as immediately the cause of the 
state of mind which follows it, as, in our external 
feelings, the change produced in our corporeal or- 
gan of sense is the cause of any one of the particu- 
lar affections of that class. Inthe one class, that of 
our internal affections, the phenomena depend on 
the laws which regulate the successive changes of 
state of the mind itself. In the other class, that of 
our external affections, they depend on the laws of 
the mind, indeed, which is susceptible of these pe- 
culiar changes of state; but they depend, in an 
equal degree, on the laws which give to matter its 
peculiar qualities, and, consequently, its peculiar in- 
fluence on this mental susceptibility. If light were 
to be annihilated, it is very evident that, though 
our mind itself were to continue endowed with all 
its present susceptibilities, it never again could be- 
hold the sun, around whose cold and gloomy mass 
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our earth might still revolve as now; nor, in such 
circumstances, is there any reason to suppose that it 
would exist in any one of those various states 
which constitute the delightful sensations of vision. 
These sensations, then, depend on external things, 
as much as on the mind itself. But though, after 
we have once been enriched with the splendid ac- 
quisitions which our perceptive organs afford us, 
every thing external were to vanish, not from our 
sight merely, but from all our senses, and our mind 
alone were to exist in the infinity of space, together 
with that Eternal Majesty which formed it,—still 
thought after thought, and feeling after feeling, 
would arise, as it were, spontaneously, in the dis- 
embodied spirit, if no change in its nature were to 
take place ; and the whole world of light and fra- 
grance, and harmony, would, in its remembrance, 
almost rise again, as if outliving annihilation itself. 
It is by this capacity of internal change of state, in- 
deed, that the soul is truly immortal, which, if it 
were capable of no affections but those which I have 
termed external, would itself be virtually as mortal 
as all the mortal things that are around it; since, 
but for them, as causes of its feelings, it could not, 
in these circumstances of complete dependence, 
have any feelings whatever, and could, therefore, 
exist only in that state of original insensibility which 
preceded the first sensation that gave it conscious- 
ness of existence. Itis, in the true sense of immor- 
tality of life, immortal, only because its depends for 
its feelings, as well as for its mere existence, not on 
the state of perishable things, which are but the at- 
mosphere that floats around it, but on its own inde- 
pendent laws; or, at least,---for the laws of mind, 
as well as the laws of matter, can mean nothing 
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more,--depends for the successions of its feelings 
only on the provident arrangements of that All- 
foreseeing Power, whose will, as it existed at the 
very moment at which it called every thing from 
nothing, and gave to mind and matter their powers 
and susceptibilities, is thus, consequently, in the 
whole series of effects, from age to age, the eternal 
legislation of the universe. 

Even while our soul is united to this bodily frame, 
and continually capable of being affected by the ob- 
jects that are continually present with it, by far the 
greater number of our feelings are those which arise 
from our internal successions of thought. Innume- 
rable as our perceptions are, they are but a small 
part of the varied consciousness of a day. We do 
not see or feel objects merely, —for this alone would 
be of little value ; but we compare them with each 
other—we form plans of action, and prosecute them 
with assiduous attention, or we meditate on the 
means by which they may most effectually be pro- 
secuted ; and with all our perceptions of external 
things, and plans of serious thought, a continued 
fairy-work of involuntary fancy is incessantly ming- 
ling, in consequence of the laws of suggestion in the 
mind itself, like the transient shadows on a stream, 
of the clouds that flit over it, which picture on it 
their momentary forms, as they pass in rapid va- 
riety, without affecting the course of the busy cur- 
rent, which glides along in its majestic track, as if 
they had never been. If we had the power of ex- 
ternal sense only, life would be as passive as the 
most unconnected dream, or rather far more pas- 
sive and irregular than the wildest of our dreams. 
Our remembrances, comparisons, our hopes, our 
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fears, and all the variety of our thoughts and emo- 
tions, give a harmony and unity to our general con- 
sciousness, which make the consciousness of each 
day a little drama, or a connected part of that still 
greater drama, which is to end only with the death 
of its hero, or rather with the commencement of his 
glorious apotheosis. 


How wide a field the internal affections of the 
mind present, without dependence on the system of 
material things,—with which we are connected, in- 
deed, by many delightful ties, but by ties that have 
relation only to this mortal scene,—is proved in a 
very striking manner, by the increased energy of 
thought which we often seem to acquire in those 
hours of the quiet of the night, when every external 
influence is nearly excluded,—the hours of inward 
meditation, in which the mind has been poetically 
said to retire into the sanctuary of its own immense 
-abode, and to feel there and enjoy its spiritual infi-. 
nity, as if admitted to the ethereal dwellings and 
the feasts of the Gods. 


« Nonne vides, quoties nox circumfunditur atra 
Immensi terga Oceani terramque polumque, 
Cum rerum obduxit species obnubilus Aer 

Nec fragor impulsas aut vox allabitur aures, 

Ut nullo intuitti mens jam defixa, recedit 

In sese, et vires intra se colligit omnes ? 

Ut magno hospitio potitur, seque excipit ipsa 
Totam intus; seu jussa Detim discumbere mensis. 
Nam neque sic illam solido de marmore tecta 
Nec cum porticibus capiunt laquiaria centum 
Aurea, tot distincta locis, tot regibus apta, 
Quesiteeque epule, Tyrioque instructus ab ostro: 
Ut gaudet sibi juncta, sibique intenditur ipsa, 
Ipsa sibi tota incumbens, totamque pererrans 
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immensa immensam spatio longéque patentem. 

Seu dulces inter latebras Heliconis amezeni, 

Et sacram Phoeebi nemorum divertitur umbram, 
Foecundum pleno exercens sub pectore numen ; 

Seu causas rerum occultas, et semina volvit, 

Et queis feederibus conspirent maximus Ather 
Neptunusque Pater, Tellusque, atque omnia gignant ; 
Sive altum virtutis iter subducit, et almus 

Molitur leges, queis fortunata juventus 

Pareat, ac pace imperium tutetur et armis.?’* 


The internal states of mind, then, which form 
the class next to be considered by us, present to our 
inquiry no narrow or uninteresting field. We are 
to find in these again every thing, though in fainter 
colours, which delighted and interested us in the 
former class; while we are, at the same time, to 
discover an abundant source of feelings still more 
delightful and sublime in themselves, and still more 
interesting to our analysis. We are no longer mere 
sensitive beings, that gaze upon the universe, and 
feel pain or pleasure as a few of its elementary par- 
ticles touch our nerves. We are the discoverers of 
laws, which every element of the universe obeys,-.- 
the tracers of events of ages that are past,---the cal- 
culators and prophets of events, that are not to oc- 
cur till generation after generation of the prophetic 
calculators that succeed us shall themselves have 
passed away ;—and, while we are thus able to dis. 
cover the innumerable relations of created things, 
we are, at the same time, by the medium of these 
internal states of our own mind, the discoverers al- 
so of that Infinite Being, who framed every thing 
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which it is our glory to be capable merely of obser- 
ving, and who, without acting directly on any of 
our organs of sense, is yet present to our intellect 
with as bright a reality of perception, as the suns 
and planets which he has formed are present to our 
corporeal vision. 7 

The species of philosophical inquiry, which our 
internal affections of mind admit, is exactly the 
same as that which our external affections admit ; 
that is to say, we are, in our inquiry, to consider the 
circumstances in which they arise, and the circum- 
stances which follow them, with the relations which 
they appear to us mutually to bear to our external 
feelings, and to each other, and nothing more. It 
is as little possible for us, independently of experi- 
ence, to discover, @ priori, any reason that one state 
of mind should be followed directly by another state 
of mind, as, in the case of our external feelings, to 
discover any reason that the presence of light should 
be followed by that particular mental state which 
constitutes the sensation of colour, not by that 
which constitutes the perception of the song of a 
nightingale, or the fragrance of a violet, or that 
those external causes should be followed by their pe- 
culiar sensations rather than by the perception of 
colour. It is equally vain for us to think of disco- 
vering any reason in the nature of the mind itself, 
which could have enabled us to predict, without 
actual experience, or, at least, without analogy of 
other similar instances, any of the mere intellectual 
changes of state, that the sight of an object, which 
we have seen before in other circumstances, should 
recal, by instant spontaneous suggestion, those other 
circumstances which exist no longer; that in meet- 
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ing, in the most distant country, a native of our 
own land, it should be in our power, by a sin- 
gle word, to annihilate, as it were, for the moment, 
all the seas and mountains between him and his 
home; or, in the depth of the most gloomy dun- 
geon, where its wretched tenant, who has been its 
tenant for half a life, sees, and scarcely sees, the 
few faint rays that serve but to speak of a sunshine, 
which he is not to enjoy, and which they deprive 
him of the comfort of forgetting, and to render vi- 
sible to his very eyes that wretchedness which he 
feels at his heart, that even this creature of mi- 
sery,—whom no one in the world perhaps remem- 
bers but the single being, whose regular presence, 
at the hour at which he gives him, day by day, the 
means of adding to his life another year of wretch- 
edness like the past, is scarcely felt as the presence 
of another living thing,—should yet, bythe influence 
of a single thought, enter into the instant possession 
of a freedom, beyond that which the mere destruction 
of hisdungeon could give,—a freedom which restores 
him not merely to the liberty, but to the very years 
which he had lost,~to the woods, and the brook, 
and the fields of his boyish frolics, and to all the 
happy faces which were only as happy as his own. 
The innumerable examples of such successions of 
thought we know from experience, but from experi- 
ence only. It is enough for us, however, to ascer- 
tain the simple fact, that the internal suggestions of 
thought after thought, without the recurrence of any 
external object, does take place, as truly as sensation 
itself, when external objects recur,---to observe the 
general circumstances relating to the suggestion, --- 
and to arrange the principle on which it seems to 
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depend, as a principle of our intellectual constitu- 
tion. While we attempt no more than this, we are 
certain at least that we are not attempting any thing 
which is beyond the sphere of human exertion. To 
attempt more, and to strive to discover, in any one 
of the series of our internal feelings, some reason 
which might have led us originally to predict its ex- 
istence, or the existence of the other mental affect- 
ions which succeed it, would be to hope to discover, 
what is not merely beyond our power even to divine, 
but what we should be incapable of knowing that 
we had divined, even though we should casually have 
succeeded in making the discovery. 


In the classification of our internal feelings, as in 
every classification, and, indeed, in every thing, in- 
tellectual or moral, which can exercise us, it is evi- 
dent that we may err in two ways, by excess or de- 
ficiency. We may multiply divisions without ne- 
cessity, or we may labour in vain to force into one 
division individual diversities, which cannot, by any 
labour, be made to correspond. ‘The golden mean, 
of which moralists speak, is as important in science 
as in our practical views of happiness ; and the ha- 
bit of this cautious speculative moderation is, pro- 
bably, of as difficult attainment in the one, as the 
habitual contentment which is necessary to the en- 
joyment of the other. 

When we think of the infinite variety of the phy- 
sical objects around us, and of the small number of 
classes in which they are at present arranged, it 
would seem to us, if we were ignorant of the history 
of philosophy, that the regular progress of classifica- 
tion must have been to simplify, more and more, 
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the general circumstances of agreement on which 
arrangement depends; that, in this progressive sim- 
plification, millions of diversities must have been 
originally reduced to thousands,—these, afterwards, 
to hundreds,—and these again, successively, to divi- 
sions still more minute. But the truth is, that this 
simplicity of division is far from being so progressive 
in the arrangement even of external things. The 
first steps of classification must, indeed, uniformly 
be, to reduce the great multitude of obvious diversi- 
ties to some less extensive tribes. But the mere 
guess-work of hypothesis soon comes in to supply 
the place of laborious observation or experiment, and 
of that slow and accurate reasoning on observations 
and experiments, which, to minds of very rapid ima- 
gination, is, perhaps, a labour as wearisome, as, in 
the long observation itself, to watch for hours, with 
an eye fixed like the telescope through which it 
gazes, one constant point of the heavens, or to mi- 
nister to the furnace, and hang over it in painful ex- 
pectance of the transmutations which it tardily pre. 
sents. By the unlimited power of an hypothesis, 
we in a moment range together, under one general 
name, myriads of diversities the most obstinately 
discordant ; as if the mere giving of aname could of 
itself alter the qualities of things, making similar 
what was dissimilar before, like words of magic, that 
convert any thing into any thing. When the hypo- 
thesis is proved to be false, the temporary magic of 
the spell is of course dissolved ; and all the original 
diversities appear again to be ranged once more in 
a wider variety of classes. Even where, without 
any such guess-work of hypothetical resemblance, 
divisions and arrangements have been formed on the 
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justest principles, according to the qualities of ob- 
jects known at the time, some new observation, or 
new experiment, is continually showing differences 
of composition or of general qualities, where none 
were conceived before ; and the same philosophy is 
thus, at the same moment, employed in uniting 
and disuniting,—in reducing many objects to a few, 
and separating a fewinto many,—as the same electric 
power, at the moment in which it is attracting ob- 
jects nearer to it, repels others which were almost 
in contiguity, and often brings the same object close 
to it, only to throw it off the next moment to a 
greater distance. While a nicer artificial analysis, 
-or more accurate observation, is detecting unsus- 
pected resemblances, and, still more frequently, un- 
suspected diversities, there is hence no fixed point 
nor regular advance, but a sort of ebb and flow of 
wider and narrower divisions and subdivisions ; and 
the classes of an intervening age may befewer thanthe 
classes both of the age which preceded it and of that 
which comes after it. For a very striking example 
of this alternation, I may refer to the history of that 
science, which is to matter what our intellectual an- 
alysis is to mind. ‘The elements of bodies have been 
more and fewer successively, varying with the ana- 
lyses of almost every distinguished chemist: far from 
having fewer principles of bodies, as chemistry ad- 
vances, how many more elements have we now than 
in the days of Aristotle! There can be no question, 
that when man first looked around him with a phi- 
losophic eye, and saw, in the sublime rudeness of 
nature, something more than objects of savage ra- 
pacity, or still more savage indifference, he must 
have conceived the varieties of bodies to be innu- 
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merable ; and could as little have thought of com- 
prehending them all under a few simple names, as 
of comprehending the whole earth itself within his 
narrow grasp. Ina short time, however, this nar- 
row grasp, if I may venture so to express myself, 
did strive to comprehend the whole eartb ; and soon 
after man had made the first great advance in sci- 
ence, of wondering at the infinity of things in which 
he was lost, we had sages, such as Thales, Anaxi- 
menes, and Heraclitus, who were forming everything 
of a single principle,---water, or air, or fire. The 
four elements, which afterwards reigned so long in 
the schools of physics, gave place toa single princi- 
ple with the alchemists ; or to three principles,---salt, 
sulphur, and mercury,---with chemists less bold in 
conjecture. These, again, were soon multiplied by 
observers of still nicer discrimination ; and modern 
chemistry, while it has shown some bodies, which 
we regarded as different, to be composed of the same 
elements, has, at the same time, shown, that what 
we regarded as elements, are themselves compounds 
of elements which we knew not before. 

To him who looks back on the history of our own 
science, the analytic science of mind, which, as I 
have already said, may almost be regarded, in its 
most important aspects, as a sort of intellectual che- 
mistry,---there will appear the same alternate widen- 
ing and narrowing of classification. The mental 
phenomena are, in one age or country, of many 
classes ; ina succeeding age, or in a different coun- 
try, they are of fewer ; and again, after the lapse of 
another age, or the passage of a river or a mountain, 
they are of many more. In our own island, after 
the decay of scholastic metaphysics, from Hobbes to 
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Hume,---if I may use these names, as dates of eras, 
in a science, on which, with all their unfortunate 
errors on many of the most important points of hu- 
man belief, they both unquestionably threw a degree 
of light, which rendered their errors on these sub- 
jecis the more to be lamented,---in this long and 
brilliant period,---which, of course, includes, with 
many other eminent names, the very eminent au- 
thor of the Essay on the Human Understanding,--- 
there was a tendency to simplify, as much as possi- 
ble, the classification of the phenomena of mind ; 
and more regard, perhaps, was paid to the similari- 
ties of phenomena, than to their differences. Sub- 
sequent to this period, however, the philosophy of 
Dr Reid, and, in general, of the metaphysicians of 
this part of the island, has had the opposite ten- 
dency,---to enlarge, as I conceive, far beyond what 
was necessary, the number of classes which they con- 
sidered as too limited before ;---and, in proportion, 
more regard has perhaps been paid to the differences, 
or supposed differences of phenomena, than to their 
resemblances. There can be no doubt, at least, 
that we are now accustomed to speak of more powers 
or operations of the mind, than even the schoolmen 
themselves, fond as they were of all the nicest sub- 
tilties of infinitesimal subdivision. 

The difference in this respect, however, is not so 
striking, when we consider successions of ages, in 
which, of course, from our general notion of the 
effects of time, we are accustomed to expect va- 
riety, as when we look to neighbouring countries 
at the same period, especially if we consider the 
advantage of that noble art, which might have been 
supposed, by the wide diffusion which it gives to 
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opinion, to have removed, as to human sentiment, 
all the boundaries of mere geographic distance. 
Slight, however, as the distance is which separates 
the two countries, the philosophy of France, in its 
views of the phenomena of mind, and the phileso- 
phy of Britain, particularly of this part of Britain, 
have for more than halfa century differed as much 
as the philosophy of different ages ; certainly in a 
degree far greater, than, but for experience, it 
would have been easy for us to suppose. In France, 
all the phenomena of mind have been, during that 
period, regarded as sensations, or transformed sen- 
sations, that is to say, as sensations variously sim- 
plified or combined. ‘The works of Condillac, who 
professed to have founded his system on that of 
Locke, but who evidently did not understand fully 
what Locke intended, gave the principal tone to 
this philosophic belief; and it has been fostered 
since by that passion for the simple and the won- 
derful, which, when these two objects can be unit- 
ed, is perhaps the strongest of all our intellectual 
passions. In the system of the French metaphy- 
sicians, they are united in a very high degree. 
That this universal presence of sensation, whether 
true or false, is at least very simple, cannot be de- 
nied; and there is certainly abundant matter of 
wonder in the supposed discovery, that all the va- 
riety of our internal feelings are those very feelings 
of a different class, to which they have so little ap- 
pearance of belonging. It is a sort of perpetual 
masquerade, in which we enjoy the pleasure of re- 
cognizing a familiar friend in a variety of grotesque 
dresses, and the pleasure also of enjoying the mis- 
takes of those around us, who take him for a dif- 
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ferent person, merely because he has changed his 
robe and his mask. The fallacy of the doctrine is 
precisely of that kind, which, if once admitted, is 
most difficult to be shaken off. It relates to a sys- 
tem which is very simple, very wonderful, and ob- 
viously true in part. Indeed, when there are so 
many actual transformations of our feelings, so many 
emotions, of which the principal elements are so lit- 
tle recognizable, in the complex affection that re- 
sults from them,—the supposition that all the varie- 
ties of our consciousness may be only modes of one 
simple class of primary feelings, false as it is, is far 
from being the most striking example which the his- 
tory of our science presents of the extravagance of 
philosophic conjecture. 

The speculations of the French school of philo- 
sophers, to which I have now alluded, as to the 
supposed universal transmutations of feeling, bear, 
as you can scarcely fail to have remarked, a very 
obvious resemblance, in extreme simplicity, to the 
speculations of the alchemists ontransmutationsof an- 
other kind. The resemblance is stated, with great 
force, by a living French author, himself a meta- 
physician of no humble rank. I allude to a pas- 
sage which you will find quoted by Mr Stewart, in 
one of the valuable preliminary dissertations of his 
volume of Essays, from a work of De Gerando. 

«‘ It required nothing less,’’——says this ingenious 
writer,---¢ than the united splendour of the disco- 
veries brought to light by the new chemical school, 
to tear the minds of men from the pursuit of a 
simple and primary element ; a pursuit renewed in 
every age, with an indefatigable perseverance, and 
always renewed in vain. With what feelings of 
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contempt would the physiologists of former times 
have looked down on the chemists of the present 
age, whose timid and circumscribed system admits 
nearly forty different principles in the composition 
of bodies! What a subject of ridicule would the 
new nomenclature have afforded to an alchemist ! 

“The Philosophy of Mind has its alchemists al- 
so; men, whose studies are directed to the pursuit 
of one single principle, into which the whole science 
may be resolved; and who flatter themselves with 
the hope of discovering the grand secret, by which 
the pure gold of truth may be produced at plea- 
sure.’’* 

This secret of the intellectual opus magnum, Con- 
dillac conceived himself to have found ; or, rather, 
as I have already said, he ascribed the grand disco- 
very to our own illustrious countryman. In this re- 
ference the whole school of French metaphysicians 
have very strangely agreed; conferring on Mr 
Locke a praise which they truly meant to do him 
honour, but praise which the object of it would 
have hastened to disclaim. He certainly was not 
that alchemist in the science of mind which they 
conceived him to be; though he was a chemist in 
it, unquestionably, and a chemist of the highest 
rank, 


* Chap. I. Sect. ii. p. 15, 16. 4to Edit. 
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LECTURE XXXIITI. 


ON THE CLASSIFICATION OF THE MENTAL PHENO- 
MENA, BY LOCKE—-BY CONDILLAC—-BY REID—A 
NEW CLASSIFICATION. 


GENTLEMEN, in the conclusion of my last Lec- 
ture, I alluded to the system of the French meta- 
physicians, as an instance of error from extreme 
simplification in the analysis of that class of our 
feelings which we are now considering. 

Of this system,---which deserves some fuller no- 
tice, on account both of the greattalents which have 
stated and defended it, and of its very wide diffu- 
sion,---I may remark, in the first place, that it is far 
from being, what its author and his followers con- 
sider it to be, a mere developement of the system 
of our illustrious countryman. On the contrary, 
they agree with Locke only in one point, and that 
a negative one,---as to which all philosophers may 
now be considered as unanimous,---the denial of 
what were termed innate ideas. In every thing 
which can be strictly said to be positive in his sys- 
tem, this great philosopher is nearly as completely 
opposed to Condillac and his followers, as to the 
unintelligible wranglers of the ancient schools. To 
convince you of this, a very slight statement of the 
two systems will be sufficient. 
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According to Locke, the mind, to whose exist. 
ence thought or feeling is not essential, might, but 
for sensation, have remained for ever without teel- 
ing of any kind. From sensation we acquire our 
first zdeas, to use a word which, from its ambiguity, 
Tam not very fond of using, but which, from its 
constant occurrence, is a very important one in his 
system. ‘These ideas we cannot merely remember 
as past, and compound or decompound them in va- 
rious ways, but we can compare them in all their 
variety of relations; and, according as their objects 
are agreeable or disagreeable, can love or hate those 
objects, and fear or hope their return. We remem- 
ber not external things only, so as to have ideas of 
them,---ideas of sensation,---but we remember also 
our very remembrance itself; our abstractions, com- 
parisons, love, hate, hope, fear, and all the varieties 
of reflex thought or feeling ; and our remembrance 
of these internal feelings, or operations of our mind, 
furnishes another abundant source of ideas, which 
he terms ideas of reflection. The comparison, how- 
ever,—and it is this point alone which can be of any 
consequence in reference to the French system,— 
the comparison, as a state of the mind, even when 
it is exercised on our sensations or perceptions, is 
not itself a sensation or perception; nor is our 
hope, or fear, or any other of our reflex feelings ; 
for then, instead of the two sources of our ideas, the 
distinction of which forms the very groundwork of 
the Essay on the Human Understanding, we should 
truly have but one source, and our ideas of reflec- 
tion would themselves be the very ideas of sensation 
to which they are opposed. Our sensations, indeed, 
directly or indirectly, give rise to our reflex feel- 
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ings, but they do not involve them ; they are only 
prior in order, the occasions on which certain powers 
or susceptibilities of feeling in the mind evolve them- 
selves. | 

Such is the system of Locke on those very points, 
on which the French philosopbers most strangely 
profess to regard him as their great authority. But 
it is surely very different from the system which 
they affect to found on it. According to them, sen- 
sation is not merely that primary affection of mind 
which gives occasion to our other feelings, but is 
itself, as variously composed or decomposed, all the 
variety of our feelings. ‘ If we consider,” says 
Condillac, in a paragraph which may be said to con- 
tain a summary of his whole doctrine with respect 
to the mind---“‘ if we consider that to remember, to 
compare, to judge, to distinguish, to imagine, to be 
astonished, to have abstract ideas, to have ideas of 
number and duration, to know truths, whether ge- 
neral or particular, are but so many modes of being 
attentive; that to have passions, to love, to hate, to 
hope, to fear, to will, are but so many different 
modes of desire ; and that attention in the one case, 
and desire in the other case, of which all these feel- 
ings are modes, are themselves, in their origin, no- 
thing more than modes of sensation, we cannot but 
conclude, that sensation involves in itself---enveloppe 
—all the faculties of the soul.”* 

Whatever we may think of this doctrine, as true 
or false, ingenious or absurd, it seems, at least, 
scarcely possible that we should regard it as the 


* Traité des Sensations, Part I. Chap. vii. Sect. 2. 
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doctrine of Locke---of him who sets out, with a 
primary division of our ideas, into two distinct 
classes, one class of which alone belongs to sensa- 
tion ; and who considers even this class of our mere 
ideas not as involving all the operations of the mind 
with respect to them, but only as the objects of the 
mind in these various operations ; as being what 
we compare, not the very feeling of our comparison 
itself, the inducements to passion, not what consti- 
tutes any of our passions, as a state, or series of 
states of the mind. To render the paragraph which 
I have quoted from Condillac at all accordant with 
the real doctrine of Locke, it would be necessary 
to reverse it in almost every proposition which it 
involves. 

The doctrine then, as exhibited by Condillac and 
his followers, whatever merit it may have in itself, 
or however void it may be of merit of any kind, is 
not the doctrine of him from whom it is said to be 
derived. But its agreement or disagreement with 
the system of any other philosopher is, comparative- 
ly, of very little consequence. The great question 
is, whether it be just---whether it truly have the 
merit of presenting a faithful picture of the mental 
phenomena, which it professes to develope to us 
more clearly. 

Have we reason to believe, then, that all the va- 
rious feelings of our mind, which form the classifi- 
cation of its internal affections, are merely, to use 
Condillac’s phrase, transformed sensations ? 

Transformed sensations, it is evident, on his own 
principles, though the phrase might seem vague and 
ambiguous in any other system, can mean nothing 
more than sensations more or less lively, or more or 

Sot. 1, 16 
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less complex. It cannot signify any thing that is 
absolutely different or superadded ; for, if there be 
any thing in any complex feeling of the mind which 
did not originally form a sensation, or a part of a 
complex sensation, this addition, however slight, is 
itself a proof that all the phenomena of the mind 
are not mere sensations variously repeated ; that 
sensation, in short, does not ‘involve ’’ all the af- 
fections and faculties of the soul. 

Is every feeling, then, in the whole series of our 
varied consciousness, referable, in all its parts, to 
sensation, as its original source? Not its source 
merely, in one very evident respect, as that which 
is, in order, truly primary to all our other feelings, 
but as that which essentially constitutes them all, 
in the same manner as the waters of the fountain 
are afterwards the very waters which flow along the 
mead ? 

To prove the affirmative of this, it is astonishing 
with what readiness Condillac, who is generally 
regarded asa nice and subtile reasoner, and who 
certainly, as his work on that subject shows, had 
studied with attention the great principles of logic, 
---passes from faculty to faculty, and from emotion 
to emotion, professing to find sensation everywhere, 
without exhibiting to us even the semblance of what 
he seeks, and yet repeating the constant affirmation 
that he has found it,---as if the frequent repetition 
were itself a proof of what is frequently repeated,--- 
but proving only that the various feelings of the 
mind agree, as might be supposed, in being feelings 
of the mind---not that they agree in being sensa- 
tions, as that word is used by himself, and as it is, 
in common philosophic use, distinguished from the 
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other more general term. Except the mere fre- 
quency of the affirmation, and the unquestionable 
priority in order of time, of our sensations to our 
other feelings,---there is not the slightest evidence, 
in his system, of that universal transmutation which 
it affirms. 

It may be necessary to mention, that, in these re- 
marks on the system of the illustrious preceptor of 
the Prince of Parma, I allude, in particular, to his 
Treatise “‘ Of Sensations,’? which contains his more 
mature opinions on the subject—not to his earlier 
work, On the Origin of Human Knowledge, in which 
he has not ventured on so bold a simplification ; or, 
at least, has not expressed it in language so pre- 
cise. | 

The great error of Condillac, as it appears to me, 
consists in supposing, that, when he has shown the 
circumstance from which any effect results, he has 
shown this result to be essentially the same with the 
circumstance which produced it. 

Certain sensations have ceased to exist, certain 
other feelings have immediately arisen ;—these new 
feelings are therefore the others, under another 
shape. Such is the secret, but very false logic, 
which seems to pervade his whole doctrine on the 
subject. 

If all that is meant were merely, that whatever 
may be the varying feelings of the mind, the mind 
itself, in all this variety, when it remembers or com- 
pares, hates or loves, is still the same substance, as 
that which saw, heard, smelled, tasted, touched, 
there could be nothing objectionable in the doc. 
trine, but there would then certainly be nothing 
new in it; and, instead of thinking either of Locke 
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or of Condillac, we might think at pleasure in stat- 
ing such a doctrine of any of the innumerable as- 
sertors of the spirituality of the thinking principle. 
Such, however, is not the meaning of the French 
metaphysician. He asserts this identity of sub- 
stance, indeed, like the philosophers who preceded 
him, but he asserts still more. It is not the perma- 
nent substance mind only which is the same. Its 
affections or states, which seem, in many respects, 
absolutely different, are the same as those very affec- 
tions or states, from which they seem to differ ; and 
are the same, merely because they have succeeded 
them; for, as I have already said, except the fre- 
quency of his affirmation, that they are the same, 
there is no other evidence but that of the mere suc- 
cession in order of time, by which he attempts to 
substantiate their sameness. 

The origin of this false reasoning I conceive to be 
the analogy of matter, to which his system, by re- 
ducing all the affections of mind to that class which 
is immediately connected with external things, must 
have led him to pay peculiar attention. Yet, in jus- 
tice to him, I must remark, that, although a system 
which reduces every feeling to mere sensation, and 
consequently connects every feeling, in its origin, 
with the qualities of matter, must be favourable to 
materialism and has unquestionably fostered this, in 
a very high degree, in the French school of meta- 
physics, there is no reason to consider Condillac 
himself as a materialist ; on the contrary, his works 
contain many very just remarks on the errors of ma- 
terialism. But still his system, as I have said, by 
leading him continually to our organs of sense, and 
to the objects which act upon them, must have ren- 
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dered the phenomena of matter peculiarly apt to 
recur to his mind in all its speculations. Now, in 
matter, there can be no question as to the reality of 
that transmutation, which, as applied to mind, forms 
the chief principle of his intellectual analysis. In 
the chemistry of the material elements, the com- 
pounds are the very elements themselves. When 
any two substances, present together, vanish as it 
were from our view, and a third substance, whether 
like or unlike to either of the former, presents itself 
in their place, we believe this third substance, how- 
ever dissimilar it may appear, to be only the coexist- 
ence of the two others; and, indeed, since we have 
no reason to believe that any change takes place, in 
the number of the corpuscles of which our planet 
is composed, the whole series of its corpuscular 
changes can be only new combinations of particles 
that existed before. 

The doctrine of Pythagoras, in its application to 
the material world, is in this respect philosophically 
accurate ‘-— 

Tempus edax rerum, tuque invidiosa vetustas 
Omnia destruitis, vitiataque dentibus evi 
Paulatim lenta consumitis omnia morte. 

Nec species sua cuique manet; rerumque novatrix 
Ex aliis alias reparat natura figuras. 
Nec perit in toto quicquam, mihi credite, mundo, 
Sed variat faciemque novat ; nascique vocatur 
Incipere esse aliud quam quod fuit anté,—morigue 


Desinere illud idem. Cdm sint huc forsitan illa, 
Hec translata illic, summa tamen omnia constant.* 


With respect to the mere elements of matter, 
therefore, the present may be said, and truly said, to 


* Ovid. Metamorph. Lib. XV. v. 234—6, and 2598. 
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be exactly the past; and, in the whole series of phe- 
nomena of the material universe, from the moment 
of its creation to this present moment, there has 
been nothing new, but mere changes of relative po- 
sition. This absolute sameness of result, in all the 
apparent changes of matter, Condillac applies, by a 
most unwarrantable extension, to the mere affections 
of the mind; and because two affections of mind 
are followed by a third, he considers this third to 
be the two former coexisting, or, as he terms it, 
transformed. The feeling which follows another 
feeling, however seemingly different, is thus, in his 
system, the same, because it results from it ; and it 
is very easy for him, in this way, to prove all our 
feelings to be sensations, by this simplest of argu- 
ments, that sensation was the first state induced in 
mind, and that, hence, since all our other feelings, 
of every species, must have followed it, they must 
have originated in it, and, therefore, been this very 
sensation under a mere change of form. Itisnum- © 
ber one of the long series ; and, if number two be a 
transformed sensation, because it results from num- 
ber one, which was a sensation, number three must 
be equally so, because it follows number two; and 
thus, successively, the whole series. I perceive a 
horse ; I perceive a sheep :—each of these separate 
states of my mind is a sensation. I cannot attend 
to them long, he says, without comparing them, and 
perceiving those circumstances of agreement, which 
lead me to apply to both the word quadruped. All 
this is most indubitably true. It is impossible, or, 
at least, it is not very common for us to observe any 
two animals long together, without thinking of some 
of the circumstances in which they agree or differ. 


~ 
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The one state of mind is a consequence of the other 
state of mind. But this is far from proving the 
comparison itself, as a subsequent state or pheno- 
menon of the mind, to be the same mental state as 
the mere perception of the two animals which simply 
preceded it. Ifthe evidence of our consciousness 
is to be trusted, it is very different ; and in what 
other evidence can the assertion of their sameness 
be founded? We do not feel the state of mind, 
which constitutes the comparison, to be virtually 
equal to the two states of mind which constituted 
the separate perceptions, as we feel the relation of 
virtual equality between our notion of the number 
eight, and our notions of six and two combined ; the 
one feeling does not virtually comprehend the two 
others, and it surely does not comprehend them in 
any grosser physical sense ; for there certainly is no- 
thing in the absolute spiritual unity of our think. 
ing principle which can lead us to believe that the 
state or affection of mind which constitutes the per- 
ception of a horse, and the state or affection of mind 
which constitutes the perception of a sheep, unite, 
in that different state or affection of mind, which 
constitutes the comparison of the two, in the same 
manner as the solid crystals of any salt unite, in 
solution, with the liquid which dissolves them. They 
do not involve or constitute, they merely give occa- 
sion to this third state, and give occasion to it, 
merely in consequence of the peculiar susceptibilities 
of the mind itself, as formed, by its divine Author, 
to be affected in this particular manner, after being 
affected in those different manners which constitute 
the separate perceptions, as sensation itself, the pri- 
mary feeling, was made to depend on some previous 
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organic affection produced by an external object. 
It is not, therefore, as being susceptible of mere sen- 
sation, but as being susceptible of more than mere 
sensation, that the mind is able to compare its sen- 
sations with each other. We may see, and certainly 
do see, objects together, without forming uniformly 
the same comparison ; which could not be the case 
if the mere coexistence of the two perceptions con- 
stituted or involved the comparison itself. In the 
case of a horse and sheep, for example, though these, 
in the sensations which they excite, cannot, at dif- 
ferent times, be very different, we compare, at differ- 
ent times, their colour, their forms, their magni- 
tudes, their functions, and the uses to which we put 
them, and we consider them as related in various 
other ways. ‘The perceptions being the same, the 
comparisons, or subsequent feelings of relation, are 
different ; and though the relation cannot be felt but 
when both objects are considered together, it is truly 
no part of the perception of each. According to the 
French system, the science, which we now strangely 
regard as of difficult acquirement, would be nothing 
more than the mere opening of our eyes. Were we 
to show to a peasant, absolutely unacquainted with 
the very elements of geometry, diagrams represent- 
ing two right angles and a plane triangle, he might 
certainly, though he could not give them names, per- 
ceive these figures as clearly as the most expert 
mathematician. Every thing which mere sensation 
could produce, in this case, would be the same in 
both; and nothing can be added to this primary 
sensation, since every thing is said to be actually in- 
volved in the sensation itself. Yet, with all his ac- 
curate perception of the figures, however clear, and 
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vivid, and lasting, the peasant would not find, in 
this immediate perception, the equality of the two 
right angles taken together to the three angles of 
the triangle, or any other geometrical relation. ‘The 
comparison, then, and the belief of an universal truth 
of proportion, which results from that comparison, 
are certainly something more than the mere sensa- 
tion itself. They are, in short, new states of mind, 
as distinct from the mere perception of the figures 
in the diagram, as the perception of a circle itself 
differs from the perception of a square. To com- 
pare one animal with another, is, indeed, to have dif- 
ferent visual images ; but the mere coexistence of 
visual images is only a group, larger or smaller, as 
the images are more or fewer, and all which trans- 
formation can do is to add to this group or take away 
from it. Innumerable objects may be, and are con- 
tinually present to us at once, so as to produce one 
complex affection of mind, fields, groves, moun- 
tains, streams; but the mere coexistence of these, 
so as to form in our thought one scene, involves no 
feeling of comparison; and if the mind had not 
been susceptible of other affections than those of 
sense, or of mere remembrance of the past objects 
of sense, either in whole or in part, it might, when 
such a scene was present, have existed for ever in 
the state which forms the complex perception of the 
scene, without the slightest notion of the relation 
of its parts to the whole, or to each other. 

When I thus attempt to prove, by so many wea- 
rying arguments, that the feeling which constitutes 
our comparison of our sensations, or, in other words, 
our belief of their agreement or disagreement, is it- 
self a state of mind, different from either of the se- 
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parate sensations which we compare, and different 
from both, as merely coexisting, I cannot but feel, 
what many of you have probably felt already, as if 
I were labouring to demonstrate a mere truism. In- 
deed, when I consider the argument as any thing 
more, it is necessary for me to call to mind the great 
name and great talents of the author whose system 
I oppose, the praise which the system has received, 
of extreme subtilty of analysis, combined with ex- 
treme simplicity, and its wide diffusion, as the uni- 
versal, or nearly universal, metaphysical creed, of 
one of the most enlightened nations of Europe. 

But for these remembrances, [ must confess, that 
the system, which supposes our comparison to be 
the ideas compared, and nothing more, as if these 
had flowed together into one, would appear to me 
to correspond almost exactly with an ironical theory 
of the same process, and, indeed, of all the intel- 
lectual processes, proposed in our own country,— 
not in the Essay on the Human Understanding, but 
in a very different work,---a theory which supposes 
comparison, or judgment, to be only the conflux 
of two ideas, in one propositional canal. 

‘‘ Simple ideas are produced by the motion of the 
spirits in one simple canal: when two of these ca- 
nals disembogue themselves into one, they make what 
we call a proposition; and when two of these pro- 
positional channels empty themselves into a third, 
they form a syllogism, or a ratiocination. Memory 
is performed in a distinct apartment of the brain, 
made up of vessels similar, and like situated to the 
ideal, propositional, and syllogistical vessels, in the 
primary parts of the brain. After the same man- 
ner, it is easy to explain the other modes of think- 
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ing; as also why some people think so wrong and 
perversely, which proceeds from the bad configura- 
tion of those glands. Some, for example, are born 
without the propositional or syllogistical canals ; in 
others, that reason ill, they are of unequal capacities; 
in dull fellows of too great a length, whereby the 
motion of the spirits is retarded; in trifling geniuses, 
weak and small; in the over-refining spirits, too 
much intorted and winding ; and so of the rest.”* 
In examining the system of Condillac, which must 
certainly be allowed to bear a considerable resem- 
blance to this system, I have instanced the feeling of 
relation in comparison, merely as being one of the 
simplest examples which I could select. I might, 
with equal reason, have instanced other states of 
mind ; in particular, all the variety of our emotions, 
—astonishment or desire for example, which are as 
little sensations, in the philosophical meaning of the 
term, as they are fear or sorrow. ‘The feeling of 
pleasure, in all its degrees of vividness or faint- 
ness, is a state of mind very different from that 
which constitutes desire of the recurrence of its ob- 
ject; for, otherwise, the desire would be itself the 
very gratification which it supposes to be absent. 
It is induced, indeed, by the remembrance of the 
pleasure; but it is a consequence of the remem- 
brance, not a part of it. It is like that general ac- 
tivity of life, to which, amid the mild breathings of , 
spring, the torpid animal awakes, that, in continual 
winter, would have slumbered for ever in insensibi- 
lity; or like the bud, which, without warmth and 
moisture, never could have burst from the leafless 


* Mart, Scrib. c. xii. 
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stem ; but which is still, in itself, something very 
different from the sunshine and the shower. 

It seems to me not improbable, that the error of 
Condillac, and of the other French metaphysicians 
who have adopted his leading doctrine, may have 
arisen in part, or, at least, may have escaped detec- 
tion more readily, from the ambiguous signification 
of the word sentir, which is a verb originally, in- 
deed, and strictly expressive of mere sensation ; 
but applied also, by a sort of metaphorical exten- 
sion, to our emotions and other affections of mind, 
that do not originate directly like sensation, in an 
external cause. ‘Though this mere arbitrary word, 
however, may be applicable to a variety of feelings, 
it does not therefore follow that these are all modi- 
fications of that small class of feelings, to which the 
word was, in its primary sense, confined,—any more 
than from the still wider use, in our language, of 
the term feeling, as applicable to all the states of 
the mind, it would follow, that these are all modes 
of affection of our sense of touch. Still, however, 
I cannot but think, that, if the term sentir had been 
of less vague application, a mind so acute as that of 
Condillac could not have failed to discover, in the 
imaginary proof which he offers, of the intellectual 
transmutations of his simple and universal principle, 
those unwarrantable assumptions, which, even to 
_ humbler minds, seem so obvious as scarcely to re- 
quire, for the detection of them, many moments 
of thought. 

These observations, I flatter myself, have shown 
sufficiently the error of the system, which would 
convert all our feelings into sensations, in some in- 
describable state of metamorphosis. The system, I 
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confess, appears to me a very striking example of 
an extreme, into which we are more apt to fall, from 
the very false notion, that it is characteristic of phi- 
losophic genius,—the extreme of excessive simplifi- 
cation,—which is evil, not merely as being false in 
itself, but, I may remark also, as being productive 
of the very confusion to which simplicity is suppos- 
ed to be adverse. When we think of love or hate, 
fear or hope, as fundamentally and truly nothing 
more than affectious of external sense, we try to re- 
cognize the original sensations of smell, taste, hear- 
ing, touch, and sight, which have been transformed 
into them; but we try in vain to recognize what is 
essentially different, and lose ourselves therefore in 
the attempt. We perceive every thing, as it were, 
through a mist, which it is impossible for our vision 
to penetrate, and we are at least as much perplexed 
by having only one object to seek amid the multi- 
tude, as if we considered all the phenomena of mind 
without any classification whatever. 

Before closing this slight review of the theory of 
transformed sensations, I must remark, that, even 
though it were strictly true, that all the feelings of 
the mind, if considered simply as feelings of the 
mind, are mere sensations varied or transformed by 
some strange internal process, undescribed and in- 
describable, still, in conformity with every just prin- 
ciple of philosophizing, it would be necessary to form 
two classes of these mental phenomena, correspond- 
ing with the primary classification which we have 
made of them. That the mind should begin imme- 
diately to exist in a certain state, in consequence of 
the presence of external objects, so that it would not, 
at that moment, have existed in that state but for 
the presence of the external object, is a proof of one 
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set of laws, which connect mind directly and imme- 
diately with matter. ‘That it should afterwards be- 
gin to exist in a similar state, without the recur- 
rence of any external cause whatever, in conse- 
quence of its own susceptibilities only, is a proof of 
another set of laws peculiar to the mind itself. The 
complete difference of the cause, in the two in- 
stances, would justify, or rather require a different 
arrangement of the effect; as when the same mo- 
tion of a piece of iron is produced at one time by 
impulse, at another by the presence of a magnet, at 
another by its mere gravity, we consider the mo- 
tion, though itself the same in velocity and direc- 
tion, as referable to different physical powers. 
With the same states of mind variously produced, 
we should still have to speak of external and inter- 
nal mental susceptibilities of affection, as, with the 
same motions of a piece of iron variously produced, 
we speak of magnetism, impulse, gravitation. 

The very celebrated system which I have now | 
been combating,—a system, which, by the univer- 
sality of transmutation supposed in it, truly deserves 
the name of intellectual alchemy,—may then be re- 
garded as exemplifying one species of error in ar- 
rangement,---the error of a simplification beyond 
what the phenomena allow. This species of error, 
in the philosophy of mind, has not prevailed very 
generally in our country,---by far the more general 
tendency, especially on this part of the island, be- 
ing to excessive amplification. Instead of wasting 
the labour of our analysis on elements that do not 
admit of any further decomposition, we have given 
up this labour too soon, and have classed, in many 
cases, as ultimate principles, what appear to me to 
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be susceptible of still nicer analysis. The pheno- 
mena of mind are, accordingly, in the general tech- 
nical language of the science, referred by us to 
many powers, which I cannot but think are not so 
different as to furnish ground of ultimate distinction, 
but are truly only varieties of a few more simple 
powers or susceptibilities. 

While I am far from conceiving, therefore, with 
Condillac and his followers, that all our states of 
mind are mere sensations modified or transformed, 
since this belief appears to me to be a mere assump- 
tion without even the slightest evidence in our con- 
sciousness, I am equally unwilling to admit the va- 
riety of powers, of which Dr Reid speaks. In one 
sense, indeed, the susceptibilities, or powers, which 
the mind possesses, may be said, with propriety, to 
be still more numerous,---as numerous as its feelings 
themselves,---for it must never be forgotten, that 
what we term classes, are only words of our own in- 
vention,---that the feelings which we arrange as be- 
longing to one class, are truly different in them- 
selves, precisely in the same manner as the feelings 
arranged in different classes are reciprocally diffe- 
rent,---that each feeling is, and must be, indicative 
of a peculiar susceptibility of being affected in that 
particular mannert,---and that the mind has, there- 
fore, truly, as many susceptibilities, as, in various 
circumstances, it can have different feelings. But 
still, when we arrange these different phenomena in 
certain classes, it is an error in classification to give 
a new name to varieties that can be referred to other 
parts of the division already made ; and it is on this 
account I object to the unnecessary amplification 
of our intellectual systems, in arranging the pheno- 
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mena of mind under so many powers as those of 
which we are accustomed to speak. 


Our various states or affections of the mind, I have 
already divided into two classes, according to the na- 
ture of the circumstances which precede them,---the 
External and the Internal,---and this latter class 
into two orders,---our Intellectual States of Mind, 
and our Emotions. It is with the intellectual pheno- 
mena that we are at present concerned; and this 
order I would arrange under two generic capacities, 
that appear to me to comprehend or exhaust the 
phenomena of the order. ‘The whole order, as com- 
posed of feelings, which arise immediately, in con- 
sequence of certain former feelings of the mind, 
may be technically termed, in reference to these feel- 
ings which have induced them, Suggestions ; but, in 
the suggested feelings themselves, there is one strik- 
ing difference. If we analyse our trains of intellec- 
tual thought, exclusively of the emotions which 
may coexist or mingle with them, and of sensations 
that may be accidentally excited by external objects, 
we shall find them to be composed of two very dis- 
tinct sets of feelings,---one set of which are mere 
conceptions or images of the past, that rise, image 
after image, in regular sequence, but simply in suc- 
cession, without any feeling of relation necessarily 
involved,---while the perceptions of relation, in the 
various objects of our thought, form another set of 
feelings, of course as various as the relations per- 
ceived. Conceptions and relations,---it is with these, 
and with these alone, that we are intellectually con- 
versant. There is thus an evident ground for the 
arrangement of the internal suggestions, that form 
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cur trains of thought, under two heads, according 
as the feeling excited directly by some former feel- 
ing, may be either a simple conception, in its turn, 
perhaps, giving place to some other conception as 
transient ; or may be the feeling of a relation which 
two or more objects of our thought are considered 
by us as bearing to each other. There is, in short, 
in the mind, a capacity of association; or as, for 
reasons afterwards to be stated, I would rather term 
it,—the capacity of Simple Suggestion,—by which 
feelings, formerly existing, are revived, in conse- 
quence of the mere existence of other feelings, as 
there is also a capacity of feeling resemblance, dif. 
ference, proportion, or relation in general, when two 
or more external objects, or two or more feelings of 
the mind, itself, are considered by us,—which men- 
tal capacity, in distinction from the former, I would 
term the capacity of Relative Suggestion; and of 
these simple and relative suggestions, our whole in- 
tellectual trains of thought are composed. As I am 
no lover of new phrases, where the old can be used 
without danger of mistake, I would, very willingly, 
substitute for the phrase relative suggestion the term 
comparison, which is more familiar, and expresses 
very nearly the same meaning. But comparison, 
though it involves the feeling of relation, seems to 
me also to imply a voluntary seeking for some rela- 
tion, which is far from necessary to the mere inter- 
nal suggestion or feeling of the relation itself. The 
resemblance of two objects strikes me, indeed, when 
I am studiously comparing them ; but it strikes me 
also, with not less force, on many other occasions, 
when I had not previously been forming the slightest 
intentional comparison. I prefer, therefore, a term 
VOL. I. OM 
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which is applicable alike to both cases, when a rela- 
tion is sought, and when it occurs, without anysearch 
or desire of finding it. | 

The term judgment, in its strict philosophic sense, 
as the mere perception of relation, is more exactly 
synonymous with the phrase which I have employ- 
ed, and might have been substituted with safety, if 
the vulgar use of the term, in many vague signifi- 
cations, had not given some degree of indistinctness 
even to the philosophical use of it. I may remark, 
too, that, in our works of logic and intellectual phy- 
siology, judgment and reasoning are usually discuss- 
ed separately, as if there were some essential differ- 
ence of their nature ; and, therefore, since I include 
them both, in the relative suggestions of which I 
shall afterwards have to treat, it seems advisable, 
not to employ for the whole, a name which is already 
appropriated, and very generally limited, to a part. 
As the rise in the mind of the feeling of relation, from 
the mere perception or conception of objects, is, — 
however, what I mean to denote by the phrase Re- 
lative Suggestion ; and as judgment, in its strictest 
sense, is nothing more than this feeling of relation 
of any two or more objects, considered by us toge- 
ther, I shall make no scruple to use the shorter and 
more familiar term, as synonymous, when there can 
be no danger of its being misunderstood. 

The intellectual states of the mind, then, to give 
a brief illustration of my division, I consider as all 
referable to two generic susceptibilities,—those of 
Simple Suggestion and Relative Suggestion. Our 
perception or conception of one object excites, of 
itself, and without any known cause, external to the 
mind, the conception of some other object, as when 
the mere sound of our friend’s name suggests to us 
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the conception of our friend himself,—in which case, 
the conception of our friend, which follows the per- 
ception of the sound, involves no feeling of any com- 
mon property, with the sound which excites it; but 
is precisely the same state of mind, which might 
have been induced, by various other previous cir- 
cumstances, by the sight of the chair on which he 
sat, of the book which he read tous, of the land- 
scape which he painted. ‘This is Simple Suggestion. 

But, together with this capacity of Simple Sug. 
gestion, by which conception after conception arises 
in the mind,—precisely in the same manner, and in 
the same state, as each might have formed a part of 
other trains, and in which the particular state of 
mind that arises by suggestion does not necessarily 
involve any consideration of the state of mind which 
preceded it,—there is a suggestion of a very different 
sort, which, in every case, involves the consideration, 
not of one phenomenon of mind, but of two or more 
phenomena, and which constitutes the feeling of 
agreement, disagreement, or relation of some sort. 
I perceive, for example, a horse and a sheep at the 
same moment. The perception of the two is follow- 
ed by that different state of mind which constitutes 
the feeling of their agreement in certain respects, 
or of their disagreement in certain other respects. 
I think of the square of the hypotenuse of a right- 
angled triangle, and of the squares of the two other 
sides ;—I feel the relation of equality. Iseea dra- 
matic representation ; I listen to the cold conceits 
which the author of the tragedy, in his omnipotent 
command over watriors and lovers of his own crea- 
tion, gives to his hero, in his most impassioned 
situations ;—I am instantly struck with their un- 
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suitableness to the character and the circumstances. 
All the intellectual successions of feeling, in these 
cases, which constitute the perception of relation, 
differ from the results of simple suggestion in ne- 
cessarily involving the consideration of two or more 
objects, or affections of mind, that immediately pre- 
ceded them. I may think of my friend, in the case 
of simple suggestion ; that is to say, my mind may 
exist in the state which constitutes the conception 
of my friend, without that previous state which con- 
situtes the perception of the sound of his name; for 
the conception of him may be suggested by various 
objects and remembrances. But I cannot, in the 
cases of relative suggestion, think of the resem- 
blance of a horse and asheep ; of the proportion of 
the squares of the sides of a right-angled triangle ; 
or of the want of the truth of nature in the expres- 
sions of a dramatic hero, without those previous 
states of mind, which constitute the conceptions of 
a horse and a sheep, of the sides of the triangle, 
or of the language of the warrior or lover, and the 
circumstances of triumph, or hope, or despair, in 
which he is exhibited to us by the creative artist. 
With these two capacities of suggested feelings, 
simple and relative, which are all that truly belong 
to the class of intellectual states of the mind,—va- 
rious emotions may concur, particularly that most 
general of all emotions, the emotion of desire, in 
some one or other of its various forms. According 
as this desire does or does not concur with them, 
the intellectual states themselves appear to be dif- 
ferent; and, by those who do not make the neces- 
sary analysis, are supposed, therefore, to be indi- 
ceative of different powers. By simple suggestion, 
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the images of things, persons, events, pass in strange 
and rapid succession ; and a variety of names, ex- 
pressive of different powers,—conception, associa- 
tion, memory,—have been given to this one simple 
law of our intellectual nature. But, when we wish 
to remember some object; that is to say, when we 
wish our mind to be affected in that particular man- 
ner which constitutes the conception of a particu- 
lar thing, or person, or event,—or when we wish 
to combine new images, in some picture of fancy, 
this coexistence of desire, with the simple course 
of suggestion, which continues still to follow its 
own laws, as much as when no desire existed with 
it,—seems to us to render the suggestion itself dif- 
ferent ; and recollection, and imagination, or fancy, 
which are truly, as we shall afterwards find, nothing 
more than the union of the suggested conceptions, 
with certain specific permanent desires, are to us, 
as it were, distinct additional powers of our mind, 
and are so arranged in the systems of philosophers, 
who have not made the very simple analysis, which 
alone seems to me to be necessary for a more pre- 
cise arrangement. 

In like manner, those suggestions of another 
class, which constitute our notions of proportion, 
resemblance, difference, and all the variety of rela- 
tions, may, as I have already remarked, arise, when 
we have had no previous desire of tracing the rela- 
tions, or may arise after that previous desire. But, 
when the feelings of relation seem to us to arise 
spontaneously, they are not, in themselves, differ- 
ent from the feelings of relation, that arise, in our 
intentional comparisons or judgments, in the long- 
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est series of ratiocination. Of such ratiocination, 
they are truly the most important elements. ‘The 
permanent desire of discovering something un- 
known, or of establishing, or confuting, or illus- 
trating, some point of belief or conjecture, may 
coexist, indeed, with the continued series of rela- 
tions that are felt, but does not alter the nature of 
that law, by which these judgments, or relative 
suggestions, succeed each other. ‘There is no new 
power to be found, but only the union of certain 
intellectual states of the mind, with certain desires, 
—a species of combination not more wonderful in 
itself, than any other complex mental state, as 
when we, at the same moment, see and smell a 
rose,—or listen to the voice of a friend, who has 
been long absent from us, and see, at the same 
moment, that face of affection, which is again giv- 
ing confidence to our heart and gladness to our 
very eyes. 

Our intellectual states of mind, then, are either 
those resemblances of past affections of the mind, 
which arise by simple suggestion, or those feelings 
of relation, which arise by what I have termed re- 
lative suggestions,—the one set resulting, indeed, 
from some prior states of the mind, but not invol- 
ving, necessarily, any consideration of these pre- 
vious states of mind, which suggested them,---the 
other set necessarily involving the consideration 
of two or more objects, or two or more aflections 
of the mind, as subjects of the relation which is 
felt. 

How readily all the intellectual states of mind, 
which are commonly ascribed to a variety of powers, 
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may be reduced to those two, will appear more clear- 
ly, after we have considered and illustrated the phe- 
nomena of each set. 

I shall proceed, therefore, in the first place, to 
the phenomena of simple suggestion, which are 
usually referred to a principle of association in 
our ideas. 


ae 


LECTURE XXXIV. 


CLASSIFICATION OF THE INTERNAL AFFECTIONS OF 
MIND, CONTINUED,—ON SIMPLE SUGGESTION,—AD- 
VANTAGES RESULTING FROM THE PRINCIPLE OF SUG. 
GESTION,—ON MR HUME’S CLASSIFICATION OF THE 
CAUSES OF ASSOCIATE FEELINGS. 


GENTLEMEN, my general arrangement of the va- 
rious phenomena, or states of the mind, is, I trust, 
now sufficiently familiar to you. ‘We know the mind 
only in the succession of these states, as they vary 
from moment to moment; and you have learned 
to class them, as, in the first place, External or In- 
ternal Affections, according as the mental changes 
of state that are induced, have arisen immediately 
from the presence of external objects, or from some 
preceding state of the mind itself; and the latter 
of these classes you have learned also to subdivide 
into its two distinct orders of Intellectual States of 
the Mind and Emotions. ‘Thus far we have pro- 
ceeded, I trust, without much risk of misconception. 
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In my last Lecture I proceeded to consider the 
former of these orders, and arranged all the variety 
of our Intellectual States of Mind under two generic 
capacities,---those of Simple and of Relative Sug- 
gestion. Intellectually we conceive or we Judge ; 
our past feelings, in Simple Suggestion, of image 
after image, arise again in colours more or less faint, 
without any known cause exterior to the mind. 
By our capacity of the other species of Suggestion, 
we are impressed with feelings of a different order, 
that arise when two or more objects are contem- 
plated together,—feelings of their agreement, pro- 
portion, or some one or other of the variety of their 
relations. Of these two orders of feelings, and of 
these alone, consists the whole varied tissue of our 
trains of thought. All the intellectual powers, of 
which writers on this branch of science speak, are, 
as we shall find, only modes of these two, as they 
exist simply, or as they exist in combination with 
some desire more or less permanent,—with the de- 
sire of prosecuting a continued inquiry, for example, 
or of evolving its results to others,—as in the long 
series of our ratiocination; or of forming some 
splendid succession of images and incidents, as in 
the magic pictures of poetry and romance. ‘The 
simplification may, perhaps, at present appear to you 
excessive ; but I flatter myself that, after the two 
generic capacities themselves shall have been fully 
considered by us, it will not appear to you more 
than is absolutely necessary for accuracy of analysis 
and arrangement. 
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SIMPLE SUGGESTION. 


The intellectual phenomena which we are, in the 
first place, to consider, then, are those of Simple 
Suggestion, which are usually classed under the 
general term of the Association of Ideas; a term 
employed to denote that tendency of the mind by 
which feelings that were formerly excited by an ex- 
ternal cause arise afterwards, in regular successions 
to each other, as it were spontaneously, or at least 
without the immediate presence of any known ex- 
ternal cause. The limitation of the term, however, 
to those states of mind which are exclusively deno- 
minated ideas, has, I conceive, tended greatly to 
obscure the subject, or at least to deprive us of the 
aid which we might have received from it in the 
analysis of many of the most complex phenomena. 
The influence of the associating principle itself ex- 
tends not to ideas only, but to every species of af- 
fection of which the mind is susceptible. Our in- 
ternal joys, sorrows, and all the variety of our emo- 
tions, are capable of being revived in a certain de- 
gree by the mere influence of this principle, and of 
blending with the ideas or other feelings which 
awakened them, in the same manner as our concep- 
tions of external things. These last, however, it 
must be admitted, present the most striking and 
obvious examples of the influence of the principle, 
and are, therefore, the fittest for illustrating it. The 
faint and shadowy elements of past emotions, as 
mingling in any present feeling, it may not be easy 
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to distinguish; but our remembrances of things 
without are clear and definite, and are easily recog- 
nised by us as images of the past. We have seen, 
in the history of our senses, by what admirable 
means Nature has provided for communicating to 
man those first rude elements of knowledge, which 
are afterwards to be the materials of his sublimest 
speculations, and with what still more admirable 
goodness she has ministered to his pleasure in these 
primary elements of thought, and in the very pro- 
vision which she has formed for the subsistence of 
his animal frame,—making the organs by which he 
becomes acquainted with the properties of external 
things, not the fountain of knowledge only, but an 
ever-mingling source of enjoyment and instruction. 
It is through the medium of perception, as we 
have seen, that is to say, through the medium of 
those sensitive capacities already so fully consider- 
ed by us, that we acquire our knowledge of the 
properties of external things. But if our knowledge — 
of these properties were limited to the moment of 
perception, and were extinguished for ever with the 
fading sensation from which it sprang, the acquisi- 
tion of this fugitive knowledge would be of little 
value. We should still, indeed, be sensible of the 
momentary pleasure or pain; but all experience of 
the past, and all that confidence in the regular suc- 
cessions of future events which flows from experi- 
ence of the past, would, of course, be excluded by 
universal and instant forgetfulness. In such cir- 
cumstances, if the common wants of our animal 
nature remained, it is evident that even life itself, 
in its worst and most miserable state, could not be 
supported ; since, though oppressed with thirst and 
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hunger, and within reach of the most delicious fruits 
and the most plentiful spring-water, we should still 
sufier, without any knowledge of the means by 
which the suffering could be remedied. Even if, 
by some provision of Nature, our bodily constitution 
had been so framed as to require no supply of sub- 
sistence, or if, instinctively and without reflection, 
we had been led, on the first impulse of appetite, 
to repair our daily waste, and to shelter ourselves 
from the various causes of physical injury to which 
we are exposed, though our animal life might then 
have continued to be extended to as long a period 
as at present, still, if but a succession of momentary 
sensations, it would have been one of the lowest 
forms of mere animal life. It is only as capable of 
looking before and behind; that is to say, as ca- 
pable of those spontaneous suggestions of thought 
which constitute remembrance and foresight, that 
we rise to the dignity of intellectual being, and that 
man can be said to be the image of that Purest of 
Intellects, who looks backward and forward, in a 
single glance, not on a few years only but on all the 
ages of eternity. ‘ Deum te scito esse,”? says Ci- 
cero, in allusion to these powers—“ Deum te scito 
esse, siquidem Deus est, qui viget, qui sentit,—qui 
meminit, qui preevidet, qui tam regit et moderatur 
et movet id corpus, cui prapositus est, quam hunc 
mundum princeps ille Deus.” 


‘* Were it not so, the Soul, all dead and lost, 
As the fix’d stream beneath the impassive frost,* 
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Form’d for no end, and impotent to please, 
Would lie inactive on the couch of ease ; 
And, heedless of proud fame’s immortal lay, 
Sleep all her dull divinity away.’’# 


Without any remembrance of pleasures formerly en- 
joyed, or of sorrows long past and long endured,— 
looking on the persons and scenes which had sur- 
rounded us from the first moment of our birth, as if 
they were objects altogether unknown to us,—in- 
capable even of as much reasoning as still gleams 
through the dreadful stupor of the maniac,—or of 
conveying even that faint expression of thought 
with which the rudest savages, in the rudest lan- 
guage, are still able to hold some communication 
of their passions or designs ;—such, but for that 
capacity which we are considering, would have 
been the deplorable picture of the whole human 
race. What is now revered by us as the most ge- 
nerous and heroic virtue, or the most profound and 
penetrating genius, would have been nothing more 
than this wretchedness and imbecility. It is the 
suggesting principle, the reviver of thoughts and 
feelings which have passed away, that gives value 
to all our other powers and susceptibilities, intel- 
lectual and moral,—not, indeed, by producing them, 
for, though unevolved, they would still, as latent 
capacities, be a part of the original constitution of 
our spiritual nature,—but by rousing them into ac- 
tion, and furnishing them with those accumulating 
and inexhaustible materials, which are to be the 
elements of future thought, and the objects of fu- 
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ture emotion. Every talent by which we excel, and 
every vivid feeling which animates us, derive their 
energy from the suggestions of this ever-active 
principle. We love and hate, we desire and fear, 
we use means for obtaining good, and avoiding 
evil, because we remember the objects and occur- 
rences which we have formerly observed, and be- 
cause the future, in the similarity of the succes. 
sions which it presents, appears to us only a pro- 
longation of the past. 

In conferring on us the capacity of these spon- 
taneous suggestions, then, Heaven has much more 
than doubled our existence ; for, without it, and, 
consequently, without those faculties and emotions 
which involve it, existence would scarcely have 
been desirable. The very importance of the bene- 
fits which we derive from it, however, renders us 
perhaps less sensible of its value; since it is so min- 
gled, with all our knowledge, and all our plans of 
action, that we find it difficult to conceive a state 
of sentient being, of which it is not a part, and to 
estimate, consequently, at a just amount, the ad- 
vantage which it affords. The future memory of 
perception seems to us almost implied in perception 
itself; and to speculate on that strange state of ex- 
istence which would have been the condition of 
man, if he had been formed without the power of 
remembrance, and capable only of a series of sen- 
sations, has, at first, an appearance almost of ab- 
surdity and contradiction, as if we were imagining 
conditions which were in their nature incompatible. 
Yet, assuredly, if it were possible for us to consi- 
der such a subject @ prior, the real cause of won- 
der would appear to be, not in the absence of the 
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suggestions of memory, as in the case imagined, 
but in that remembrance of which we have the 
happy experience. When a feeling, of the exist- 
ence of which consciousness furnishes the only evi- 
dence, has passed away so completely, that not 
even the slightest consciousness of it remains, it 
would surely, but for that experience, be more 
natural to suppose that it had perished altogether, 
than that it should, at the distance of many years, 
without any renewal of it by the external cause 
which originally produced it, again start, as 1t were 
of itself, into being. ‘To foresee that which has not 
yet begun to exist, is, in itself, scarcely more unac- 
countable than to see, as it were before us, what 
has wholly ceased to exist. ‘The present moment 
is all of which we are conscious, and which can 
strictly be said to have a real existence, in relation 
to ourselves. That mode of time, which we call 
the past, and that other mode of time, which we 
call the future, are both equally unexisting. That 
the knowledge of either should be added to us, so 
as to form a part of our present consciousness, 1s 
a gift of Heaven, most beneficial to us indeed, 
but most mysterious, and equally, or nearly equally 
mysterious, whether the unexisting time, of which 
the knowledge is indulged to us, be the future or 
the past. 

The advantage which we derive from the prin. 
ciple of suggestion, it must, however, be remarked, 
consists, not in its mere revival of thoughts and 
feelings, of which we had before been conscious, but 
in its revival of these in a certain order. If past 
objects and events had been suggested to us again, 
not in that series in which they had formerly occur- 
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red, nor according to any of those relations, which 
human discernment has been able to discover among 
them, but in endless confusion and irregularity, the 
knowledge thus acquired, however gratifying as a 
source of mere variety of feeling, would avail us 
little, or rather would be wholly profitless, not mere- 
ly in our speculative inquiries as philosophers, but 
in the simplest actions of common life. It is quite 
evident, that, in this case, we should be altogether 
unable to turn our experience to account, as a mode 
of avoiding future evil or obtaining future good ; 
because, for this application of our knowledge, it 
would be requisite that events, before observed, 
should occur to us at the time when similar events 
might be expected. We refrain from tasting the 
poisonous berry, which we have known to be the 
occasion of death to him who tasted it ; because the 
mere sight of it brings again before us the fatal 
event which we have heard or witnessed. We sa- 
tisfy our appetite with a salutary fruit without the 
slightest apprehension ; because its familiar appear- 
ance recals to us the refreshment which we have're- 
peatedly received. But if these suggestions were re- 
versed,—if the agreeable images of health and re- 
freshment were all that were suggested by the poi- 
sonous plant, and pain, and convulsions, and death, 
were the only images suggested by the sight of the 
grateful and nourishing fruit, there can be no doubt 
to which of the two our unfortunate preference 
would be given. ‘To take the most familiar of all 
instances, that of language, which, either as writ- 
ten or spoken, is in such constant use, and which is 
so essential, not merely to our first advance from ab- 
solute barbarism, but to the common domestic ne- 
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cessities, even of barbarous life, that without it we 
can scarcely conceive two individuals, however rude, 
to exist together : this, it is evident, could not have 
been invented, nor, if invented, could it serve any 
other purpose than to mislead, if the words spoken 
were to have no greater chance of suggesting the 
meaning intended by the speaker, than any other 
meaning which any other words of the language 
might be employed to denote. What social aftec- 
tion could continue for an hour, if the sight of a 
friend were to suggest, in intimate.combination, not 
the kindnesses which he had conferred, and all the 
enjoyments of which he had been the source, but 
the malice, and envy, and revenge, of some jealous 
and disappointed enemy ? 

He who has given us, in one simple principle, the 
power of reviving the past, has not made his gift so 
unavailing. The feelings which this wonderful prin- 
ciple preserves and restores, arise, not loosely and 
confusedly,—for what is there in the whole wide | 
scene of nature which does so occur ?——but, accord- 
ing to general laws or tendencies of succession, con- 
trived with the most admirable adaptation to our 
wants, so as to bring again before us the knowledge 
formerly acquired by us, at the very time when it is 
most profitable that it should return. A value is 
thus given to experience, which otherwise would not 
be worthy of the name; and we are enabled to ex- 
tend it almost at pleasure, so as to profit, not mere- 
ly by that experience which the events of nature, oc- 
curring in conformity with these general laws, must 
at any rate have afforded to us, but to regulate this 
very experience itself, to dispose objects and events, 
so that, by tendencies of suggestion, on the firmness 
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of which we may put perfect reliance, they shall 
give us, perhaps at the distance of many years, such 
lessons as we may wish them to yield, and thus to 
invent and create, in a great measure, the intellec- 
tual and moral history of our future life, as an epic 
or dramatic writer arranges at his will the continued 
scenes of his various and magnificent narrative. I 
need not add, that it is on this skilful management 
of the laws, which regulate our trains of thought, 
the whole theory and practice of education are 
founded ; that art, which I have already repeatedly 
represented to you as the noblest of all the arts of 
man,—itself the animating spirit of every other art, 
—which exerts its own immediate operation, not on 
lifeless things, but on the affections and faculties of 
the soul itself, and which has raised us from the 
dust, where we slept or trembled in sluggish yet 
ferocious ignorance, the victims of each other, and 
of every element around us, to be the sharers and 
diffusers of the blessings of social polity, the mea- 
surers of the earth and of the skies, and the ration- 
al worshippers of that eternal Being by whom they 
and we were created. 

That there is a tendency of ideas to suggest each 
other, without any renewed perception of the ex- 
ternal objects which originally excited them, and 
that the suggestion is not altogether loose and in- 
definite, but that certain ideas have a peculiar ten- 
dency to suggest certain other relative ideas in as- 
sociate trains of thought, is too familiar to you, as 
a general fact of our intellectual nature, to require 
to be illustrated by example. 

It has been beautifully compared, by the most 
philosophic of our poets, to the mutual influence of 
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two sympathetic needles, which Strada, in one of 
his Prolusions, availing himself of a supposed fact, 
which was then believed, or scarcely doubted. by 
many philosophers, makes the subject of verses, 
supposed to be recited by Cardinal Bembo, in the 
character of Lucretius. The needles were fabled 
to have been magnetized together, and suspended 
over different circles, so as to be capable of moving 
along an alphabet. In these circumstances, by the 
remaining influence of their original kindred mag- 
netism, they were supposed, at whatever distance, 
to follow each other’s motions, and pause according- 
ly at the same point; so that, by watching them at 
concerted hours, the friends who possessed this 
happy telegraph were supposed to be able to com- 
municate to each other their feelings, with the same 
accuracy and confidence as when they were to- 
gether. 


‘¢ For when the different images of things, 

By chance combin’d, have struck the attentive soul 
With deeper impulse, or, connected long, . 
Have drawn her frequent eye; howe’er distinct 
The external scenes, yet oft the ideas gain 

From that conjunction an eternal tie 

And sympathy unbroken. Let the Mind 

Recal one partner of the various league,— 
Immediate, lo! the firm confederates rise, 

And each his former station straight resumes ; 
One movement governs the consenting throng, 
And all at once with rosy pleasure shine, 

Or all are sadden’d with the glooms of care. 

?Twas thus, if ancient fame the truth unfold, 

Two faithful needles, from the informing touch 

Of the same parent-stone, together drew 

Its mystic virtue, and at first conspir’d 

With fatal impulse quivering to the pole. 
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Then, though disjoin’d by kingdoms,—though the main 
Roll'd its broad surge betwixt,—and different stars 
Beheld their wakeful motions,—yet preserv'd 
The former friendship, and remember’d still 
The alliance of their birth. Whate’er the line : 
Which one possessed, nor pause nor quiet knew 
The sure associate, ere, with trembling speed, 
He found its path, and fixed unerring there. 
Such is the secret union, when we feel 
A song, a flower, a name, at once restore 
Those long connected scenes where first they mov'd 
The attention. Backward through her mazy walks, 
Guiding the wanton fancy to her scope, 
To temples, courts, or fields,—with all the band 
Of (living)* forms, of passions, and designs, 
Attendant ; whence, if pleasing in itself, 
The prospect from that sweet accession gains 
Redoubled influence o’er the listening mind. | 

By these mysterious ties, the busy power 
Of memory her ideal train preserves 
Entire; or, when they would elude her watch, 
Reclaims their fleeting footsteps from the waste 
Of dark oblivion.’’+ 


What then are these mysterious ties ?—or, to 
State the question more philosophically, what are 
the general circumstances which regulate the suc- 
cessions of our ideas ? | 

That there is some regularity in these successions, 
must, as I have already remarked, have been felt by 
every one; and there are many references to such 
regularity in the works of philosophers of every age. 
The most striking ancient reference, however, to any 
general circumstances, or laws of suggestion, though 
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the enumeration of these is hinted, rather than de- 
veloped at any length, is that which you will find 
in a passage, quoted by Dr Beattie and Mr Stew- 
art from Aristotle. Itis a passage explanatory of 
the process by which, in voluntary reminiscence, 
we endeavour to discover the idea of which we are 
in search. We are said to hunt for it—(Oxeevowey 
is the word in the original)—among other ideas, 
either of objects existing at present, or at some for- 
mer time; and from their resemblance, contrariety, 
and contiguity—ar0 + vor, 7 adhAs Tis, HAI UD 
Owole, 4 evarris, 7 “7s ouveyyus. Aid r8r0 yer 4 
cavawnots.* This brief enumeration of the general 
circumstances, which direct us in reminiscence, is 
worthy of our attention on its own account; and 
is not less remarkable on account of the very close 
resemblance which it bears to the arrangement after- 
wards made by Mr Hume, though there is no rea- 
son to believe that the modern philosopher was at 
all acquainted with the classification which had, at 
so great a distance of time, anticipated his own. 

I must remark, however, that, though it would be 
in the highest degree unjust to the well-known li- 
berality and frankness of Mr Hume’s character, to 
suppose him to have been aware of any enumeration 
of the general circumstances on which suggestion 
appears to depend, prior to that which he has him- 
self given us, his attempt was far from being so 
original as he supposed. I do not allude merely to 
the passage of Aristotle, already quoted, nor to a 
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corresponding passage which I might have quoted 
from one of the most celebrated of his commenta- 
tors, Dr Thomas Aquinas, but to various passages 
which I have found in the works of writers of much 
more recent date, in which the influence of resem- 
blance and contiguity, the two generic circum- 
stances to which, on his own principles, his own 
triple division should have been reduced, is particu- 
larly pointed out. Thus, to take an example from 
an elementary work of a very eminent author, Er- 
nesti, published in the year 1734,—his Initia Doc- 
trine Solidioris,—with what precision has he laid 
down those very laws of association of which Mr 
Hume speaks, After stating the general fact of sug- 
gestion, or association, under the Latin term phan- 
tasia, he proceeds to state the principles which guide 
it. All the variety of these internal successions of 
our ideas, he says, may be reduced to the following 
law. When one image is present in the mind, it 
may suggest thei image of some absent object, either 
of one that is similar in some respect to that already 
present, or of one of which the present is a part, or 
of one which has been present together with it on 
some former occasion. ‘* Hujus autem phantasize 
lex hee est; Praesentibus animo rerum imaginibus 
quibuscunque, recurrere et redire ad animum pos- 
sunt rerum absentium olimque perceptarum ima- 
gines, presentibus similes, vel quarum, que sunt 
preesentes, partes sunt,——vel denique, quas cum 
presentibus simul hausimus,”’* 

Even the arrangement, as stated by Mr Hume, 
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is not expressed in more formal terms. But as it 
is to his arrangement the philosophers of our own 
country are accustomed to refer, in treating of asso- 
ciation, the importance thus attached to it gives it 
a’ preferable claim to our fuller discussion. It is 
stated by him briefly in two paragraphs of his Essay 
on the Association of Ideas. | 

‘ Though it be too obvious to escape observa- 
tion,” he says, ‘ that different ideas are connected 
together, I do not find that any philosopher has 
attempted to enumerate or class all the principles 
of association; a*subject, however, that seems 
worthy of curiosity. To me there appear to be 
only three principles of connexion among ideas, viz. 
resemblance, contiguity in time or place, and cause 
or effect. 

‘© That these principles serve to connect ideas, 
will not, I believe, be much doubted. A picture 
naturally leads our thoughts to the original. ‘The 
mention of one apartment in a building naturally 
introduces an inquiry or discourse concerning the 
others. Aud if we think of a wound, we can 
scarcely forbear reflecting on the pain which fol- 
lows it. But that the enumeration is complete, and 
that there are no other principles of association ex- 
cept these, may be difficult to prove to the satis- 
faction of the reader, or even to a man’s own sa- 
tisfaction. All we can do, in such cases, is to run 
over several instances, and examine carefully the 
principle which binds the different thoughts to each 
other,—never stopping, till we render the principle 
as general as possible. ‘The more instances we ex- 
amine, and the more care we employ, the more 
assurance shall we acquire, that the enumeration 
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which we form from the whole is complete and 
entire Ati | 

On these paragraphs of Mr Hume, a few obvious 
criticisms present themselves. In the first place, 
however, I must observe,—to qualify in some de- 
gree the severity of the remarks which may be made 
on his classification,—that it is evident, from the 
very language now quoted to you, that he is far 
from bringing forward his classification as com- 
plete. He states, indeed, that it appears to him, 
that there are no other principles of connexion 
among our ideas than the three which he has men- 
tioned; but he adds, that though the reality of 
their influence as connecting principles will not, he 
believes, be much doubted, it may still be difficult 
to prove, to the satisfaction of his reader, or even 
of himself, that the enumeration is complete ; and 
he recommends, in consequence, a careful exami- 
nation of every instance of suggestion, in the suc- 
cessive trains of our ideas, that other principles, if 
any such there be, may be detected. 

But to proceed to the actual classification, as pre- 
sented to us by Mr Hume. A note, which he has 
added to the paragraph that contains his system, 
affords perhaps as striking an instance as is to be 
found in the history of science of that illusion which 
the excessive love of simplicity tends to produce, 
even in the most acute and subtile philosopher, so 
as to blind to the most manifest inconsistencies, in 
his own arrangement, those powers of critical dis- 
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cernment which would have flashedinstant detection 
on inconsistencies far less glaringly apparent in the 
speculations of another. After stating, that there 
appear to him to be only the three principles of 
connexion already mentioned, Mr Hume adds, int 
a note,—as an instance of other connexions appa- 
rently different from these three, which may, not- 
withstanding, be reduced to them,— 

“‘ Contrast, or contrariety, also is a species of con- 
nexion among ideas. But it may perhaps be con- 
sidered as a mixture of causation and resemblance. 
Where two objectseare contrary, the one destroys 
the other, 7. e. is the cause of its annihilation, and 
the idea of the annihilation of an object implies the 
idea of its former existence.” 

When we hear or read for the first time this little 
theory of the suggestions of contrast, there is, per- 
haps, no one who does not feel some difficulty in 
believing it to be a genuine speculation of that 
powerful mind which produced it. Contrast, says" 
Mr Hume, is a mixture of causation and resem- 
blance. An object, when contrasted with another, 
destroys it. In destruction there is causation ; and 
we cannot conceive destruction, without having the 
idea of former existence. Thus, to take an in- 
stance,—Mr Hume does not deny, that the idea of 
a dwarf may suggest, by contrast, the idea of a 
giant; but he says that the idea of a dwarf sug- 
gests the idea of a giant, because the idea of a 
dwarf destroys the idea of a giant, and thus, by 
the connecting principle of causation involved in 
all destruction, may suggest the idea destroyed : 
And he adds, as an additional reason for the sug- 
gestion, that the idea of the annihilation of a giant 
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implies the idea of the former existence of a giant. 
And all this strange and complicated analysis, —this 
explanation, not of the obscurum per obscurius, 
which is a much more intelligible paralogism, but 
of the lucidum per obscurum, 13 seriously brought 
forward by its very acute author, as illustrating the 
simple and familiar fact of the suggestion of oppo- 
sites, in contrast, by opposites. 

In the first place, I may remark, that, in Mr 
Hume’s view of contrast, it is not easy to discover 
what the resemblance is of which he speaks, in a 
case in which the objects in themselves are said by 
him to be so contrary, that the one absolutely de- 
stroys the other by this contrariety alone ; and, in- 
deed, if there be truly this mixed resemblance in 
contrast, what need is there of having recourse to 
annihilation or causation at all, to account for the 
suggestion, since the resemblance alone in this, as 
in every other case, might be sufficient to explain 
the suggestion, without the necessity of any sepa- 
rate division ;—as the likeness of a single feature in 
the countenance of a stranger is sufficient to bring 
before us in conception the friend whom he resem- 
bles, though the resemblance be in the single fea- 
ture only. 

In the second place, there is no truth, if, indeed, 
there be any meaning whatever, in the assertion 
that in contrast, one of the objects destroys the 
other; for, so far is the idea of the dwarf from de- 
stroying the idea of the giant, that, in the actual 
case supposed, it is the very reason of the existence 
of the second idea; nay, the very supposition of a 
perceived contrast implies that there is no such an- 
nihilation ; for both ideas must be present to the 
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mind together, or they could not appear either simi- 
lar or dissimilar, that is to say, could not be known 
by us as contrasted, or contrary, in any respect. It 
is, indeed, not very easy to conceive, how a mind so 
acute as that of Mr Hume should not have disco- 
vered that grossest of all logical and physical errors, 
involved in his explanation, that it accounts for the 
existence of a feeling, by supposing it previously to 
exist as the cause of itself. If, as he says, the idea 
of the annihilation of an object implies the idea of 
its former existence—an assertion which is by no 
means so favourable.as he thinks to his own theory 
—it must surely be admitted, that no annihilation 
can take place before the existence of that which is 
to be annihilated. Whether, therefore, we suppose, 
that the idea of the dwarf, which suggests the idea 
of the giant, annihilates that idea, or is itself anni- 
hilated by it, the two ideas of the dwarf and the 
giant must have existed before the annihilation of 
either. The suggestion, in short, which is the dif- 
ficulty, and the only difficulty to be explained, must 
have completely taken place, before the principle 
can even be imagined to operate, on which the 
suggestion itself is said to depend. 

Such minute criticism, however, is perhaps more 
than it is necessary to give to a doctrine so obvious- 
ly false, even sanctioned as it is by so very eminent 
a name. . 
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LECTURE XXXV. 


ON MR HUME'’S CLASSIFICATION OF THE CAUSES OF 
ASSOCIATE FEELINGS, CONCLUDED—PRIMARY LAWS 
OF SUGGESTION—I. RESEMBLANCE. 


In the conclusion of my last Lecture, Gentle- 
men, I offered some remarks on Mr Hume’s classi- 
fication of the circumstances on which he supposes 
our associate trains of thought to depend, and par- 
ticularly on the very strange attempt which he 
made, in conformity with this arrangement, to re- 
duce contrast, as a connecting principle of our ideas, 
into causation and resemblance,——an attempt which, 
as we have seen, explains nothing; and explains 
nothing with most laborious incongruity. Of such 
mistakes of such a mind, it should, as I have already 
remarked, be the natural tendency to inspire us 
with more diffidence in our own judgment, and 
more indulgent toleration for the want of discern- 
ment in others, which, in the intercourse of life, we 
must often have to discover and lament. Above 
all, as the most instructive lesson which can be de- 
rived from them, they should teach us the folly of 
attaching ourselves implicitly to great names; since, 
in adopting the whole system of opinions, even of 
the most acute philosophers, we may be in danger 
of embracing tenets, the absurdity of which, though 
altogether unobserved by their illustrious authors, 
minds of amuch humbler class might, perhaps, have 
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been swifter to perceive, and which, if they had first 
occurred to ourselves in our own speculations, un- 
sanctioned by authority, we should probably not 
have hesitated a single moment in rejecting. 

To the threefold division, which Mr Hume has 
made, of the principles of association in the trains 
of our ideas, as consisting in resemblance, conti- 
guity, and causation, there is an obvious objection 
of a very different kind, not founded on excessive 
simplicity, the love of which might more naturally 
be supposed to have misled him, but on its redun- 
dancy, according to the very principles of his own 
theory. Causation, far from being opposed to con- 
tiguity, so as to form a separate class, is, in truth, 
the most exquisite species of proximity in time, 
and in most cases of contiguity in place also, which 
could be adduced; because it is not a proximity 
depending on casual circumstances, and conse- 
quently liable.to be broken, as these circumstances 
may exist apart, but one which depends only on 
the mere existence of the two objects that are re- 
lated to each other as cause and effect, and there- 
fore fixed and never failing. Other objects may 
sometimes be proximate; but a cause and effect are 
always proximate, and must be proximate, and are, 
indeed, classed in that relation, merely from this 
constant proximity. On his own principles, there- 
fore, the three connexions of our ideas should in- 
disputably be reduced to two. ‘To speak of resem- 
blance, contiguity, and causation, as three distinct 
classes, is, with Mr Hume’s view of causation, and 
indeed with every view of it, as if a mathematician 
should divide lines into straight, curved, and cir- 
cular. The inhabitants of China are said to have 
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made a proverbial division of the human race into 
men, women, and Chinese. With their view of 
their own importance, we understand the proud 
superiority of the distinction which they have made. 
But this sarcastic insolence would surely have been 
absurdity itself if they had not intended it to express 
some characteristic and exclusive excellence, but 
had considered themselves as such ordinary men 
and women as are to be found in all the other re- 
gions of the earth. 

Resemblance and contiguity in place and time, 
—to which, on his own principles, Mr Hume’s ar- 
rangement must be reduced,—may be allowed in- 
deed to hold a prominent rank, in whatever classi- 
fication there may be formed, if any be to be formed, 
of the principles that regulate our trains of thought. 
But are there, in this case, truly distinct classes of 
suggestions that are not reducible to any more com- 
mon principle? or are they not all»reducible to a 
single influence? I have already remarked the 
error into which the common phrase, Association of 
Ideas, has led us, by restricting, in our conception, 
the influence of the suggesting principle to those 
particular states of mind which are exclusively de- 
nominated ideas; and it is this false restriction 
which seems to me to have led to this supposition 
of different principles of association, to be classed 
in the manner proposed by Mr Hume and others, 
under distinct heads. All suggestion, as I con- 
ceive, may, if our analysis be sufficiently minute, 
be found to depend on prior coexistence, or at least 
on such immediate proximity as is itself, very pro- 
bably, a modification of coexistence. or this very 
nice reduction, however, we must take in the in- 
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fluence of emotions and other feelings, that are 
very different from ideas; as when an analogous 
object suggests an analogous object by the influence 
of an emotion or sentiment, which each separately 
may have produced before, and which is therefore 
common to both. But though a very nice analysis 
may lead to this reference of all our suggestions to 
one common influence of former proximity or co- 
existence of feelings, it is very convenient, in illus- 
tration of the principle, to avail ourselves of the 
most striking subdivisions, in which the particular 
instances of that proximity may be arranged; and 
I shall therefore adopt, for this purpose, the arrange- 
ment which Mr Hume has made,—if resemblance 
be allowed to comprehend every species of analogy, 
and if contrast, as a peculiar subdivision, be substi- 
tuted for the superfluous one of causation. The 
illustrations which I shall use will be chiefly rheto- 
rical, because these are, in truth, the most striking 
and beautiful illustrations, and because it may be 
of use to lead your attention more particularly to 
the great principles of human nature, as in their 
relation to human emotions and human judgements, 
the standard of all just criticism. 


To begin then, with resemblance, no one can be 
ignorant of the effect of strong similarity, in recal- 
ling objects, as when a pictured landscape recals a 
familiar scene, or a portrait a familiar countenance. 
There are many cases of this kind, indeed, which, 
strictly speaking, cannot be said to be instances of 
suggestion, from resemblance, but to be reducible 
to the simple laws of perception, or, at least, to asso- 
ciations, which may be considered almost as involvy- 
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ed in every repeated perception of the same object ; 
for, if a portrait be faithfully painted, the effect 
which it produces on the eye that perceives it, is the 
same, or very nearly the same, as the effect produ- 
ced on the eye by similar light reflected from the liv- 
ing object ; and we might, therefore, almost as just- 
ly, say, that, when any individual is seen by us re- 
peatedly, he suggests himself by resemblance, as 
that he is thus suggested by his portrait. 

In many other cases, in which the resemblance is 
less complete, its operation may, even without such 
refinement of analysis as that to which I have al- 
luded, be very obviously brought under the influ- 
ence of contiguity. Thus, as the drapery forms so 
important a part of the complex perception of the 
human figure, the costume of any period may recal 
to us some distinguished person of that time. <A 
ruff, like that worn by Queen Elizabeth, brings be- 
fore us the sovercign herself, though the person who 
wears the ruff may have no other circumstance of re- 
semblance ;—because, the ruff, and the general ap- 
pearance of Queen Elizabeth, having formed one 
complex whole in our mind, it is necessary only that 
one part of the complexity should be recalled,—as 
the ruff, in the case supposed,—to bring back all the 
other parts, bythe mere principle of contiguity. The 
instance of drapery, which is but an adjunct or ac- 
cidental circumstance of the person, may be easily 
extended to other instances, in which the resem- 
blance is in parts of the real and permanent figure ; 
for, though the drapery be only an adjunct of the 
person, considered separately from our perception, 
it is an actual component part, as much as any other 
component part, of that complex idea, which is form- 
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ed of the person perceived. If we meet a stranger, 
who, in any particular feature, as in the shape and co- 
lourof his eyes, resembles one of our intimate friends, 
the conception of our friend is suggested ; because 
the conception of our friend’s countenance is a com- 
plex one, composed of the separate parts of forehead, 
eyes, cheeks, mouth, nose, chin; and the eyes of the 
stranger affecting our vision, in precisely the same 
manner as the eyes of our friend, thus produced one 
part of the complex whole, which we have been ac- 
customed to recognize, as our friend ; and the one 
part, by its former proximity, recals the others. 
The view of one piece of landscape brings before us, 
in conception, a distant, and perhaps very different 
scene, by the influence of some small group of ob- 
jects, or some detached rock, or tree, or hill, or water- 
fail, which produces the same impression on the eye 
in both. In this manner, by analysing every com- 
plex whole, and tracing, in the variety of its com- 
position, that particular part, in which the actual 
similarity consists, and which may, therefore, be sup- 
posed to introduce the other parts that have former- 
ly coexisted with it,—we might be able to reduce 
every case of suggestion from direct resemblance to 
the influence of mere contiguity. But as, in many 
cases of faint analogical resemblance, this analysis, 
however just, might appear to involve too great sub- 
tility ; and as the suggestions of resemblance, if 
indeed they arise, as I suppose, only from the influ- 
ence of former proximity, are at least so easily dis- 
tinguishable, from the grosser instances of contigu- 
ity, that they may, without any inconvenience, be 
considered apart,—TI have thought it, as I have said, 
upon the whole, more advantageous for our present 
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purpose of illustration, to consider them thus sepa- 
rately. By the application of a similar refined ana- 
lysis, however, to other tribes of associations, even 
to those of contrast, we may, perhaps, find that it 
would be possible to reduce these also to the same 
comprehensive influence of mere proximity, as the 
single principle on which all suggestion is founded. 

As yet we have taken into view only those more 
obvious resemblances of actual things, which pro- 
duce similar impressions on our organs of sense. 
There is another species of resemblance, founded on 
more shadowy analogies, which gives rise to an in- 
numerable series of suggestions, most important in 
value to our intellectual luxury, since it is to them 
we are, in a great measure, indebted for the most 
sublime of arts. ‘To these analogies of objects, that 
agree in exciting similar emotions, we owe the si- 
mile, the metaphor, and, in general, all that figura- 
tive phraseology, which has almost made a separate 
language of poetry, as distinct from the abstract lan- 
guage of prose. ‘‘ Poetas omnino, quasi aliena lin- 
gua locutos, non cogar attingere,” says Cicero. Yet 
the difference of the language of poetry and prose, 
is muchless inLatin, than inourown tongue, in which 
the restriction of genders, in common discourse, to 
animated beings, gives, for the production of high 
rhetorical effect, such happy facilities of distinct per-_ 
sonification. In poetry, we perceive every where 
what Akenside calls 


‘© The charm, 
That searchless Nature o’er the sense of man 
Diffuses,—to behold, in lifeless things, 
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The inexpressive semblance of himself, 
Of thought and passion.’ * 


The zephyrs laugh,—the sky smiles,—the forest 
frowns,—the storm and the surge contend together, 


—the solitary place not merely blossoms like the 
rose, but it is glad. 


«s Mark the sable woods, 
That shade sublime yon mountain’s nodding brow ; 
With what religious awe the solemn scene 
Commands your steps ! as if the reverend form 
Of Minos or of Numa should forsake 
The Elysian seats, and down the embowering glade 
Move to your pausing eye.”+ 


All nature becomes animated. The poetic genius, 
like that soul of the world, by which the early phi- 
losophers accounted for all earthly changes, breathes 
its own spirit into every thing surrounding it. Itis 
“¢ quodcunque vides, quocunque moveres,” that vi- 
vifying essence, which, in the beautiful language of 
Virgil, 


—‘‘ Coelum, ac terram, camposque liquentes, 
Lucentemque globum Lune, Titaniaque astra 
Spiritus intus alit, totamque infusa per artus 

Mens agitat molem, et magno se corpore miscet.’ 


It is the metaphor which forms the essence of the 
language of poetry ; and it is to that peculiar mode 
of association which we are now considering,—the 
suggestion of objects by their analogous objects,— 


* Pleasures of Imagination, Book III. v. 282—286. 
{ Ibid. v. 286—292. 
{ AEn. VI. v. 724—-727. 
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that the metaphor owes its birthh—whether the ana- 
logy be derived from the moral to the physical, or 
from the physical to the moral world. The meta- 
phor expresses with rapidity the analogy, as it rises 
in immediate suggestion, and identifies it, as it were, 
with the object or emotion which it describes; the 
simile presents, not the analogy merely, but the two 
analogous objects, and traces their resemblance to 
each other with the formality of regular comparison. 
The metaphor, therefore, is the figure of passion ; 
the simile the figure of calm description. In the 
drama, accordingly, as the most faithful poetic re- 
presentation of passion, the simile should be of rare 
occurrence, and never but in situations in which the 
speaker may be considered as partaking almost the 
tranquillity of the poet himself. Thus, to take a 
well-known instance of error in this respect, when 
Portius, in the tragedy of Cato, at the very moment 
in which Lucia, whom he loves, has just bid him 
farewell for ever, and when he is struggling to de- 
tain her, traces all the resemblances of his passion 
to the flame of a fading lamp, we feel immediately, 
that a lover who could so fully develope a compari- 
son, and a comparison, too, derived from an object 
the least likely to occur to him at such a moment, 
could not be suffering anyvery great agony of heart. 


‘¢ Farewell,” says Lucia ; 
*¢ O, how shall I repeat the word—forever.”’ 


To which Portius, hanging over her in despair, im- 
mediately replies— 


“ Thus, o’er the dying lamp, the unsteady flame 
Hangs quivering on a point, leaps off by fits, 
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And falls again, as loth to quit its hold. 
Thou must not go! My soul still hovers o’er thee, 
And can’t get loose.’’* 


The speech, it may be remarked, by combining a 
simile and metaphor, in the compass of a very few 
lines, presents at once a specimen of a figure which 
suits, and a figure which is altogether inconsistent 
with a state of passion. If the three lines which 
describe the flame of a lamp had been omitted, and 
only the conclusion retained,— 


‘‘ Thou must not go! My soul still hovers o’er thee, 
And can’t get loose ;” 


there would still have been an analogy borrowed 
from a remote object, but an analogy implied, not 
developed, and expressed with the rapidity with 
which such analogies really arise. 

It may perhaps be thought, that even the analo- 
gy implied in a metaphor, as it is borrowed from 
objects not immediately present, and not essential 
to the emotion, is inconsistent with the natural di- 
rection of the suggesting principle in a state of vio- 
lent feeling. But it is the nature of strong feeling 
to give to the whole character, for the time, a greater 
elevation, which enables it to comprehend, as it were, 
within its vision a greater multitude of kindred ob- 
jects than can be grasped by it in its unimpassioned 
state, and to diffuse itself over them all, as if they 
were living and sympathizing parts of itself. If we 
attend to what occurs in real life, we shall find, that 
the metaphor, far from being unnatural, is almost a 
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necessary part of the language of emotion, and that 
it is then that the language of prose makes its near- 
est approach to the language of poetry. Indeed, as 
poetry seems to have originated in the expression of 
lively feeling, it would have been truly singular if 
its language had been the least suited to the state 
in which such feelings are expressed. 

‘* I cannot believe,” says the younger Racine, in 
his Reflections on Poetr »——** I cannot believe, with 
Aristotle, that figures of speech are only expressions 
disguised, for the purpose of pleasing by the mere 
astonishment which their disguise affords ; nor with 
Quinctilian and Rollin, that they are expressions 
which the indigence of our language obliges us to 
borrow, when I reflect that we speak, without in- 
tending it, a figurative language whenever we are 
animated by passion. Is is then that words derived 
from foreign objects present themselves so naturally, 
that it would be impossible to reject them, and to 
speak only in common terms. To be convinced of 
this, we have only to listen to a dispute between 
women of the lowest rank, who cannot be suspected 
of any very refined search for expressions. Yet 
what an abundance of figures do they use! They 
lavish the metonymy, the catachresis, the hyperbolé, 
and all those other tropes, which, in spite of the 
pompous names that have been given to them by 
rhetoricians, are only forms of familiar speech used 
in common by them and by the vulgar.””* 

The discovery of the metonymy and catachresis, 
in the wranglings of the mob, has certainly a con- 
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siderable resemblance to the discovery which Cor- 
nelius Scriblerus made of the ten preedicaments of 
logic, in the battle of the serjeant and the butcher 
in the Bear-garden. 

‘‘ Cornelius was forced to give Martin sensible 
images ; thus, calling up the coachman, he asked 
him what he had seen in the Bear-garden ? the man 
answered, he saw two men fight a prize; one was a 
fair man, a serjeant in the guards ; the other black, 
a butcher; the serjeant had red breeches, the 
butcher blue; they fought upon a stage about four 
o’clock, and the serjeant wounded the butcher in 
the leg.—‘ Mark (quoth Cornelius) how the fellow 
runs through the preedicaments. Men, substantia ; 
two, guantitas ; fair and black, qualias ; serjeant 
and butcher, relatio ; wounded the other, actio et 
passio ; fighting, seus; stage, ubi: two a clock, 

quando ; blue and red breeches, habitus.’ ”* 

‘«¢ Nothing is more evident,” says the same author, 
‘‘ than that divers persons, no other way remarka- 
ble, have each a strong disposition to the formation 
of some particular trope or figure. Aristotle saith, 
that the hyperbole is an ornament fit for young men 
of quality ; accordingly we find in those gentlemen 
a wonderful propensity toward it, which is marvel- 
lously improved by travelling. Soldiers also and 
seamen are very happy in the same figure. ‘The pe- 
riphrasis or circumlocution is the peculiar talent of 
country farmers; the proverb or apologue of old 
men at their clubs; the ellipsis or speech by half 
words, of ministers and politicians ; the aposiopesis 
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of courtiers ; the litotes, or diminution, of ladies, 
whisperers and backbiters; and the anadiplosis of 
common cryers and hawkers, who, by redoubling 
the same words, persuade people to buy their oys- 
ters, green hastings, or new ballads. Epithets may 
be found in great plenty at Billingsgate, sarcasm 
and irony learned upon the water, and the epipho- 
nema or exclamation frequently from the Bear-gar- 
den, and as frequently from the hear him of the 
House of Commons.’’* 

These examples are ludicrous indeed; yet the 
observation of Racine is not the less just ; and we 
may safely conclude, however ‘different it may be 
from the opinion which we should have formed a 
priori, that, when the mind is in a state of emotion, 
the suggestions of analogyarise with more than usual 
copiousness and rapidity, and that figurative lan- 
guage is thus the very language of nature. 

But though, in a state of emotion, images are 
readily suggested, according to that principle of 
shadowy and remote resemblance which we are 
considering, it must be remembered, as a rule which 
is to guide us in the use of figures, that in this case 
the mind seizes the analogy with almost unconscious 
comparison, and pours it forth in its vigorous ex- 
pression, with the rapidity of inspiration. It does 
not dwell on the analogy beyond the moment, but 
is hurried on to new analogies, which it seizes and 
deserts in like manner. This rapidity with which 
analogies are seized and deserted, seems to me to 
justify, in some degree, in the drama and in highly 
impassioned poetry of every kind, what in poetry 
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er general composition, of a calmer kind, would be 
unpardonable inaccuracy. In the case of mixed 
metaphor, for instance, as when Hamlet talks of 
taking arms against a sea of troubles, nothing can 
be clearer than that there is an incongruity of phrase 
in the different parts of the sentence, since it is not 
with a sword or a spear that we stem the waves ; 
and as the inconsistent images occur in the short 
compass of a single line, and are a part of a medi- 
tative soliloquy, a greater congruity might unques- 
tionably have been preserved with advantage. But 
when the objection is made universal, and applied 
to every case of expression, even of the strongest 
passion, in which any mixture of metaphors occurs 
in the imagery of the longest sentence, I cannot 
but think that this universal censure has arisen from 
that technical criticism, which thinks only of tropes 
and figures, and the formal laws of rhetoric, and not 
— from that sounder criticism which founds its judg- 
ments on the everlasting principles of our intellec- 
tual and moral nature. In conformity with these 
principles, a long and exact adherence to all the 
congruities of an image that has been accidentally 
used in a former part of a sentence or paragraph, 
though indispensably necessary in every species of 
calm composition, is yet rather censurable than 
commendable in scenes of dramatic passion. If 
the speaker be supposed to reflect that he is using 
a comparison, it is a proof that he is not impassion- 
ed at this moment of reflection; and if he be sup- 
posed to use the metaphorical expression only from 
its greater strength, as it bursts upon him imme- 
diately and without any attention to the various 
properties of the object, which suggested it perhaps 
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by a single analogy, nothing can be more just, in 
point of nature, than that a subsequent expression 
should chance to have little agreement with those 
other properties which never were real objects of 
his thought. When a metaphor is comprised in a 
few words,—and it is of such brief metaphors that 
the poetic language of passion should in preference 
be composed,—the image should be faithfully ob- 
served ; because the metaphorical expression does 
not then’ outlast the feeling of analogy which ori- 
ginally suggested it. But it is very different when 
it extends through a long sentence. To follow 
it out rigidly, for several lines, in the expression 
of strong feeling, is an evident departure from 
nature ; since it is to have a remote object of 
analogy constantly in view during the whole time 
of the emotion. ‘To seize a new metaphor, or, in 
other words, to think no more of a metaphorical 
expression when it has already exhibited all the 
analogy that was felt at the time, when it rose, as 
it were, to our utterance, is to be conscious only of 
our emotion itself, and to speak with that instant 
inspiration which it gives. It may be to mix me- 
taphors, in the common rhetorical sense of that 
phrase, but it is assuredly to be faithful to nature. 
It must not be forgotten, however, that it is only 
to the eloquence of strong passion that such a licence 
is allowable; and that it cannot be admitted in any 
case, in which the very image conveyed in the pri- 
mary metaphor can be supposed, without impro- 
priety, to be itself'a continued object of the speaker’s 
thought. 

The simile, as I have already remarked, is a fi- 
gure of more deliberate reflection than the meta- 
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phor ; yet, notwithstanding the intellectual labour 
which it seems to imply, it is evident that, in the 
pleasure which we receive from it, we still have in 
view its source in the general principle of sponta- 
neous suggestion. It is not every simile, therefore, 
however just, that pleases; but such only as seem 
to be derived from objects that might naturally be 
expected to occur to the mind in the situation in 
which the comparison is made. We talk of far- 
fetched -similes, not as implying that there is no 
real analogy in the objects which they compare, or 
that the analogy is not as complete as in many other 
comparisons to which we do not give that name, 
but merely because the analogy is sought in objects, 
the natural occurrence of which to the mind does 
not seem very probable. We are more pleased, in 
general, with comparisons derived from the works 
of nature than with those which are borrowed from 
the works of art; partly, because natural objects 
are not limited to a particular class of observers, 
but may be supposed to have been present to the 
senses of all in every period of their life, and there- 
fore to be of more ready and general occurrence 
in suggestion,—and partly, because with works of 
human art there is associated a degree of minute 
labour, which is not favourable to conceptions of 
beauty and sublimity, and which carries with it the 
feeling of toil and artificial preparation into all the 
groups of images with which it is combined. In 
exactness of analogy,—and this, too, in a case in 
which such similitude could scarcely have been ex- 
pected,—it is not easy to find a comparison more 
striking than that which Butler has made of honour, 
to the drop of quickly-cooled glass, which chemists 
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have called Prince Rupert’s drop, and which has 
long attracted their attention, in consequence of 
the particular quality described in the simile :— 


‘* Honour is like that glassy bubble 

Which gives* philosophers such trouble: 
Whose least part crack’d, the whole does fly ; 
And wits are crack’d to find out why.’+ 


Yet, truly accurate as it is, how absurd would such 
a simile have appeared in any other species of poe- 
try than that, of which it is a part of the province 
to bring far-fetched images together ! 

The different degrees of the pleasure received 
from comparisons, as they appear to harmonize more 
or less with the natural influence of the principle of 
suggestion in spontaneous trains of thought, is fine- 
ly shown in what has always appeared to me a very 
striking imperfection in one of the most popular 
stanzas of Gray’s very popular Elegy. I quote also 
the two preceding stanzas :— 


‘* Perhaps, in this neglected spot is laid 
Some heart, once pregnant with celestial fire: 
Hands that the rod of empire might have sway’d, 
Or waked to ecstasy the living lyre. 


But Knowledge to their eyes her ample page, 
Rich with the spoils of Time, did ne’er unroll ; 
Chill Penury repressed their noble rage, 
And froze the genial current of the soul. 


Full many a gem, of purest ray serene, 
The dark unfathom’d caves of Ocean bear ; 
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Full many a flower is born to blush unseen, 
And waste its sweetness on the desert air.’’* 


The two similes in this stanza certainly produce 
very different degrees of poetic delight. That 
which is borrowed from the rose blooming in soli- 
tude pleases in a very high degree, both as it con- 
tains a just and beautiful similitude, and still more 
as the similitude is one the most likely to have ari- 
sen to a poetic mind in such a situation. But the 
simile in the first two lines of the stanza, though it 
may, perhaps, philosophically be as just, has no other 
charm, and strikes us immediately as not the natu- 
ral suggestion of such a moment and such a scene. 
To a person moralizing amid the simple tombs of a 
village church-yard, there is perhaps no object that 
would not sooner have occurred than this piece of 
minute jewellery—a gem of purest ray serene in 
the unfathomed caves of ocean. When the analo- 
gies are suggested by surrounding objects, or by . 
objects that harmonize with the surrounding sce- 
nery, they appear more natural, and therefore more 
pleasing. Itis this which forms the principal charm 
of the separate stanzas of another very popular poem 
of a similar class, the Hermit of Dr Beattie, in 
which the moral allusions are all caught from ob- 
jects that are represented as present to the eye or 
ear of the moralist. I confess, however, that, when 
the poem is read as a whole, the uniformity of the 
allusions, drawn from such a variety of objects to 
the single circumstance of man’s mortality, gives 
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an appearance of laborious search, almost in the 
same manner as if the analogy had been traced from 
very remote objects. I select, therefore, only a 
single stanza from the whole :— 


“« ’Tis night, and the landscape is lovely no more. 
I mourn, but ye woodlands I mourn not for you: 
For morn is approaching your charms to restore, 
Perfum’d with fresh fragrance, and glittering with dew. 
Nor yet for the ravage of winter I mourn, 
Kind Nature the embryo blossom will save. 
But when shall Spring visit the mouldering urn ? 
O! when shall it dawn on the night of the grave ?”* 


We have seen, then, what an accession to our 
pleasure the suggesting principle of analogy has 
produced, in giving birth to the figurative language 
of poetry ; and how necessary it is to have frequent 
recourse to this principle in laying down the gene- 
ral laws of philosophical criticism. But there is 
another class of most important analogies which we 
have not yet considered,—those which form the 
powerful associations that direct the genius of 
scientific invention. These are the analogies of 
objects, considered as means, in reference to a par- 
ticular end. When a mechanician sees a machine, 
the parts of which all concur in one great ultimate 
effect, if he be blessed with inventive genius he will 
not merely see and comprehend the uses of the 
parts as they codperate in the particular machine 
before him, but there will perhaps arise in his mind 
the idea of some power yet unapplied to the same 
purpose, some simpler process by which the ulti- 
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mate effect may be augmented or improved, or at 
least obtained at less cost of time, or labour, or ca- 
pital. When the crucible of the chemist presents 
to him some new result, and his first astonishment 
is over, there arise in his mind the ideas of products, 
or operations, in some respects analogous, by the 
comparison of which he discovers some new element 
or combination of elements, and perhaps changes 
altogether the aspect of his science. A Newton 
sees an apple fall to the ground, and he discovers 
the system of the universe. In these cases, the 
principle of analogy, whether its operation be direct 
or indirect, is too forcible and too extensive in its 
sway to admit of much dispute. It is sufficient to 
know that, by the suggestions which it has afford- 
ed, to those whom Heaven has formed for the high 
destiny of constituting a part of that series of minds 
which spread from age to age the progress of im- 
provement over all the regions and generations of 
mankind, we have risen to a degree of empire over 
nature, which, compared with our original imbeci- 
lity, is a greater advance in the scale of being than 
that fabulous apotheosis which the ancient world 
conferred on its barbarous heroes, 
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LECTURE XXXVI. 


PRIMARY LAWS OF SUGGESTION,—I. RESEMBLANCE, 
CONCLUDED,—II. CONTRAST. 


GENTLEMEN, a great part of my last Lecture was 
occupied in considering the influence of resem- 
blance, as a connecting principle in our trains of 
thought. The illustrations of it which I used were 
chiefly of the rhetorical kind, which are, in them- 
selves, most striking illustrations of the varieties of 
spontaneous suggestion, and which appeared to me 
peculiarly valuable, as enabling me to point out to 
what simple universal principles of the mental con- 
stitution even the boldest figures of the rhetorician 
are to be traced. It is the same in these as in all 
the other products of human skill. The very arts 
which we seem to ourselves to create, as if it were 
in our power to add to nature, never can be any 
thing more than forms which nature herself as- 
sumes. Whether the province be that of matter or 
of mind,—in the exercises of poetry and eloquence, 
and in the philosophic criticism which estimates the 
degrees of excellence displayed in these delightful 
combats of intellectual glory,—as in the works of a 
very different kind, which the mechanic ingenuity 
and labour of man devise and execute, what appears 
most artificial is nothing more than a skilful appli- 
cation of the simple laws of nature ; of laws which 
we may apply, indeed, to our various purposes ; 
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and which some may know how to apply more suc- 
cessfully than others, but which are continually 
operating on matter and mind, independently of 
the applications which our skill may make of them. 

In examining how much the suggesting principle 
is influenced by similarity, we considered first, that 
most direct and obvious resemblance which objects 
bear to each other in their sensible qualities. We 
then proceeded to consider the fainter indirect re- 
semblance, which constitutes what is termed analo- 
oy, and we found, that it is to this species of shadowy 
likeness that philosophy owes its accessions of power, 
and poetry its most attractive charms ; since to the 
invention of the philosopher it suggests, in the con- 
templation of a single desired effect, all the variety 
of analogous means which may separately lead to 
the production of it, and to the fancy of the poet all 
that variety of kindred imagery and emotions, with 
which, by a sort of double transformation, he gives 
life to inanimate objects, and form, and colour, and 
substance, to every feeling of the soul. 

There is another set of resemblances, not in the 
objects themselves, but in the mere arbitrary signs 
which express them, that have a powerful, though 
less obvious influence on suggestion, and often guide 
the trains of our thought without appearing to guide 
them. 

It is, when we consider, indeed, what language 
trully is, not more wonderful that words as sounds, 
without regard to the sensible objects or abstract 
meanings denoted by them, should awaken in the 
mind the conception of similar sounds, than that 
one form or colour should be suggested by a similar 
form or colour; and, so arbitrary 1s language, that 
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these mere verbal similarities do not, necessarily, 
involve similarities of meaning. On the contrary, 
the words which express different objects may have 
the most exact resemblance, though there may not 
be the slightest direct resemblance, nor even the 
faintest analogy, in the objects, which the words de- 
note. ‘The new word, however, which some former 
word may have suggested, by its mere similarity in 
sound, is itself significant of some peculiar meaning. 
It, too, isa symbol, and, as a symbol, cannot be thus 
suggested, without exciting uniformly, or almost 
uniformly, and immediately, the conception of the 
thing signified ; and hence, from the accidental a- 
greement of their mere verbal signs, conceptions a- 
rise which otherwise would nothavearisen, and, conse- 
quently, trains of reflection altogether different. Our 
thoughts, which usually govern our language, are 
themselves also in a great measure governed in this 
way, by that very language over which they seem 
to exercise unlimited command ; so true, in more 
senses than one, is the observation of Lord Bacon, 
** Credunt homines rationem suam verbis imperare, 
sed fit etiam ut verba vim suam super rationem re- 
torqueant.”’* 

I do not speak at present, however, of the import- 
ant influence which Bacon had particularly in view 
in these words,—the influence of language, as the 
direct medium of thought, perpetuating, by habitual 
use, the prejudices involved in the original meaning 
of certain words, or by aecidental association, con- 
veying peculiar differences of meaning, to the minds 
of different individuals, and thus strengthening and 
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fixing in each many separate prejudices, in addition 
to the general prejudices of mankind. ‘This perma- 
nent influence of language, as tinging with its pecu- 
liar colours the thought of which it is the medium, 
though we may not feel it in the particular cases in 
which it modifies our own jadgments, we know, at 
least, to be very powerful ; because we are suflicient- 
ly quick-sighted to discover itsinfluence on the minds 
of those who are opposed to us in opinion; every 
one, in the intercourse of society, thus serving as a 
mirror, to show, to every one besides, the principles 
of fallacy in his own mental constitution, which are 
truly in himself, though he cannot perceive them 
but as they are reflected from others. 

- We have, however, too many mirrors of this kind 
around us, not to have some slight fear at least, that: 
the prejudices of language, as the direct medium of 
thought, maybe exercising their universal dominion, 
even on ourselves, the least fallible of the multi- 
tude; but we pay little attention in general, and 
even philosophers have scarcely attended to that in- 
direct, though not less real, influence of language, 
to which I at present allude,—the influence which 
it indirectly acquires, as a series of sounds, suggest- 
ing each other in succession, by their own similari- 
ties, independently of any relations that may subsist 
in the objects which they denote, and independent- 
ly, too, of those general habits, or accidental and 
limited associations, of which Bacon speaks. Similar 
sounds suggest, by their mere similarity, similar 
sounds ; and the words thus’suggested, awaken the 
conceptions which they are accustomed to represent, 
—and, consequently, the whole train of thoughts 
and images associated with these conceptions, which 
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would not have arisen but for the accidental resem- 
blance of one symbol to another. That such ver- 
bal suggestions should frequently occur, we might 
presume, @ priori, from our knowledge of the gene- 
ral principles of association. But theinfluence which 
this symbolic resemblance has on our looser train 
of silent thought, is, perhaps, far greater than we 
conceive it to be. There is, indeed, a very obvious 
reason, that it should appear to us less than it trulyis. 

When a word is once suggested by its syllabic re- 
semblance, and, consequently, the image which that 
new word denotes, the mind is so quick to perceive 
a relation of some sort among almost all the objects 
which can be presented to it, that it readily discovers 
some relation between the new image and those 
which preceded it ; and though it was truly the re. 
semblance of mere sound which suggested it, inde- 
pendently of the relation, which may be discovered 
after it is suggested, the feeling of this relation seems 
of itself, when we look back, sufficient to account 
for the suggestion. We think of this, therefore, as 
the cause, since it can be made to harmonize, in 
some measure, with our thought itself, and disre. 
gard that mere verbal influence, in which, and in 
which alone, the suggestion had its origin. It is 
only where the direct verbal suggestion is rendered 
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more apparent, by the strange incongruity of the 
images, which the similar sounds chance to denote, 
as in the case of puns, that we readily ascribe the 
suggestion to the word, and not to the thought it- 
self, Even in the case of puns, itis only to the few, 
ia which the contrast of meaning is very striking, 
that we pay any attention. How many words 
of similar sound arise in the mind by this species 
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of suggestion, which are never uttered as puns, but 
pass silently away, because they are felt to be with- 
out that happy ambiguity, or opposition of meaning, 
which alone could reconcile the hearers to this petty 
species of wit. | 

Next to this petty species of wit, as a proof of the 
influence of mere verbal similarities of sound in sug- 
gestion, may be mentioned the connecting influence 
of rhyme. ‘That, in rhyme, sound suggests sound, 
and consequently operates indirectly on the train of 
thought by this mere symbolic resemblance, there 
can be no question, since rhyme itself is but the re- 
currence of such similar sounds at regular or irre- 
gular intervals; and to these recurring sounds, it 
is very evident that the strain of thought must be 
in a considerable degree subservient, however inde- 
pendent of it itmay seem. I need not quote to you 
the simile of Butler, so often quoted on this subject, 
in which he compares rhyme, in its influence on 
verse, to the rudder, which, though in the rear of 
the vessel, and apparently following its direction, 
directs the track which the vessel itself is to pursue ; 
but there can be no doubt as to the reality of the 
influence exercised on thewhole verse, by these final 
words,—the monotonous syllables,—of which the 
office has been said to be nothing more than the 
very humble one of standing, 


| ‘¢ like watchmen, at the close, 
To keep the verse from being prose.” 


On first consideration it might seem, that, in the use 
of rhyme, the necessity under which the poet is 
placed of accommodating his strain of thought to re- 
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semblances of sound that have themselves no pecu- 
liar relation to one thought more than to another, 
and the frequent sacrifices which may, therefore, be 
required of him, must be unfavourable to the senti- 
ment of the verse, whatever accession of pleasure it 
inay or may not be supposed to give to the melody. 
That it must occasionally render some sacrifices un- 
avoidable, and thus sometimes deprive the reader of 
expressions more powerful in themselves than the 
tamer phrases, which alone admit of being accom- 
modated to some obstinate and intractable rhyme, 
is indeed true. Yet the influence of this constraint 
is, perhaps, upon the whole, far from unfavourable 
to the sentiment, giving more than it takes away. 
Lor how many of the most beautiful thoughts and 
images of poetry are we indebted to these final 
sounds, which suggest each other by their acciden- 
tal resemblances ; and which, merely by obliging 
the poet to pause till he can accommodate the verse, 
with perfect propriety of sentiment and measure, to 
the imperious necessity of the rhyme, bring before 
him during this interval a greater variety of images, 
from which to make his selection, than would have 
occurred to his rapid invention and too easy acqui- 
escence, if he had not been under the same unavoid- 
able restraint. In this respect, the shackles of 
rhyme have often been compared to the fetters of 
the actor ; which, instead of truly embarrassing his 
movements, and giving him less pomp and conse- 
quence in the eyes of those who gaze on him, only 
make him toss his arms with more impetuous ac- 
tion, and tread the stage with greater majesty. 

An influence on the successions of our thought, 
——similar to that of the concluding syllables of 
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verse,—is exercised by the initial sounds of words 
in alliteration. How readily suggestions of this 
kind occur, so as to modify indirectly the train of 
images and feelings in the mind, and what pleasure 
they afford when they seem to have arisen without 
effort, is marked by the tendency to alliteration 
which is so prevalent, not in the poetry merely, but 
still more in the traditionary proverbs of every 
country. In like manner, when names are to be 
coupled in the fictions of romance, and when many 
names seem equal in every other respect, this allite- 
rative resemblance is very frequently, to use Leib- 
nitz’s phrase, the sufficient reason which directs the 
author’s choice. In the works of a single novellist, 
for example, how much more readily do the names 
Roderick Random, Peregrine Pickle, Ferdinand 
Count Fathom, seem to join together, than if the 
same names had been differently arranged, in any 
transposition which we could make of them. 

It is in. verse, however, and particularly in the 
lighter species of verse, that the charm of allitera- 
tion is most powerfully felt. I scarcely need repeat 
to you any examples, to prove what you must often 
have experienced :— 


« But thousands die, without or this or that; 
Die, and endow a college, or a cat.’’* 


‘¢ Fill but his purse, our poet’s work is done; 
Alike to him, by pathos or by pun.’+ 
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} Imitations of Horace, Book If. Ep. I. y. 294, 295.—S* Their 
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*¢ Or her whose life the church and scandal shave; 
Vor ever in a passion, or a prayer.”* 


“ Many a German Prince is worse, 
Who, proud of pedigree, is poor of purse.’ 


in these lines of Pope, it is impossible not to feel 
the force of the alliteration, and the additional pro- 
minence and sharpness which it seems to give to 
every point of the thought and expression. 

It may be remarked, however, that though the 
alliteration itself consists only in the similarity of 
sounds,—which must, of course, be the same, what- 
ever be the meaning of the particular words,—it is 
by no means indifferent as to the effect produced, 
on what words of the sentence the alliteration: is 
made to fall. Unless where it is intended for pro- 
ducing or augmenting imitative harmony by its 
redoubled sounds,—which may be considered as 
forming a class apart,—it is never so powerful, as 
when it falls on words, which, together with the 
similarity of sound, have either a great similarity 
or a great discrepance of meaning, harmonizing, as 
it were, with those other principles of resemblance 
or contrast, which, of themselves, might have been 
sufficient to produce the particular suggestion. 
Thus, in the very alliterative line in the Rape of 
the Lock, which describes the furniture of Belin- 
da’s toilet,— 


' Puffs, powders, patches, Bibles, billets-doux ;?—+ 
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f Imitation of Horace, Ep. VI. v. 83, 84. 
t Canto I. v, 138, 
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the alliteration in the former half of the verse is of 
words which express things similar,—that in the lat- 
ter part, of words which express things discrepant. 
The contrast produced by the ideas of Bibles and 
billets-doux, gives more pleasure, by the agreement 
which the alliteration points out of things that are 
in other respects so opposite. It is the same in the 
case of the passion and the prayer, the college and 
the cat, and in most of those happy alliterations 
which are to be found in the satirical or playful 
verses of this powerful master of all the art of verse. 
The alliteration of words that express opposite ideas 
is, in truth, a species of wit,—as far as the pleasure 
of wit consists in the sudden discovery of unexpect- 
ed resemblances,—and approaches very nearly the 
nature of a pun; combined, at the same time, with 
the pleasure which the ludicrous antithesis of the 
objects themselves would have produced even with- 
out alliteration. To the other half of the line,— 
‘* Pufls, powders, patches,’’—the same remark does 
not apply. Yet the pleasure, in this instance, is 
not produced merely by the recurrence of similar 
sounds. It arises also, in part, from the discovery 
of anew and different resemblance, in things of 
which all the similarities were before supposed to 
be known. In this, too, the effect of the allitera- 
tion is very nearly similar to that of a pun; and it 
is, in truth, a pun of letters, as puns, conversely, 
may be said toimply an alliteration of whole words. 
In both cases, whether the resemblance be in the ~ 
whole word, as in the pun, or only ia a part of 
the word, as in alliteration, the suggestion may 
be considered as a decisive proof of the influence 
which is exercised over our trains of thought by 
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the mere accident of the agreement of arbitrary 
sounds. 

In treating of the pleasure which we receive from 
comparisons in poetry, I remarked, how evidently 
we still have in view the source of such comparisons, 
in the spontaneous suggestion of similar objects by 
similar objects ; and how much, therefore, our plea- 
sure is lessened, when the simile, though perhaps 
sufficiently exact in that analogy which it is intend- 
ed to express, appears of a kind, which, in the cir- 
cumstances described, could not be supposed natu- 
rally to have arisen to the conception of the indivi- 
dual who uses it. It is the same with that resem- 
blance of mere syllabic sound which we are now 
considering. It must appear to have its source in 
spontapeous suggestion, or it ceases to give plea- 
sure. On this account chiefly it is, that allitera- 
tion, which delights us when sparingly used, be- 
comes offensive when frequently repeated in any 
short series of lines; not because any one of the 
reduplications of sound would itself be less pleasing 
if it had not beer. preceded by others, than those 
others which preceded it, but because the frequent 
recurrence of it shows too plainly, that the allitera- 
tion has been studiously sought. The suggesting 
principle, as I have already remarked, is not con- 
fined to one set of objects, or to a few ; and, though 
similarity of mere initial sound be one of the rela- 
tions according to which suggestion may take place, 
it is far from being the most powerful or constant 
one. A few syllabic or literal resemblances are, 
therefore, what may be expected. very naturally to 
occur, particularly in those lighter trains of thought 
in which there is no strong emotion to modify the 
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suggestion, in permanent relation to one prevailing 
sentiment. But a series of alliterative phrases is 
inconsistent with the natural variety of the sug- 
gesting principle. It implies a labour of search and 
selection, and a labour which it is not pleasing to 
contemplate, because it is employed on an object 
too trifling to give it interest. 

In the early ages of verse, indeed, when the skul 
that is admired must be a species of skill that re- 
quires no great refinement to discover it, this very 
appearance of labour is itself a charm. A never- 
ceasing alliteration, as it presents a difficulty of 
which all can readily judge, is, in this period of 
rude discernment, an obvious mode of forcing ad- 
miration ;—very much in the same way as the feats 
of a rope-dancer or a tumbler never fail to give 
greater pleasure to a child, and to the vulgar, who 
in their tastes are always children, than the most 
graceful attitudes of the dancer in ail his harmony 
of movement,—who does, perhaps, what no one 
else is capable of doing, but who seems to do it in 
a way which every one may try to imitate, and who 
is truly most inimitable when he seems to show bow 
very easy it is to execute all the wonders which he 
performs. Accordingly we find, in the history of 
our own poetry, and in the poetry of many semi- 
barbarous nations, that frequent alliteration has 
been held to be a requisite of verse as indispensable 
as the metrical pauses on which its melody depends. 
With the refinement of taste, however, this passion 
for coarse difficulty subsides ; and we begin at last 
to require, not merely that difficulty should be 
overcome, but that the labour of overcoming the 
‘difficulty should be hid from us, with a care at 
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least equal to that which was used in overcom. 
ing it. 

All that is truly marvellous in art is thus aug. 
mented, indeed, rather than lessened. But it. is 
no longer art that must present itself: it is nature 
only ;—*“ artis est celare artem ;”—and that nature 
to which we look in all the finer intellectual arts, 
as to the genius which animates them, is the know- 
ledge and observance of the principle which we 
are considering,—the accordance which we feel of 
every sentiment, and image, and expression, with 
those laws of spontaneous suggestion in the mind, 
which seem as if, in the circumstances represent- 
ed, they might almost, without the assistance of 
any art, have produced of themselves whatever we 
admire. 

We know too well the order of this spontaneous 
suggestion, not to feel, when this alliteration is 
very frequently repeated, the want of the natural 
flow of thought, and, consequently, the labour 
which must have been used in the search of sounds 
that were to be forced reluctantly together. There 
is no longer any pleasure felt, therefore ; or, if 
any pleasure be felt, it is of a kind totally differ. 
ent from that which gives an additional charm to 
the easy flow of verse when the alliteration is spa- 
ringly used. ‘There is a poem of some hundred 
lines, in regular hexameter verse,—the Pugna Por- 
corum, per Publium Porcium, Poetam,--in which 
there is not a single word introduced that does not 
begin with the letter P. But what is the pleasure 
which the foolish ingenuity of such a poem affords ? 
and who is there who could have patience sufficient 
to read the whole of it aloud, or even to read the 
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whole of it inwardly ? As a specimen, I may quote 
to you a few lines,—which are, perhaps, as many 
as you can bear with patience,——containing a part 
of the speech of the Proconsul Porcorum, in which 
he endeavours to win over the younger Pigs to 
peace :— 


<«¢ Propterea properans Proconsul, poplite prono, 
Precipitem Plebem, pro patrum pace poposcit. 
Persta paulisper, pubes preciosa! precamur. 
Pensa profectum parvum pugnee peragende. 
Plures plorabant, postquim preecelsa premetur 
Prelatura patrum, porcelli percutientur 

Passim, posteaquam pingues porci periére. 
Propterea petimus, prasentem ponite pugnam, 
Per pia Porcorum petimus penetralia,” &c.* 


This, it is evident, is the very vaulting, and tum- 
bling, and rope-dancing of poetry ; and, any coarse 
pleasure which we may receive from it, when we 
hear or read a part of it for the first time, is not the 
pleasure of verse, but a pleasure which the wise, 
indeed, may feel, but which is very much akin 
to the mere clownish wonderment that fixes the 
whole village in the rural fair around the stage of 
some itinerant tumbler or fire-eater. The Pugna 
Porcorum is not the only long piece of perfect 
alliteration. A similar poem was addressed to 
Charles the Bald, of which every word, in compli- 
ment to the monarch, began with his own initial 
letter C. So various, in all ages, have been these 
difficiles nuge, this labor ineptiarum, as Martial calls 
them, that poems have been written, deriving their 
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principal, or probably their only recommendation, 
from a quality the very opposite to that which con- 
ferred so unenviable an immortality on the busy 
idleness of the Pugna Porcorum. The labour of 
the poems, to which I now allude, was not to re- 
peat, but to exclude altogether a particular letter, 
on which account their authors were termed Lei- 
pogrammatisis. ‘Thus, we hear of a Greek Tliad, 
from the first book of which the letter Alpha was 
excluded ; from the second the letter B, and so 
on through the whole books of the Iliad and let- 
ters of the alphabet. The samé species of labori- 
ous trifling, by the report of the traveller Chardin, 
appears to have prevailed in Persia. One of the 
poets of that country had the honour of reading to 
his sovereign a poem, in which no admission had 
been allowed to the letter A. The king, who was 
tired of listening, and whose weariness had proba- 
bly too good a cause, returned the poet thanks, and 
expressed his very great approbation of his omission 
of the letter A; but added, that, in his opinion, the 
poem might, perhaps, have been better still, if he 
had only taken the trouble to omit, at the same 
time, all the other letters of the alphabet. 

In all'these cases of studious alliteration, positive 
or negative, it is very evident that the natural course 
of the suggesting principle must have been check- 
ed, and checked almost incessantly ; and the con- 
straint and irksomeness which this constant effort 
involves, are thus every moment forced upon us, 
till we feel more sympathy with the weariness of 
the artist, than admiration of the power with which 
he has been able to struggle through his painful task. 
We love, indeed, in works of ecnius, strains of ex- 
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alted sentiment, and successions of bright and glow- 
ing imagery, which are beyond the ordinary sugges- 
tions of our own mind; but, even in the very ma- 
jesty of all that is sublime, or in that transcendent 
and overwhelming tenderness which is itself but a 
softer species of sublimity, while we yield with more 
than admiration to the grandeur or the pathos, we 
still love them to harmonize with the universal prin- 
ciples on which the spontaneous suggestions of our 
own humbler thoughts depend. When they do so 
harmonize, we feel what we read or hear, almost as 
if it had arisen in our mind, by the principle of 
spontaneous suggestion, which we know that we 
partake, in its general tendencies, with the very 
genius which we revere ; and this identity which we 
love to feel, with every thing that interests us, as 
it constitutes, in a great measure, the charm of our 
moral sympathy, has also, I conceive, no small in- 
fluence on the kindred emotions of taste, constitut- 
ing a great portion of the pleasure which we de- 
rive from the contemplation of works of art. The 
genius which commands our applause is still the 
genius of man; of a being who perceives, remem- 
bers, reasons, and exercises every function of which 
we are conscious in ourselves. ‘* Homines sumus ; 
humani nihil alienum.” We feel, therefore, that it 
is not our admiration only that connects us with the 
works which we admire, but the very faculties 
which have produced those admirable results. We 
see our common nature reflected, and reflected with 
a beauty of which we were not sensible before ; and 
while thought succeeds thought, and image rises 
upon image, according to laws of succession which 
we have been accustomed to recognize in the trains 
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of our own fancy, these thoughts and images arc, 
as it were, for the moment ours ; and we have only 
the delightful impression that we are of a race of 
nobler beings than we conceived. This delightful 
identification, however, lasts only as long as the 
thoughts and images, that are presented to us, arise 
in the order in which nature might have spontane- 
ously presented them to our own mind. When there 
is any obvious and manifest violation of the natural 
course of suggestion, as there must be when the 
labour of the composition is brought before us, this 
illusion of identity is dissolved. It is no longer our 
common nature which we feel ; but the toil and con- 
straint which are peculiar to the individual, and 
which separate him, for the time, from our sympa- 
thy. The work of labour seems instant! y something 
insulated and detached, which we cannot identify 
with our own spontaneous thought ; and we feel for 
it that coldness, which, by the very constitution of 
our nature, it is impossible for us not to feel, with 
respect to every thing which is absolutely foreign. 


After these remarks on the influence of the va- 
rious species of resemblance, in the objects them- 
selves, in the analogy of some of their qualities, 
and in the arbitrary symbols which denote them, 
[ proceed to consider the force of contrast as a sug- 
gesting principle. I consider it at present as form- 
ing a class apart, for the same reason which has led 
me, in these illustrations of the general principle, 
to class separately the suggestions of resemblance, 
though I conceive that ail, or at Icast the greater 
number of them, on a more subtile analysis, might 
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be reduced to the more comprehensive influence of 
former proximity. 

Of this influence, whether direct or indirect, in 
contrast, the memory of every one must present him 
with innumerable instances. The palace and the 
cottage, the cradle and the grave, the extremes of 
indigence and of luxurious splendour, are not con- 
nected in artificial antitheses only, but arise, in 
ready succession, to the observer of either. Of all 
moral reflections, none are so universal as those 
which are founded on the instability of mortal dis- 
tinctions, the sudden reverses of fortune, the frailty 
of beauty, the precariousness of life itself, all which 
reflections are manifestly the result of that species 
of suggestion which we are considering,—for the 
very notion of instability implies the previous con- 
ception of that state of decay which is opposite to 
the flourishing state observed by us. If we see the 
imperial victor moving along, in all the splendour 
of majesty and conquest, we must have thought of | 
sudden disaster, before we can moralize on the 
briefness of earthly triumph. If we see beauty, 
and youth, and joy, and health, on the cheek, we 
must have thought of age, or sickness, or misfor- 
tune, before we can look on it with sorrowful ten- 
derness. This transition in our trains of thought, 
from one extreme to its opposite, is perhaps a hap- 
py contrivance of nature for tempering excess of 
emotion, by interrupting the too long continuance 
of trains of any kind. It must occasionally pro- 
duce some little tendency to salutary reflection, 
even in “ the gay licentious proud,” who are fated 
by their situation to ‘ dance along” through life, 
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though it is certainly not on them, but on those by 
whom they are surrounded, that its beneficial influ- 
ence most fully operates. This natural tendency is, 
in truth, what the lyre of Timotheus is represented 
to have been in Dryden’s Ode, when, with a sudden 
change of subject, he checked the too triumphant 
exultation of the conqueror of Darius :— 


‘** With downcast looks, the joyless victor sat, 
Revolving in his alter'd soul 

The varicus turns of chance below ; 
And, now and then, a sigh he stole ; 

And tears began to flow.”* 


I cannot help thinking, in like manner, that the 
everlasting tendency to hope,—that only happiness 
of the wretched, which no circumstances of adverse 
fortune, not even the longest oppression of unchan- 
ging misery can wholly subdue,—derives much of its 
energy from this principle. The mere force of con. 
trast must often bring before the imagination cir- 
cumstances of happier fortune, and images of past 
delight. These very images, indeed, are sad, in 
some respects, especially when they first arise and 
coexist, as it were, with the images of misery which 
produced them, so as to present only the mortifying 
feeling of the loss which has been suffered > but they 
cannot long be present to the mind, without gra- 
dually awakening trains of their Own, and, in some 
degree, the emotions with which they were before 
associated,—emotions which dispose the mind more 
readily to the belief, that the circumstances which 
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have been, may yet again recur. It is, at least, not 
unsuitable to the goodness of that mighty Being, 
who has arranged the wonderful faculties of man, 
in adaptation to the circumstances in which he was 
to be placed, that he should thus have formed us to 
conceive hope, where hope is most needed, and 
provided an internal source of comfort, in the very 
excess of misery itself. 
— Much of the painful retrospection, and, therefore, 
of the salutary influence of conscience, may arise, 
in like manner, from the force of this suggesting 
principle, which must frequently recall the secu- 
rity and happiness of the past, by the very anguish 
of the present, and which, thus, though it cannot 
restore innocence itself, may at least, by the images 
which it awakes, soften the mind to that repentance 
which is almost innocence under another form. 
There is a passage, in the only remaining oration 
of the younger Pliny, that expresses strongly the 
power which the associating principle of contrast | 
holds over the conscience of the guilty. Itis in the 
Panegyric of Trajan, an emperor, of whom it has 
been said, that, to deserve the magnificent eulogium 
pronounced on him, the only merit wanting to him 
was that of not being a hearer of it. ‘The Panegy- 
ric is unquestionably written with much eloquence, 
and is not the less impressive from those circum- 
stances which give occasion to a very just remark, 
—* that the Romans have in it the air of slaves, 
scarcely escaped from their chains ; who are asto- 
nished at their own liberty, and feel grateful to their 
master that he does not think proper to crush them, 
but deigns to count them in the rank of men.” 
“ Merenti gratias agere facile est,” says Pliny, 
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“non enim periculum est, ne cdm loquar de hu- 
manitate, exprobrari sibi superbiam credat ; cum 
de frugalitate, luxuriam ; cim de clementia, cru- 
delitatem ; elm de liberalitate, avaritiam ; ciim de 
benignitate, livorem ; cum de continentia, libidi- 
nem; cum de labore, inertiam; cim de fortitu- 
dine, timorem.”* In this allusion to times that had 
scarcely passed away, what a striking picture is pre- 
sented to us, of that despotism which, not satisfied 
with the unlimited power of doing evil, was still 
greedy of the praise of good which it despised, and 
of which it dreaded to hear the very name, even 
while it listened to the forced eulogium ! and how 
still more sad a picture does it afford, of that servile 
cowardice which was doomed with ready knee, but 
with trembling tongue, to pay the perilous tax of 
adulation,“ cim dicere quod velles, periculosum ; 
quod nolles, miserum esset ;?—that reign of terror, 
and flattery, and confiscation, and blood ; when, to 
borrow the eloquent description which a panegyrist 
of Theodosius has given us of a similar period, with 
every misery around, there was still added the 
dreadful necessity of appearing to rejoice, the in. 
former wandering to mark down countenances, and 
calumniate looks and glances; the plundered citi- 
zen driven from opulence into sudden poverty, 
fearful of seeming sad because there was yet left to 
him life; and he whose brother had been aSsassi- 
nated not daring to appear in the dress of mourn. 
ing, because he had still a son. 

Alas! in such times eloquence could be nothing 


a 
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more than what it was said to be for many ages of 
national servitude ; ‘the unhappy art of exaggera- 
ting a few feeble virtues, or of disguising atrocious 
crimes.” ‘ Tristis illa facundize ancillantis neces- 
sitas, cum trucem dominum auras omnes plausuim 
publicorum ventosa popularitate captantem, men- 
dax adsentatio titillabat, cum gratias agebant dolen- 
tes,—et tyrannum non preedicasse tyrannidis accu- 
satio vocabatur.”* Yet itis pleasing to think, that, 
in the long detail of praises which were addressed 
to guilty power, that suggesting principle which 
we are considering must often have exerted its in- 
fluence, and in spite of all the artifices of the ora- 
tor to veil, under magnificence of language, that 
hateful form of virtue, which he was under the ne- 
cessity of presenting, must sometimes have forced 
upon the conscience of the tyrant the feeling of 
what he was, by the irresistible contrast of the pic- 
ture of what he was not. 


It is this tendency of the mind, to pass readily 
from opposites to opposites, which renders natural 
the rhetorical figure of antithesis. When skilfully 
and sparingly used, it is unquestionably a figure of 
great power, from the impression of astonishment 
which the rapid succession of contrasted objects 
must always produce. The infinity of worlds, and 
the narrow spot of earth which we call our country, 
or our home,—the eternity of ages, and the few hours 
of life,—the Almighty power of God and human 
nothingness,—it 1s impossible to think of these in 
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succession without a feeling like that which is pro- 
duced by the sublimest eloquence. This very faci- 
lity, however, of producing astonishment, at little 
cost of real eloquence, renders the antithesis the 
most dangerous and seductive of all figures to a 
young orator. It is apt to introduce a symmetry 
of arrangement, in which scarcely an object is 
brought forward that has not to run a_ parallel of 
all its qualities with the qualities of some other ob- 
ject, till even contrast itself becomes monotonous 
and uniform by the very frequency of opposition. 
Lhe thoughts and sentences are so nicely tallied as 
to be like pieces of Dutch gardening, where 


‘* Half the platform just reflects the other.”* 


It is not so that nature operates. She gives variety 
to the field of our thought, in the same manner as 
she diversifies her own romantic scenery. Now and 
then, on the banks of her rivers, rock answers to 
rock, and foliage to foliage; but, when we look 
along the wide magnificence of her landscapes, we 
discover that still, as in that ** wilderness of sweets,” 
which Milton describes, she continues * to wanton 
as in her prime, and play at will—wild without rule 
or art.” It is the same in the field of our associa- 
tions. Sometimes she presents objects together, in 
exact proportion of resemblance or contrast; but 
more frequently she groups them according to other 
relations, especially according to their former acci- 
dental concurrence in time or place, and thus com- 


ee 
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municates, if I may so express it, to the scenery of 
our thought, that very variety which she spreads 
over external things. 

In the use of antithesis, then, as much as in the 
use of the other rhetorical forms of thought and ex- 
pression before considered by us, it is in the ge- 
neral nature of spontaneous suggestion that we have 
to find the principle which is to direct us. Con- 
trast is one of the forms of this suggestion ; and 
occasional antithesis is therefore pleasing ; but it is 
only one of the occasional forms of suggestion ; and 
therefore frequent antithesis is not pleasing but of- 
fensive. Our taste requires that the series of 
thoughts and images presented to us should be ex- 
quisite in kind ; but, even when they are most ex- 
quisite, it requires that, without any obtrusive ap- 
pearance of labour, they should seem to have risen, 
as it were, spontaneously, and to have been only 
the perfection of the natural order of thought. 


[ shall proceed, in my next Lecture, to the con- 
sideration of nearness in place or time as an associat- 
ing principle. 


LECTURE XXXVII. 


OF NEARNESS IN PLACE OR TIME, AS MODIFYING 
SUGGESTION—SECONDARY LAWS OF SUGGESTION. 


GENTLEMEN, the influence of the direct resem- 
blances of objects, on the suggestions which consti- 
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tute our trains of thought, having been considered 
by us in a former Lecture, I proceeded, in my last 
Lecture, to point out and illustrate the influence of 
another species of resemblance, which is not in the 
objects themselves, but in the mere signs that ex- 
press them. As similar forms and colours suggest 
similar forms and colours, so do similar words mu- 
tually suggest each other; and the words thus sug- 
gested exciting the corresponding conceptions of 
which they are significant, a new train of thought 
may thus be introduced by the mere arbitrary re- 
semblance of one symbolic sound to another. This 
influence of mere sounds in modifying suggestion, 
though, from circumstances which I pointed out, 
unremarked by us in many cases in which its influ- 
ence is, probably, very powerful, is too striking in 
some cases not to force our attention. I availed 
myself, therefore, chiefly of these more striking 
cases, illustrating it particularly by the examples of 
puns and rhymes, and alliteration; and endeavour- 
ing at the same time to show you how exactly the 
principles of taste, in reference to these, as pleasing 
or unpleasing, have regard to their accordance or 
obvious unaccordance, with the natural order of 
spontaneous suggestion. 

I then proceeded to consider the influence of con- 
trast on the tendencies of suggestion, illustrating 
this by various examples, and pointing out to you, 
particularly, some moral advantages, of which I 
conceived these rapid transitions of thought to be 
productive—advantages not more important to our 
virtue than to our serenity in happiness, and to our 
comfort in sorrow. 

I procecd, now, to the consideration of nearness 
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in place or time,—the next general circumstance 
which I pointed out as modifying suggestion. 

Of all the general principles of connexion in the 
trains of our thought, this is evidently the most fre- 
quent and extensive in its operation ; even when 
we confine our attention toits grosser and more obvi- 
ous forms, without attempting, by any very refined 
analysis, to reduce to it any of the other tribes of 
our suggestions. ‘The gross and obvious nearness 
in place or time, of which alone I speak, when I 
‘use Mr Hume’s phrase of contiguity, forms the 
whole calendar of the great multitude of mankind, 
who pay little attention to the arbitrary eras of 
chronology, but date events by each other, and 
speak of what happened in the time of some perse- 
cution, or rebellion, or great war, or frost, or fa- 
mine. Kven with those who are more accustomed 
to use, on great occasions, the stricter dates of 
months and years, this association of events, as near 
to each other, forms the great bond for uniting in 
the memory those multitudes of scattered facts, 
which form the whole history of domestic life, and 
which it would have been impossible to remember 
by their separate relation to some insulated point 
of time. It is the same with nearness in place. To 
think of one part of a familiar landscape, is to re- 
cal the whole. The hill, the grove, the church, 
the river, the bridge, and all the walks which lead 
to them, rise before us in immediate succession. 
On this species of local relation chiefly, have been 
founded those systems of artificial memory, which 
at different periods have been submitted to the 
world, and which, whatever perfections or imper- 
fections they may possess in other respects ¢4- 
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tainly demonstrate very powerfully, by the facili- 
ties of remembrance which they afford, the influ- 
ence that is exercised by mere order in place, on 
the trains of our suggestion. From neighbouring 
place to place, our thoughts wander readily, with 
a sort of untaught geography; and, but for this 
connecting principle, not even the labour of the 
longest life could have fixed in ovr mind the simple 
knowledge of that science. If the idea of the river 
Nile had been as quick to arise on our conception 
of Greenland as on that of Egypt; and the Pyren- 
nees, instead of suggesting the conterminous coun- 
tries of France and Spain, had suggested to us 
equally at random, China and New Holland, and 
Lapland and Morocco, it is evident that, however 
intently and frequently we might have traced on 
our maps every boundary of every province of eve- 
ry nation on our globe, all would have been, in 
our mind, one mingled chaos of cities and streams 
and mountains, Every physical science would 
have been in like manner beyond our reach ; since 
all are founded on the suggestion of the common 
antecedent events, together with their common 
consequents, in their regular order of proximity. 
The most powerful illustration, however, of the in- 
fluence of coexistence or proximity in associating 
ideas, is the command acquired by the weak infant 
mind over all the complicated machinery of Jan- 
guage. The thing signified recals the sign, and 
conversely the sign the thing signified, because both 
have been repeatedly at the same moment presented 
to the senses; and though it would be too much to 
say, with the emperor Charles the Fifth, that a man 
is as many times a man as he has acquired different 
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languages, we may still say, with great truth, that 
we should scarcely have been men at all, if we had 
not possessed the power of acquiring at least one 
language. : 

What a striking picture of this local connexion 
of feelings, is presented by the state of Europe, at 
the time of the Crusades ! 


«‘ Banditti saints disturbing distant lands, 
And unknown nations wandering for a home !"* _ 


What was the interest which then roused, and 
led for the first time to one great general object, 
so many warring tribes, who had till then never 
thought of each other but with mutual animosity, 
and which brought forward the feudal slave with his 
feudal tyrant, not, as before, to be his blind and de- 
voted instrument of vengeance or rapacity, but to 
share with perfect equality the same common pas- 
sion with his Lord ? 

It certainly was not the rescue of a few rocks or 
plains from the offspring of the invaders who had 
subdued them—it was for the delivery of that land, 
to which local conceptions associated with it gave a 
value that could not be measured with any calcula- 
tions of wealth, or people, or territory ;—for that 
land, which, trod by prophets, and consecrated by 
the display of the power, and the sufferings of the 
great Being, whom they worshipped as the founder 
of their faith, presented in almost every step the 
vestige of a miracle. The belief of wonders, which 
were said to be still performed there, might concur 


* Thomson’s Pocms— Liberty, Part IV. v. 86, 87. 
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to raise the importance of the holy sepulchre, and 
to augment the general devotion,—-if, indeed, this 
very belief itself was not, in its origin, referable to 
the same cause which gave interest to the scene, 
being only another form of that lively emotion 
which must have been felt by those who visited it, 
and who thought of him whom the sepulchre had 
inclosed, and of the miracles which he had wrought. 
The sepulchre itself was thus, as it were, mingled 
with the very image of its divine tenant ; and it was 
only a natural result of the influence of this conti- 
guity, that the wonder-working power, which was 
Known to have been exercised by the one, should 
have been felt as in some measure a part of the 
other. The very ardour of emotion, which could 
not fail to be excited on the first visit to such a 
spot, would aid this illusion; as it would seem 
like a sudden inspiration from that awful presence, 
which, in the liveliness of the conception excited, 
was felt as if still hovering around the place. To 
think of the presence of that Being, however, was 
to recognise the power by which miracles were ac- 
tually performed ; and, with such an impression, it 
was scarcely possible to return from the pilgrimage, 
without the belief of a sort of boliness derived from 
it; as if nothing could be impure which had come 
from the presence of its God. 

After this statement and illustration of various 
relations, by which, without the renewal of percep- 
tion, the mere conception of one object is sufficient 
to awaken the conception of many others that are 
said to be associated with it, an inquiry very natu- 
tally presents itself, which yet seems to have been 
unaccountably neglected by philosophers. If there 
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be various relations, according to which these parts 
of our trains of thought may succeed each other,— 
if the sight of a picture, for example, can recal to 
me the person whom it resembles, the artist who 
painted it, the friend who presented it to me, the 
room in which it formerly was hung, the series of 
portraits of which it then formed a part, and per- 
haps many circumstances and events that have been 
accidentally connected with it,—why does it sug- 
gest one of these conceptions rather than the others? 
The variety of the suggestion is surely sufficient to 
show, that the laws of suggestion, as a principle of 
the mind, are not confined merely to the relations 
of the successive feelings,—in which case the sug- 
gestion would be uniform,—but that, though these 
may be considered as primary laws, there must be 
some other circumstances which modify their pecu- 
liar influence at different times, and in different 
persons, and which may therefore be denominated 
secondary laws of suggestion. ‘To the investiga- 
tion of the secondary laws, then, as not less im- 
portant than the primary, I next proceed. 


After the remarks which I have already frequent- 
ly made on this subject, I trust it is now unneces- 
sary for me to repeat, that the term daws, as em- 
ployed in the physics, whether of matter or of mind, 
is not used to denote any thing different from the 
phenomena themselves,—that, in short, it means 
nothing more than certain circumstances of general 
agreement in any number of phenomena. When 
Mr Hume reduced, to the three orders of resem- 
blance, contiguity, and causation, the relations on 
which he believed association to depend, he consi- 
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dered himself as stating only facts which were be- 
fore familiar to every one, and did state only facts 
that were perfectly familiar. In like manner, when 
I reduce under a few heads those modifying circum- 
stances, which seem to me as secondary laws, to 
guide, in every particular case, the momentary di- 
rection of the primary, my object is not to discover 
facts that are new, or little observed, but to arrange 
facts that, separately, are well known. 

The first circumstance, which presents itself, as 
modifying the influence of the primary laws, in in- 
ducing one associate conception rather than ano- 
ther, is the length of time during which the original 
feelings from which they flowed, continued, when 
they coexisted, or succeeded each other, livery 
one must be conscious, that innumerable objects 
pass before him, which are slightly observed at the 
time, but which form no permanent associations in 
the mind. The longer we dwell on objects, the 
more fully do we rely on our future remembrance 
of them. 

In the second place, the parts of a train appear 
to be more closely and firmly associated, as the ori- 
ginal feelings have been more lively. We remem- 
ber brilliant objects, more than those which are faint 
and obscure. We remember, for our whole lifetime, 
the occasions of great joy or sorrow; we forget the 
occasions of innumerable slight pleasures or pains, 
which occur to us every hour. That strong feeling 
of interest and curiosity, which we call attention, 
not only leads us to dwell longer on the considera- 
tion of certain objects, but also gives more vivacity 
to the objects on which we dwell,—and in both 
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these ways tend, as we have seen, to fix them, more 
strongly, in the mind. 

In the third place, the parts of any train are 
more readily suggested, in proportion as they have 
been more frequently renewed. It is thus, we re- 
member, after reading them three or four times over, 
the verses which we could not repeat when we had 
read them only once. 

In the fourth place, the feelings are connected 
more strongly, in proportion as they are more or less 
recent. Immediately after reading any single line 
of poetry, we are able to repeat it, though we may 
have paid no particular attention to it;—in a very 
few minutes, unless when we have paid particular 
attention to it, we are no longer able to repeat it | 
accurately-—and in a very short time we forget it 
altogether. There is, indeed, one very striking ex- 
ception to this law, in the case of old age: for 
events, which happened in youth, are then remem- 
bered, when events of the year preceding are for- » 
gotten. Yet, even in the case of extreme age, 
when the time is not extended so far back, the ge- 
neral law still holds ; and events, which happened 
a few hours before, are remembered, when there is 
total forgetfulness of what happened a few days 
before. 

In the fifth place, our successive feelings are as- 
sociated more closely, as each has coexisted less with 
other feclings. The song, which we have never 
heard but from one person, can scarcely be heard 
again by us, without recalling that person to our 
memory ; but there is obviously much less chance 
of this particular suggestion, if we have heard the 
same air and words frequently sung by others. 
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In the sixth place, the influence of the primary 
laws of suggestion is greatly modified by original 
constitutional differences, whether these are to be 
referred to the mind itself, or to varieties of bodily 
temperament. Such constitutional differences affect 
the primary laws in two ways,—first, by augment- 
ing and extending the influence of all of them, as 
in the varieties of the general power of remember- 
ing, so observable in different individuals. Second- 
ly, they modify the influence of the primary laws, 
by giving greater proportional vigour to one set of 
tendencies of suggestion than to another. It is in 
this modification of the suggesting principle, and 
the peculiar suggestions to which it gives rise, that 
I conceive the chief part, or, I may say, the whole 
of what is truly called genius, to consist. We have 
already seen, that the primary tendencies of sugges- 
tion are of various species,—some, for example, ari- 
sing from mere analogy, others from direct conti- 
guity or nearness in time or place of the very ob- 
jects themselves; and it is this difference of the 
prevailing tendency, as to these two species of sug. 
gestions, which I conceive to constitute all that is 
inventive in genius ;—invention consisting in the 
suggestions of analogy, as opposed to the sugges- 
tions of grosser contiguity. 

In the mind of one poet, for example, the con- 
ception of his subject awakens only such images as 
he had previously seen combined with it in the 
works of others; and he is thus fated, by his nar- 
row and unvarying range of suggestion, only to add 
another name to the eternal list of imitators. Ina 
poetic mind ofa higher order, the conception of this 
very subject cannot exist for a moment, without 
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awakening, by the different tendency of the suggest- 
ing principle, groups of images which never before 
had existed in similar combination ; and, instead of 
being an imitator, he becomes a great model for 
the imitation of others. The prevailing suggestions 
of the one, in his trains of thought, are according to 
the relation of analogy, which is almost infinite ; 
the prevailing suggestions of the other are those of 
contiguity of the images themselves, which, by its 
very nature, admits of no novelty, and gives only 
transcripts of the past. ‘To tame down original ge- 
nius, therefore, to mere imitation, and to raise the 
imitator to some rank of genius, it would be neces. 
sary only to reverse these simple tendencies. ‘The 
fancy of the one would then, in the suggestions of 
mere contiguity, lose all that variety which had dis- 
tinguished it, and would present only such combi- 
nations of images, as had before occurred to it, in 
similar order, in the works of former writers ;—the 
fancy of the other, on acquiring the peculiar ten- 
dency to suggestions of analogy, would become in- 
stantly creative—new forms, of external beauty, or 
of internal passion, would crowd upon his mind, by 
their analogy to ideas and feelings previously exist- 
ing; and this single change of the direction of the 
suggesting principle would be sufficient to produce 
all those wonders, which the poet of imagination 
ascribes to the influence of inspiring genii,— 


«« Who conduct 
The wandering footsteps of the youthful bard 
New to their ® springs and shades ; who touch his ear 
With finer sounds; who heighten to his eye 
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The bloom of nature ; and before him turn 
The gayest, happiest attitudes,* of things.” 


Even in all those ‘ thoughts that breathe, and 
words that burn,” and those boundless stores of ima- 
gery, which a great poet lavishes with magnificent 
profusion, there is probably not a single image which 
has not been an object of our own perception, and 
therefore capable of being again awakened in our 
own mind, in conformity with the primary laws of 
Suggestion ; nay, there is perhaps not a single 
image which has not repeatedly been thus awakened 
inour mind. It isnot, therefore, in consequence of 
any more copious store of images, that an original 
poet is enabled to group them in more beautiful va- 
riety, since the forms which he combines are stored 
in the memory of all, and are common to him with 
the dullest versifier ; nor is it from any superior te- 
nacity of general memory, that they arise more rea- 
dily to his imagination. ‘They might rise to both 
minds, and they do rise to both minds, but they rise 
on different occasions, in consequence, merely, of 
the differnet directions of the suggesting principle. 
How many are there, who have seen an old oak, half 
leafless, amid the younger trees of the forest, and 
who are therefore capable of remembering it when 
they think of the forest itself, or of events that hap- 
pened there! But it is to the mind of Lucan that it 
rises, by analogy, on the conception of a veteran 
chief—as in that exquisite simile, which, in contrast. 


* Attitude, Orig. 
+ Pleasures of Imagination, Book I. v. 52—80. 
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ing the heroes of Pharsalia, he uses to illustrate the 
character of Pompey, and the veneration still paid 
to that ancient greatness, of which little more was 
left than the remembrance of its glory :— 


‘¢ Stat magni nominis umbra, 
Qualis frugifero quercus sublimis in agro 
Exuvias veteres populi, sacrataque gestans 
Dona ducum : nec jam validis radicibus hzrens 
Pondere fixa suo est ; nudosque per aera ramos 
Effundens, trunco, non frondibus, efficit umbram : 
At quamvis primo nutet casura sub Euro 
Tot circum sylve firmo se robore tollant 
Sola tamen colitur.”’* 


The inventions of poetic genius, then, are the sug- 
gestions of analogy: the prevailing suggestions of 
common minds, are those of mere contiguity ; and 
it is this difference of the occasions of suggestion, 
not of the images suggested, which forms the dis- 
tinctive superiority of original genius. Any one, 
who has had the pleasure of reading the beautiful 
simile, which I have quoted to you from the Phar- 
salia, may, onthe sight of a decaying oak, feel im. 
mediately the relation of analogy which this majes- 
tic trunk, still lifting as proudly to the storm, and 
spreading as widely its leafless arms, bears to the de- 
cay of human grandeur, more venerable, perhaps, 
in its very feebleness, than in all the magnificence 
of its power. The mind of every one, therefore, 19 
capable of the suggestion of the one analogous ob- 
ject by the other, as much as the mind of Lucan, 
The only difference is, that, to produce this sug- 


* Pharsalia, Lib. I. v. 135—143. 
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gestion in a common mind, it was necessary, previ- 
ously, to make the one conception successive, in 
point of time, to the other,—to produce, in short, a 
proximity of the very images that could be obtained 
only by a perusal of the verses, in which the images 
are immediately proximate :—while the suggestion, 
in the mind of the original author, though perhaps 
not more clear and perfect, than it was afterwards 
to be, in the memory of many of those who have 
-read the simile, and felt its justness and beauty, 
differed, notwithstanding, in this most important 
Tespect, that, in him, it did not require such previ- 
ous contiguity to produce the suggestion, but arose, 
by its mere analogy, in consequence of the greater 
tendency of the inventive mind to suggestions of 
this particular class, 

Copious reading and a retentive memory may 
give to an individual, of very humble talent, a 
greater profusion of splendid images than existed 
in any one of the individual minds, on whose sub. 
lime conceptions he has dwelt till they have be- 
come, in one sense of the word, hisown. There is 
scarcely an object which he perceives that may not 
now bring instantly before him the brightest ima- 
gery 5 but, for this suggestion, however instant and 
copious, previous coexistence, or succession of the 
images, was necessary ; and it is his memory, there- 
fore, which we praise. If half the conceptions 
which are stored in his mind, and which rise in it 
now in its trains of thought by simple suggestion, 
as readily as they arose in like manner in accord. 
ance with some train of thought in the mind of their 
original authors, had but risen by the suggestion of 
analogy, as they now arise by the suggestion of 
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former proximity, what we call memory, which is, 
in truth, only the same suggestion in different cir- 
cumstances, would have been fancy or genius; and 
his country and age would have had another name 
to transmit to the reverence and the emulation of 
the ages that are to follow. 

It is the same with inventive genius in the sci- 
ences and the severer arts; which does not depend 
on the mere knowledge of all the phenomena pre- 
viously observed, or of all the applications of them 
that have been made to purposes of art, but chiefly 
on the peculiar tendency of the mind to suggest 
certain analogous ideas, in successions, different 
from those ordinary successions of grosser contigu- 
ity, which occur to common minds. He may, per- 
haps, be called a philosopher, who knows accurate- 
ly what others know, and produces, with the same 
means which others employ, the same effects which 
they produce. But he alone has philosophic genius, 
to whose speculations analogous effects suggest ana- 
logous causes, and who contrives practically, by the 
suggestions of analogy, to produce new effects, or to 
produce the same effects by new and simpler means. 

The primary laws of association, then, it appears, 
as far as they operate in our intellectual exertions, 
are greatly modified by original constitutional di- 
versities. They are not less modified by constitu- 
tional diversities of another kind. ‘These are the 
diversities of what is called temper, or disposition. 
It is thus we speak of one person of a gloomy, and 
of another of a cheerful disposition ; and we avoid 
the one, and seek the company of the other, as if 
with perfect confidence, that the trains of thought 
which rise by spontaneous suggestion to the minds 
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of each will be different, and will be in accordance 
with that variety of character which we have sup- 
posed. To the cheerful, almost every object which 
they perceive is cheerful as themselves. In the very 
darkness of the storm, the cloud, which hides the 
sunshine from their eye, does not hide it from their 
heart: while, to the sullen, no sky is bright, and no 
scene is fair. There are future fogs, which, to their 
eyes, pollute and darken the purest airs of spring ; 
and spring itself is known to them less as the sea. 
son which follows and repairs the desolation of win. 
ter that is past, than as the season which announces 
its approaching return. 

The next secondary law of suggestion to which I 
proceed, is one akin to the last which we have con- 
sidered. The primary laws are modified, not by con- 
stitutional and permanent differences only, but by 
differences which occur in the same individual, ac- 
cording to the varying emotion of the hour. As 
there are persons whose general character is gloomy 
or cheerful, we have, in like manner, our peculiar 
days or moments in which we pass from one of these 
characters to the other, and in which our trains of 
thought are tinctured with the corresponding varie- 
ties. A mere change of fortune is often sufficient 
to alter the whole cast of sentiment. Those who 
are in possession of public station, and power and 
affluence, are accustomed to represent affairs in a 
favourable light : the disappointed competitors for 
place, to represent them in the most gloomy light ; 
and, though much of this difference may, unques- 
tionably, be ascribed to wilful mis-statement in both 
cases, much of it is, as unquestionably, referable to 
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that difference of colouring in which objects appear 
to the successful and the unsuccessful. 


‘© Ask men’s opinions :Scoto now shall tell 
How trade increases, and the world goes well. 
Strike off his pension, by the setting sun, 

And Britain, if not Europe, is undone.”* 


The same remark may be applied to the different 
periods of life, to the happy thoughtlessness of 
youth, and to the cautious calculating sadness of 
oldage. The comparative gaiety of our earlier years, 
is not merely a cause, but an effect also, of the ten- 
dency of the mind, at that period, to suggest images 
of hope and pleasure on almost every occasion. 

If even a slight momentary feeling of Joy or sor- 
row have the power of modifying our suggestions, 
*n accordance with it, emotions of a stronger and 
lasting kind must influence the trains of thought 
still more ;—the meditations of every day rendering 
stronger the habitual connexions of such thoughts © 
as accord with the peculiar frame of mind. It is in 
this way that every passion which has one fixed 
object, such as love, jealousy, revenge, derives 
nourishment from itself, suggesting images that 
give it, in return, new force and liveliness. We 
see, in every thing, what we feel in ourselves; and 
the thoughts which external things seem to sug- 
gest, are thus, in part at least, suggested by the — 
permanent emotion within. | 

When Eloisa, in Pope’s celebrated Epistle, thinks 


’ 


* Pope’s Moral Essays, Ep. I. v. 158—161. 
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of the invention of letters, the only uses which her 
train of thought suggests, are those which are ana- 
logous to the circumstances of her own passion. 


** Heaven first taught letters for some wretch’s aid, 
Some banish’d lover, or some captive maid; 

They live, they speak, they breathe what love inspires, 
Warm from the soul, and faithful to its fires : 

The virgin’s wish without her fears impart, 

Excuse the blush and pour out all the heart ; 

Speed the soft intercourse from soul to soul, 

And waft a sigh from Indus to the Pole.”* 


The temporary diversities of state that give rise 
to varieties of suggestion are not mental only, but 
corporeal ; and this difference of bodily state fur- 
nishes another secondary law, in modification of the 
primary. I need not refer to the extreme cases of 
intoxication or actual delirium,—to the copious flow 
of follies which a little wine, or a few grains of 
opium, may extract from the proudest reasoner. In 
circumstances less striking, how different are the 
trains of thought in health and in sickness, after a 
temperate meal and after a luxurious excess! It is 
not to the animal powers only that the burthen of 
digestion may become oppressive, but to the intel- 
lectual also; and often to the intellectual powers 
even more than to the animal. In that most de- 
lightful of all states, when the bodily frame has re- 
covered from disease, and when, in the first walk 
beneath the open sunshine, amid the blossoms and 
balmy air of summer, there is a mixture of corpo- 
real and mental enjoyment, in which it is not easy 


A 


* V. 51—58. 


re 
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to discriminate what images of pleasure arise from 
every object, that, in other states of health, might 
have excited no thought or emotion whatever. 


‘‘ See the wretch, that long has toss’d 
On the thorny bed of pain, 
At length repair his vigour lost, 
And breathe and walk again ! 
The meanest flow’ret of the vale, 
The simplest note that swells the gale, 
The common sun, the air, the skies, 
To him are opening paradise.” * 


There is yet another principle which modifies the 
primary laws of suggestion with very powerful in- 
fluence. This is the principle of habit. I do not 
speak of its influence in suggesting images which 
have been already frequently suggested ina certain 
order,—for it would then be simpler to reduce the 
habit itself to the mere power of association. I 
speak of cases in which the images suggested may 
have been of recent acquisition, but are suggested 
more readily in consequence of general tendencies 
produced by prior habits. When men of different 
professions observe the same circumstances, listen 
to the same story, or peruse the same work, their 
subsequent suggestions are far from being the same; 
and, could the future differences of the associate 
feelings that are to rise be foreseen by us at the 
time, we should probably be able to trace many of 
them to former professional peculiarities, which are 
thus always unfortunately apt to be more and more 


* Gray’s Ode, On the Pleasures arising from Vicissitude, 
Stanza vi. 
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aggravated by the very suggestions to which they 
have themselves given rise. ‘The most striking ex- 
ample, however, of the power of habit in modifying 
suggestion, is in the command which it gives to the 
orator, who has long been practised in extemporary 
elocution ;—a command, not of words merely, but 
of thoughts and judgments, which, at the very mo- 
ment of their sudden inspiration, appear like the 
long-weighed calculations of deliberative reflection. 
The whole divisions of his subject start before him 
at once; image after image, as he proceeds, arises 
to illustrate it ; and proper words, in proper places, 
are all the while embodying his sentiments, as if 
without the slightest effort of his own. 


In addition, then, to the primary laws of sugges- 
tion, which are founded on the mere relations of 
the objects or feelings to each other, it appears that 
there is another set of laws, the operation of which 
is indispensable to account for the variety in the 
effects of the former. To these I have given the 
name of secondary laws of suggestion ;—and we have 
seen, accordingly, that the suggestions are various 
as the original feelings have been, Ist, Of longer or 
shorter continuance; 2dly, More or less lively ; 
3dly, More or less frequently present; 4thly, More 
orlessrecent; Sthly, More or less pure, if I may so 
express it, from the mixture of other feelings; 6thly, 
That they vary according to differences of original 
constitution ; 7thly, According to differences of 
temporary emotion ; 8thly, According to changes 
produced in the state of the body ; and, 9thly, Ac- 
cording to general tendencies produced by prior 
habits. 
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The first four laws, which relate rather to the 
momentary feelings themselves than to the particu- 
lar frame of mind of the individual, have, it must 
be remembered, a double operation. When the two 
associate feelings have both together, or in imme- 
diate succession, been of long continuance, very 
lively, frequently renewed in the same order, and 
that recently, the tendency to suggest each other is 
most powerful. But the greater tendency, though 
then most remarkably exhibited, is not confined to 
cases in which these laws are applicable to both the 
associate feelings. It is much increased even when 
they apply only to that one which is second in the 
succession. ‘The sight of an object which is alto- 
gether new to us, and which, therefore, could not 
have formed a stronger connexion with one set of 
objects than with another, will more readily recal 
to us, by its resemblance or other relation, such 
objects as have been long familiar to us, than others 
which may have passed frequently before us, but 
with which we are little acquainted. The sailor 
sees everywhere some near or distant similarity to 
the parts of his own ship; and the phraseology, so 
rich in nautical metaphors, which he uses and ap- 
plies, with most rhetorical exactness, even to objects 
perceived by him for the first time, is a proof that, 
for readiness of suggestion, it is not necessary that 
the secondary laws of suggestion should, in every 
particular case, have been applicable to both the 
suggesting and the suggested idea. 

Even one of these secondary laws alone may be 
sufficient to change completely the suggestion which 
would otherwise have arisen from the operation of 
the primary laws ; and it is not wonderful, there- 
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fore, that when many of them, as they usually do, 
concur in one joint effect, the result in different in- 
dividuals should be so various. Of the whole au- 
dience of a crowded theatre, who witness together 
the representation of the same piece, there are pro- 
bably no two individuals who carry away the same 
images, though the resemblances, contiguities, con- 
trasts, and in general what I have called the pri- 
mary, in opposition to the secondary, laws of sug- 
gestion, may have been the same to both. Some 
will perhaps think afterwards of the plot and gene- 
ral developement of the drama; some, of the merits 
of the performers; some will remember little more 
than that they were in a great crowd, and were very 
happy; a gay and dissipated young man will per- 
haps think only of the charms of some fascinating 
actress ; and a young beauty will as probably carry 
away no remembrance so strong as that of the eyes 
which were most frequently fixed upon hers. 

By the consideration of these secondary laws of 
suggestion, then, the difficulty which the consider- 
ation of the primary laws left unexplained is at 
once removed. We see now how one suggestion 
takes place rather than another, when, by the ope- 
ration of the mere primary laws, many suggestions 
might arise equally ; the influence of the secondary 
laws modifying this general tendency, and modify- 
ing it, of course, variously, as themselves are various. 
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LECTURE XXXVIII. 


THE DEGREE OF LIVELINESS OF THE SUGGESTING 
FEELINGS INFLUENCES GREATLY THAT OF THE 
FEELINGS SUGGESTED. 


My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was employed in 
an inquiry which very naturally arises from the con- 
sideration of the various relations according to which 
suggestion may take place;—why, if the same ob- 
ject, as either perceived or imagined by us, is capa- 
bie, by its almost innumerable relations, of suggest- 
ing the conception of various other objects, it sug- 
gests, at any particular time, one of these rather 
than another? To say that certain objects suggest 
certain other objects which are similar to them, op- 
posite to them in quality, or formerly proximate in 
place or time, is to say nothing in explanation of 
this difficulty, but only to state the very difficulty 
itself; since it is to state various relations, accord- 
ing to which various conceptions may indifferently 
arise. It is evident, therefore, that whatever may 
be the number of these primary laws of suggestion, 
or general circumstances of relation, according to 
which the parts of our trains of thought may sug- 
gest each other, there must be other circumstances 
which modify and direct the operation of the pri- 
mary laws. ‘To these modifying circumstances I 
gave the name of secondary laws of suggestion; the 
classification of which—though not less interesting 
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or important than the classification of the general 
circumstances which constitute the primary laws— 
has been altogether neglected even by those philo- 
sophers who have endeavoured to arrange the pri- 
mary relations. 

The chief part of my last Lecture was employed, 
accordingly, in inquiring into the general circum- 
stances which constitute the secondary laws of sug- 
gestion ; those circumstances by which it happens, 
that one suggestion takes place rather than another, 
when, according to the mere primary laws, either 
suggestion might equally occur. 

To repeat then, briefly, that enumeration which 
was the result of our inquiry, the occasional sugges- 
tions that flow from the primary laws on which our 
trains of thought depend, are various, as the origi- 
nal feelings have been, ist, Of longer or shorter 
continuance ; 2dly, More or less lively ; 3dly, Of 
more or less frequent occurrence ; 4thly, More or 
less recent ; 5thly, More or less pure from the oc- 
casional and varying mixture of other feelings ; 
6thly, They vary according to differences of ori- 
ginal constitution; 7thly, According to differen- 
ces of temporary emotion; 8thly, According to 
changes produced in the state of the body ; and, 
9thly, According to general tendencies produced 
by prior habits. Many of these differences, it is 
evident, may concur; but even a single difference 
in any one of these respects may be sufticient to ac- 
count for the particular varying suggestion of the 
moment. 

The next inquiry to which I would direct your 
attention, is to the difference of liveliness of the 
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feeling which forms a part of a train of thought, 
according as that which suggested it may have been 
itself more or less lively. 


The conception of an object may, it is evident, 
be suggested in two ways,—by the perception of 
some other object really existing without; or by 
some other conception, previously existing in a 
train of internal thought. But, though it may be 
suggested in either way, it is by no means indif- 
ferent, with respect to it, in which of the two ways 
the suggestion has taken place. 

‘© The influence of perceptible objects,” says Mr 
Stewart, *‘ in reviving former thoughts and former 
feelings, is more particularly remarkable. After 
time has, in some degree, reconciled us to the death 
of a friend, how wonderfully are we affected the 
first time we enter the house where he lived! Eve- 
ry thing we see,--the apartment where he studied, 
—the chair upon which he sat,—recal to us the 
happiness we have enjoyed together; and we 
should feel it a sort of violation of that respect we 
owe to his memory, to engage in any light or in- 
different discourse when such objects are before us. 
In the case, too, of those remarkable scenes, which 
interest the curiosity from the memorable persons 
or transactions which we have been accustomed to 
connect with them in the course of our studies, the 
fancy is more awakened by the actual perception of 
the-scene itself, than by the mere conception or 
imagination of it. Hence the pleasure we enjoy in 
visiting classical ground ; in beholding the retreats 
which inspired the genius of our favourite authors, 
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or the fields which have been dignified by exer- 
tions of heroic virtue. How feeble are the emo- 
tions produced by the liveliest conception of mo- 
dern Italy, to what the poet felt, when, amidst the 
ruins of Rome, 


‘ He drew th’ inspiring breath of ancient arts, 
And trod the sacred walks, 
Where, at each step, imagination burns !” 


Thomson. 


«The well known effect of a particular tune on 
Swiss regiments when at a distance from home, fur- 
nishes a very striking illustration of the peculiar 
power of a perception, or of an impression on the 
senses, to awaken associated thoughts and feelings ; 
and numberless facts of a similar nature must have 
occurred to every person of moderate sensibility, in 
the course of his own experience. 

“¢ ¢ Whilst we were at dinner,’ says Captain King, 
‘in this miserable hut, on the banks of the river 
Awatska,—the guests of a people with whose exist- 
ence we had before been scarce acquainted, and at 
the extremity of the habitable globe,—a solitary 
half-worn pewter spoon, whose shape was familiar 
to us, attracted our attention; and, on examina- 
tion, we found it stamped on the back with the 
word, London. I cannot pass over this circum- 
stance in silence, out of gratitude for the many 
pleasant thoughts, the anxious hopes, and tender 
remembrances, it excited in us. Those who have 
experienced the effects that long absence, and ex- 
treme distance, from their native country produce 
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on the mind, will readily conceive the pleasure such 
a trifling incident can give.’ ’’* 

Of the truth of these delightful influences, who 
is there that can doubt? Distant as we are from 
those lands, which, in the studies of our boyhood, 
endeared and consecrated by so many remem- 
brances, were to us almost like the very country of 
our birth, it is scarcely possible to think of ancient 
Rome or Greece, without mingling, with an inte- 
rest more than passive, in the very ages of their 
glory. Some name or exploit instantly occurs to 
our mind; which, even in the faintness of our con- 
ception, is sufficient to transport us, for some few 
moments, from the scene of duller things around. 
But, when we tread on the soil itself,—when, as 
Cicero says, speaking of Athens, ‘ Quocunque 
ingredimur, in aliquam historiam vestigium poni- 
mus,’’?—all which history has made dear to us is 
renewed to our very eyes. There are visionary 
forms around us, which make the land on which 
we tread, not the country that is, but the country 
that has been. We see again the very groves of 
Academus ; 


«© And Plato's self 
Seems half-emerging from his olive bowers, 
To gather round him all the Athenian Sons 
Of Wisdom.” 


‘«¢ Tanta vis admonitionis est in locis,”’ says Cice- 
ro, in a passage of his work De Finibus, in which 
he describes the peculiar vividness of our concep- 


* Philosophy of the Human Mind, Chap. V. Part I. Sect. 4. 
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tions, on the actual view of scenes, ennobled by 
the residence of those whom we have been accus- 
tomed to revere,;—‘* NaturAne nobis datum dicam, 
an errore quodam, ut cum ea loca videamus, in 
quibus memoria dignos viros acceperimus multtm 
esse versatos, magis moveamur, quam siquando eo- 
rum ipsorum aut facta audiamus aut scriptum ali- 
quod legamus? Velut ego nunc moveor. Venit 
enim mihi Platonis in mentem, quem accepimus 
primum hic disputare solitum ; cujus etiam illi hor- 
tuli propinqui, non memoriam solim mihi afferunt, 
sed ipsum videntur in conspecti meo hic ponere, 
Hic Speusippus,—hic Xenocrates,—hic ejyus au- 
ditor Polemo, cujus ipsa illa sessio fuit quam vide- 
amus.”’* 

After these observations of Cicero, at a time when 
Greece was to him, in a great measure, that land of 
former greatness, which his own country now is to 
us, it may be interesting to you to compare with the 
impression, thus described by him, the impressionas 
described by one of our own contemporaries, after 
an interval of so many ages. I shall quote to you, 
therefore, a few passages of a Letter, written from 
Athens, by the very ingenious French poet, the 
Abbé de Lille, who visited Greece in company with 
his friend M. de Choiseul, the ambassador from 
France to Constantinople. 

‘ At length,”? says he, * we were forced to lie 
to, by a contrary wind, if I can eall that a contrary 


wind, which gave an opportunity of beholding 
Athens. 


* Lib. V.c. 1. 
VOL. IT. Ss 
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‘‘T shall not endeavour to express to you the 
pleasure which I felt, on setting my foot on that 
celebrated land. I could have wept for joy. I 
saw, at last, what [ had only read before. I re- 
cognised every thing which I had known from my 
infancy ;—all was at once familiar to me and new. 
But what was my emotion on seeing the first mo- 
nument of that city, which is destined to be for 
ever interesting ! 

‘| gazed and gazed again, as if my eyes could 
never be weary, on those magnificent columns of the 
finest Parian marble, interesting by their own beau- 
ty,—by that-of the temples which they adorned,— 
by the glorious ages which they recal to memory, 
and by their eternal influence, as the standard of 
good and bad taste, in every nation and age that for 
ever will be striving to imitate their noble propor- 
tions. I passed from one to the other,—I touched 
them,—I measured them, with insatiable avidity. 
In vain were they falling to ruins ;—I could not - 
hinder myself from looking on them as imperisha- 
ble,—I believed that I was making the fortune of 
my name, in engraving it on their marble. But, 
too soon, I perceived with grief my illusion. These 
precious remains have more than one enemy ; and, 
of their enemies, Time is far from being the most 
terrible. The barbarous ignorance of the ‘Turks 
destroys, sometimes in a single day, what whole 
ages had spared. I saw lying at the gate of 
the commandant one of those beautiful columns 
which I mentioned to you. An ornament of the 
Temple of Jupiter was about to adorn his Haram. 
The Temple of Minerva,—the finest work of anti- 
quity,—the magnificence of which was so ruinous 
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to Pericles, is inclosed, as it were, in a citadel, con- 
structed partly at its expense. We mounted to it 
by steps, composed of its precious fragments, tread- 
ing under foot the sculptures of Phidias and Praxi- 
teles. I felt as if to tread on them was to be an 
accomplice in the profanation, and I avoided them 
as carefully as I could, shrinking back almost invo- 
luntarily wherever I set my foot. 

“There are still to be seen seventeen beautiful 
columns, the remains of one hundred and ten, 
which supported what is said to have been the Tem- 
ple of Adrian. Before these is a threshing-floor, 
paved with its magnificent fragments. Between 
two of these pillars, a Greek hermit had made his 
dwelling a few years back, to live and die there, — 
more proud‘of the homage of the populace who 
fed him, than Themistocles of the acclamations of 
Greece. These detached columns excite a sort of 
pity, even by their magnificence. I asked who it 
was who had mutilated them, for it was easy to see 
that it was not the effect of time. I was told that 
they had been broken down for making mortar, 
I wept with very rage. 

““ Everywhere through the city is there the same 
cause for grief; not a threshold of a door,—not a 
step of a stair, which is not a fragment of ancient 
marble, torn by force trom some monument,—the 
whole one mixture of meanness and maenificence,— 
a wretched rafter of fir resting, perhaps, on columns 
that had supported the Temple of a God. 

*“* With what a mixture of pain and pleasure did 
I see everywhere, some portion of an inscription, 
certainly the epitaph of a great man,—an arm,—a 
foot that might have belonged to a Venus or a Mi- 
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nerva, fixed among common stones, in a common 
wall! I perceived, in a court, a marble fountain,—I 
entered to take a nearer view,—It had been for- 
merly a magnificent tomb, adorned with the finest 
sculptures,——I threw myself prostrate before it, and 
kissed the tomb. In the heedlessness of my adora- 
tion I overturned the pitcher of a child who was 
laughing at my strange behaviour. From laughter 
he passed to tears and cries,—I had nothing on me 
to appease him with ; and Heaven knows when he 
would have been comforted, if my Turks, good 
souls, had not threatened to beat him. 

‘* Shall I tell you all the folly of the emotions 
which I felt? At the moment when I entered 
Athens, almost palpitating, the least relics of it ap- 
peared sacred. You know the story of the savage 
who had never seen any pebbles. I did like him : 
I filled first the pockets of my coat, then the pock- 
ets of my waistcoat, with bits of sculptured mar- 
ble; and then, like the savage, but with how much: 
more regret! I threw them all away.” 

I must not extend any further, however, a quo- 
tation which is already too long. Some of the ac- 
tions described,—the prostrations, the tears, the 
kisses, may appear a little beyond the sageness of 
British enthusiasm. But the picture is not the less 
siriking for that air of national emotion which runs 
through it,—an emotion which harmonizes so well 
with the quick feelings of that people, by the re- 
membrance of whom it was kindled,——-and which 
makes the visitor seem almost a native of the very 
soil which he describes. 

Even to the sober temperance of our enthusiasm; 
however, such a spectacle as that of Athens would 
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be a little dangerous. We may think of it calmly, 
we may read of it calmly. But he must be cold 
indeed, who could set his foot on the very soil, or 
see but a single column of all those ruins of which 
he had calmly read and thought, without some feel- 
ings that might have appeared extravagant, even 
to himself, if described as the feelings of any other 
being. 

In such circumstances, the Genius of ancient 
Greece himself might almost seem present to a po- 
etic mind, like that which, warmed by the mere 
images of her departed glory, could so beautifully 
invoke his descent :— 


“ Genius of ancient Greece! whose faithful steps, 
Well pleased, I follow through the sacred paths 
Of Nature and of Science ; nurse divine 
Of all heroic deeds and fair desires ! 

Descend, propitious, to my favour’d eye 

Such in thy mien, thy warm exalted air, 

As when the Persian tyrant, foil’d and stung 
With shame and desperation, hid his face 

Among the herd of satraps and of kings, 

And at the lightning of thy lifted spear, 
Crouch’d like a slave !—Bring all thy martial spoils, 
Thy palms, thy laurels, thy triumphal songs, 

Thy smiling band of arts, thy godlike sires 

Of civil wisdom, thy heroic youth 

Warm from the schools of glory. Guide my way 
Through fair Lyceum’s walk, the green retreats 
Of Academus, and the thymy vale, 

Where oft, enchanted with Socratic sounds, 
Ilissus pure devolved his tuneful stream 

In gentler murmurs. From the blooming store 
Of these auspicious fields, may I, unblamed, 
Transplant some living blossoms, to adorn 

My native clime :—while, far above the mead 
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Of Fancy’s toil* aspiring, I unlock 

The springs of ancient Wisdom! while I join 

Thy name, thrice honour’d! with the immortal praise 
Of Nature ;—while to my compatriot youth 

I point the high example of thy sons, 

And tune to Attic themes the British lyre.”+ 


It is this peculiar tendency of objects of percep- 
tion, to throw a brighter colouring on the ideas they 
suggest, that gives the chief value to the monu- 
ments of national gratitude. ‘The conquests of the 
Roman generals must have been known to all the 
citizens of Rome; but it was in the triumphal pro- 
cession to the capitol that they must have felt most 
proudly the grandeur of the Republic, and the ho- 
nour of the individual victor ; and must have caught 
that emulation, which was to lead them afterwards 
through fields of equal danger, to ascend the same 
glorious car. ‘Themistocles, we are told, could not 
sleep for thinking of the trophies of another distin- 
guished chief; and it was thus, perhaps, that the . 
victory of Marathon, in the combat of a later pe- 
riod, again delivered Greece. The trophy, the obe- 
lisk, the triumphal arch, would, indeed, be of little 
interest, if they were only to recal to us the names 
and dates of the actions they commemorate ; but, 


* Fancy’s plume, Orig. 

+ Pleasures of Imagination, v. 567, 604, with the exclusion 
of v. 571, 579; and the substitution, from the second form of 
the poem, (B. 1. v. 707, 8.) of « hid his face,” &c. to “* Kings,” 
instead of 

‘«< enashed his teeth 
To see thee rend the pageants of his throne."—v. 583, 4. 
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while they record past honours, they are, in truth, 
the presages, and more than presages of honours to 
come. In Sparta, an oration was every year pro- 
nounced on the tomb of Leonidas. Is it possible 
to suppose, that, in such a scene, and with such an 
object before them, the orator, and the assembled 
nation who listened to him, felt no deeper emotion 
than they would have done, if the same language 
had been addressed from any other place, uncon- 
nected with so sacred a remembrance? “ To ab- 
stract the mind,” says Dr Johnson, in a passage 
which has become almost trite from frequent quo- 
tation, and which is strongly marked with all the 
peculiarities of his style,—* to abstract the mind 
from all local emotion would be impossible, if it 
were endeavoured, and would be foolish if it were 
possible. Whatever withdraws us from the power 
of our senses,—whatever makes the past, the dis- 
tant, or the future, predominate over the present,— 
advances us in the dignity of thinking beings. Far 
from me and from my friends,” he continues, “ be 
such frigid philosophy, as may conduct us, indiffe- 
rent and unmoved, over any ground which has 
been dignified by wisdom, bravery, or virtue. That 
man is little to be envied, whose patriotism would 
not gain force upon the plains of Marathon, or 
whose piety would not grow warmer among the 
ruins of Jona,”* 

When Antony, in his funeral eulogium of Cesar, 
uncovered the body before the people, he knew well 
what powerful persuasion the wounds which he 


Se 
* Journey of a Tour, &c.—Works, v. IX. p. 319. Edit. Edin. 
1806. 
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pointed out would give to his oratory. It has been 
well remarked, ‘‘ that never had funeral eloquence 
so powerful an impression, for it prepared the sla- 
very of twenty nations. ‘The dead body of Lucre- 
tia had freed Rome from the fetters of its tyrants, 
—-the dead body of Ceesar fastened on it again its 
chains.” 

** This influence of perceptible objects in awa- 
kening associated thoughts and associated feelings,” 
says Mr Stewart, ‘* seems to arise, in a great mea- 
sure, from their permanent operation as exciting or 
suggesting causes. When a train of thought takes 
its rise from any idea or conception, the first idea 
soon disappears, and a series of others succeeds, 
which are gradually less and less related to that 
with which the train commenced; but, in the case 
of perception, the exciting cause remains steadily 
before us; and all the thoughts and feelings which 
have any relation to it crowd into the mind in rapid 
succession ; strengthening each other’s effects, and 
all conspiring in the same general impression.”* 

This explanation of a very striking phenomenon 
is simple and beautiful; and it may be remarked, 
in confirmation of it, that it is not every object of 
perception which renders the trains of ideas that 
succeed it more vivid, but only such objects as are, 
in themselves, interesting; and, therefore, lead the 
mind to dwell on them, giving that time, therefore, 
which Mr Stewart supposes to be necessary for ga- 
thering and bringing forward the crowd of associ- 
ate ideas which conspire in heightening the parti- 


* Philosophy of the Human Mind, Chap. V. Part I. Sect. 1. 
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cular emotion. The sight of any thing indifferent 
to us may suggest various conceptions, without any 
peculiar liveliness of the conceptions suggested. In 
the instance of the pewter spoon so pathetically re- 
lated by Captain King—an instance, I may remark 
by the way, which shows how much it is in the 
power of circumstances to give interest and even a 
species of dignity to the most vulgar object—there 
can be no doubt that, often before the discovery of 
it, innumerable objects, familiar to all the crew, 
must have brought their distant home to their re- 
membrance. But such a spoon, found in a country 
so distant, must have been an object of astonish- 
ment; and the importance, which the surprise at 
the discovery gave to it, must have caused them to 
dwell on it, till it awakened all those tender remem- 
brances, which an object more familiar, and there- 
fore less interesting, would have failed to excite. 
Just, however, as I conceive Mr Stewart’s expla- 
nation to be, to the whole extent to which the cir- 
cumstances assigned by him can operate, I am in- 
clined to think that there is another circumstance 
which concurs very forcibly in the effect, and is pro- 
bably the chief source of the vivid emotion. That 
there is something more than the mere permanence 
of the object of perception concerned in giving ad- 
ditional liveliness to the ideas it suggests, is, I think, 
evident from this, that, when the external object is 
very interesting, it produces a considerable effect, 
before the permanence can have operated so far as 
to have collected and condensed, if I may so express 
it, any very considerable number of ideas. After 
the first impulse of emotion, indeed, the Jonger the 
object continues present, so as to produce a greater 
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number of associate thoughts and feelings,—all, as 
Mr Stewart says, ‘‘ strengthening each other’s ef- 
fects, and all conspiring in the same general impres- 
sion,” the more lively, of course, or, at least, the 
more permanent, must the emotion become. Yet 
still the first burst of feeling, almost at the very 
moment of the perception, remains unexplained. 
To a woman of lively sensibility, who, after many 
years of happy wedlock, has been deprived by death 
of the father of her children, and who has learned, 
at length, that sort of tender resignation which time 
alone inspires, so as to think of his memory not in- 
deed without sorrow, but with a sort of tranquil 
sadness,—to such a person, the discovery of a let- 
ter, a book, adrawing, or any other trifling and un- 
expected memorial, is sufficient to fill the eyes and 
the heart with instant and overwhelming emotion. 
It is probable that Captain King had often thought, 
for a longer time together, of Britain, and had thus 
gathered in his imagination more circumstances con- - 
nected with his home, than at the moment when he 
began to be powerfully affected by the sight of the 
spoon. Beside the mere permanence, therefore, of 
objects of perception, there must be some other cir- 
cumstance of influence which precedes the effect of 
the permanence, and probably continues to augment 
it. 

This additional circumstance appears to me to be 
the following: When any object of perception is so 
interesting as to lead us to pause in considering it, 
the associate feelings which it suggests are not con- 
secutive merely to the perception ; but, as the per- 
ception is continued for a length of time, they co- 
exist and are mingled with it, so as to form with it 
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one complex feeling. With the perception, how- 
ever, is of course combined the belief of the actual 
external reality of its object; and this feeling of 
reality being a part of that complex whole, of which 
the coexisting associate ideas are also constituent 
parts, mingles with them all, so as, when the ima- 
ginary part readily harmonizes with the real, to dif- 
fuse over the whole, which is felt as if one scene or 
group, a sort of faint temporary impression of real- 
ity. Insuch a process, the illusive impression of 
reality, which the perception communicates to the 
coexisting associate ideas, must of course be greater 
in proportion as the perception is itself more lively ; 
and in proportion, too, as by the interest which it 
excites, it leads the mind to dwell on it longer so as 
to produce that heightened effect of emotion, so 
justly ascribed by Mr Stewart to the groups of kin- 
dred ideas and feelings. Yet, independently of the 
influence of these groups, as a number of concep- 
tions, the mere illusion produced by the mingling 
reality of the perception, with which they blend and 
harmonize, may, of itself, in very interesting cases, 
be sufficient to account for that sudden burst of 
overpowering emotion, which, otherwise, it would 
be so difficult to explain. 

It is not to be supposed, indeed, that the illusion 
remains very long. On the contrary, there is rea- 
son to believe that almost every moment the con- 
viction of the absolute unreality of what is merely 
conceived recurs, and the whole which seemed to 
exist before us vanishes again and is lost; but al- 
most every moment, likewise, the illusion itself re- 
curs, by the mere coexistence of the perception of 
the real object with the unreal, but harmonizing 
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conceptions. That the illusion is frequently bro- 
ken, however, and the feeling of the presence of a 
number of beloved objects renewed and lost in ra- 
pid succession, is far from unfavourable to the vio- 
lence of the emotion which it produces ; since in- 
numerable facts show that the mind is never so 
readily moved to extreme emotion as when it fluctu- 
ates between two opposite feelings. In the sudden 
alternations of joy and grief, hope and fear, confid- 
ing love and jealousy, the agitation of each seems 
not to lessen the violence of the other, but to com- 
municate to it, in addition, no small portion of its 
own violence. Hence it happens, that eyes which 
can retain their tears, with firm and inflexible pa- 
tience, under the pressure of any lasting affliction, 
dissolve instantly into the very softness of sorrow, 
not on any increase of misery, but on the sudden 
impulse of some unexpected joy. The agitation of 
an interesting allusion, therefore, rapidly conceived 
and rapidly dispelled, is the very state which, from . 
our knowledge of the analogous phenomena of mind, 
might be supposed the most likely to produce an 
overflow of any tender emotion. 

I have already stated the general mode in which 
I conceive perception to give peculiar vividness to 
the associate feelings which it suggests. 

The general doctrine, however, will perhaps be 
best illustrated by the analysis of what takes place 
ina particular instance. When the Swiss is ata 
distance from his courtry, some accidental image, 
in a train of thought, may lead him in fancy to his 
native mountains; but, in this case, the ideas of his 
imagination are not attached to any thing external 
and permanent, and are, therefore, comparatively 
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faint. When, however, he actually hears, in all the 
vividness of external sense, the song of his home, 
the conception of his home is immediately excited, 
and continues to coexist with the impression produ- 
ced by the well-known air. That air, however, is 
not afaint imagination, but areality. Itis not the 
remembrance of a perception, but is, in truth, the 
very same perception which once formed a part of 
his complicated sensations when the song was war- 
bled along his valley, and the valley and the song 
were together present to his eye and ear. That ac- 
tual song, and not the perception indeed, but the 
conception of the valley, are now again present to 
his mind: and it is not wonderful, therefore, that 
the reality of the song, as actually coexisting and 
blending with the conception of the scene, in the 
same manner as they had often been mingled when 
both were real, should communicate to it, in the 
momentary illusion, a portion of its own vividness. 

There is a very pleasing example of the influence 
which we are at present considering, related by the 
late Dr Rush of Philadelphia, in the volume which 
he published of his Introductory Lectures. ‘+ Du- 
ring the time I passed at a country-school in Cecil 
County, in Maryland,” says this ingenious and ami- 
able medical philosopher, ‘ I often went, on a holi- 
day, with my schoolmates, to see an eagle’s nest, 
upon the summit of a dead tree in the neighbour- 
hood of the school, during the time of the incuba- 
tion of that bird. The daughter of the farmer in 
whose field this tree stood, and with whom I became 
acquainted, married, and settled in this city about 
forty years ago. In our occasional interviews, we 
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now and then spoke of the innocent haunts and ru- 
ral pleasures of our youth, and, among other things, 
of the eagle’s nest in her father’s field. A few years 
ago I was called to visit this woman when she was 
in the lowest stage of a typhus fever. Upon enter- 
ing her room, I caught her eye, and, with a cheer- 
ful tone of voice, said only, The eagle’s nest. She 
seized my hand, without being able to speak, and 
discovered strong emotions of pleasure in her coun- 
tenance, probably from a sudden association of all 
her early domestic connexions and enjoyments with 
the words I had uttered. From that time she be- 
gan to recover. She is now living, and seldom fails, 
when we meet, to salute me with the echo of the 
‘ eagle’s nest.’ ’’* 

In this very striking case, according to the theory 
which I have stated to you, it was not, I conceive, 
the mere remembrance of the nest, and of her early 
enjoyments, that produced the excitement of lively 
feeling so delightful at the moment, and so salutary 
in its seeming consequences. ‘This mere remem- 
brance might have been produced by the same 
words, uttered in any tone, by any speaker. But, 
if the suggestion had arisen from the voice of a 
stranger, how very different, we have every reason 
to suppose, would the effect have been, to the mind 
in which the images were awakened! It was the 
presence of him, who had been her companion, in 
the years, and scenes, and pleasures recalled, that 


* Lect. XI. On the Utility of a Knowledge of the Faculties 
of the Mind to a Physician, p. 269—8. 
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made the remembrance, for the time, something 
more than mere imagination,—his felt reality as a 
part of the former whole all present to her mind,— 
a reality, the illusive effects of which were proba- 
bly aided in a high degree by the cheerful tone that 
harmonized with the images excited, when a sud- 
den or more serious tone would perhaps have dis- 
solved or lessened the illusion. The friend of her 
youth was present, while some of the most interest. 
ing events of her youth, of which his presence and 
cheerful voice formeda part, were suddenly brought 
before her ; and itis not wonderful, therefore, that, 
in the sudden happiness of the remembrance, the 
whole, for the moment, should have seemed present 
with him. 

“<A house, a farm, a fruit-tree, and a classical 
book,” says the same writer, “ have often carried 
the mind back to the innocent and delightful scenes 
of a country school. A peculiar colour in dress, a 
tune, and a line of poetry, have often revived the 
raptures of courtship ; while the fife and the drum 
have renewed, in a veteran soldier, the transports 
of his youthful victories and glory. An old native 
African obtained permission from his master, some 
years ago, to go from home, in order to see a lion 
that was conducted as a show through the State of 
New Jersey. The moment he saw him, in spite of 
the torpid habits of mind and body contracted by 
fifty years’ slavery, he was transported with joy, 
which he vented by Jumping, dancing, and loud — 
acclamations. He had been familiar with that ani- 
mal, when a boy, in his native country ; and the 
sight of him suddenly poured upon his mind the 
recollection of all his enjoyments, from liberty and 
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domestic endearments, in his own country, in the 
early part of his life.’’* 

In these cases, in like manner, I conceive the 
chief influence of the perception to have consisted 
in the diffusion of its own felt reality, over the as- 
sociate feelings with which it continued to coexist 
and blend. It is not the mere remembrance, there- 
fore, of the military music, to which he marched, 
in days of long past fatigue, or peril and glory, that 
produces in the veteran the vivid emotion. It must 
be the very sound itself. The drum, or the trum- 
pet, must be heard by him, so as to restore to him 
the past, as if present again with all the lively feel- 
ings of other years ;—while every other moment, 
breaking the charm, and convincing him of the un- 
reality of the scenes and persons that are only ima- 
gined, gives a melancholy tenderness to the plea- 
sure, as if the objects of it were alternately reco- 
vered and lost. ‘The tumultuous emotions of the 
old Negro did, indeed, arise, as Dr Rush says, from 
the sudden pouring on his mind of early and de- 
lightful remembrances, but not, as he supposes, 
from this alone; since these very remembrances 
had probably recurred innumerable times when the 
emotion was far weaker. It was because the lion, 
with the sight of which the African had been fami- 
liar in his youth, and which, after so long and so 
sad an interval, brought before him again, by sug- 
gestion, the woods or the wastes of his native land, 
—was a living thing truly existing before him,—a 
part of that complex group of images which form- 


* Lect. ult. On the Pleasures of the Mind, p. 448—9. 
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ed the conception of the land of his birth, of his 
parental home, of his early friendships, of his free- 
dom; and, as itself real, shedding, in some mea- 
sure, a part of its own reality on the other images 
that coexisted with it. It seems probable, even 
that the strong emotion of terror, or of adventurous 
daring, which, in his own land, had been excited 
by the presence of that mighty animal,—and which 
the mere sight of the formidable object could scarce- 
ly fail to awaken again, in some slight degree, by 
the influence of mere association,—would tend very 
powerfully to increase the influence of the mere 
reality, by the additional liveliness which it would 
give to the harmonizing parts of the remembered 
_scene. i 

It may perhaps be thought, that, in supposing 
this diffusion of the feeling’ of external reality,— 
from an object perceived, to the suggested concep- 
tions that coexist with it,—I assume more, in the 
present case, than any analogous phenomena justify. 
To those, however, who are acquainted with the 
theory of vision,—as explained to you in former 
Lectures, it must on the contrary appear, that the 
explanation takes for granted nothing more, than 
the possibility of that which must be allowed to 
take place, during almost every moment of our wak- 
ing hours, in by far the most important class of our 
perceptions. All, which we see by the eye, even 
if superficial extension be truly seen by it, is a 
mere expanse of light, various perhaps in tint, more 
or less brilliant, and more or less extended. It is 
by the suggestion and combination of the associate 
ideas of another sense, that we seem to perceive 
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longitudinal distance, and all the figures which de- 
pend on it. Yet the associate ideas, which are of 
course only imaginary, and the real sensations, are 
so blended in our mind, that we ascribe external 
reality equally to both parts of the complex whole. 
We do not see, and remember, or infer; but the 
sight, and the mere remembrance, or inference, 
form, as it were, one common and equal sensation, 
which we term vision. ‘The diffusion, of which I 
spoke, or, in other words, the communication of the 
feeling of reality from an object of perception to 
conceptions suggested by it, and continuing to co- 
exist with the direct perception, here unquestion- » 
ably takes place,—and takes place at every moment 
of vision. When I suppose, therefore, the Swiss, 
on hearing the familiar song of his native cottage, 
to spread over the image of his cottage that reality, 
which is actually felt in the song, I suppose only 
an operation, of precisely the same kind with that 
which took place, as often as the cottage itself was: 
a real object of his sight, 

It is by a similar operation, that the superstitious, 
in twilight, incorporate their fears with the objects 
which they dimly perceive, till the whole, thus 
compounded, assumes the appearance of external 
reality. ‘The moanings of the wind are the voice 
of a spirit, to which their apprehension readily in- 
vents a language ; and the white sheet, or other 
shadowy outline, gives a sort of permanent and. 
terrifying body to the spectres of their own mind. 
It is imagination, indeed, still ;—but it is imagi- 
nation combined with perception, and readily har-— 
monizing with it; and the spectral forms and 
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voices seem truly to exist, because there are forms 
which are truly seen, and sounds which are truly 
heard. 
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LECTURE, XXXTX. 


THE DEGREE OF LIVELINESS OF | THE] SUGGESTING 
FEELINGS AFFECTS THAT OF THE%FEELINGS SUG- 
GESTED.—ON THE VIRTUAL COEXISTENCE OF FEEL- 
INGS. 


GENTLEMEN, my last Lecture was occupied with 
the consideration of a very important difference in. 
our suggestions, according as they arise from the 
perception of objects really existing without, or 
from those mere conceptions of objects, which form 
a part of our trains of fancy. I quoted to you some 
ingenious remarks of Mr Stewart on this subject, in 
which he endeavours to account for the difference, 
by the longer duration of the perception, which al- 
lows more thoughts and feelings, in unison with it, 
to mingle together, and thus to heighten, by com- 
bination, the emotion, which each, separately, would 
have produced. 

Of the very powerful influence which the greater 
permanency of our perceptions, than of our mere 
conceptions, must have,—by giving room for the 
coexistence of various relative feelings,—there can 
be no doubt. But, as the emotion is, in many 
cases, almost instantaneous,—so rapid at least, 
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that, if the difference of time were all, which, in 
ordinary circumstances, distinguished the effect of 
the perception from that of the conception, the 
mere remembrance of the object which affects us, 
(being, though fugitive, at least as lasting, as the 
momentary interval, between the primary percep- 
tion and the burst of feeling,) might equally have 
produced the overwhelming tenderness of sorrow ; 
- it seemed to me necessary to have recourse to some 
other circumstance, in addition to that supposed by 
Mr Stewart. 

This circumstance, which I conceived to be ne- 
cessary for explaining fully the phenomenon, I re- 
presented to you to be the felt reality of the object 
perceived, as coexisting and blending with the con- 
ception that harmonizes with it, and thus giving to 
the whole complex group the temporary illusion of 
reality. That this is only one of many analogous 
phenomena,—and, indeed, that nothing more is as. 
- sumed, in the explanation, than must be allowed 
truly to take place, at almost every moment of our 
waking hours, I proved to you, by various exam- 
ples ;—particularly by the example of vision,—in 
which there is a constant extension to our mere con- 
ceptions of that external reality, which exists only 
in a part of the complex whole which we seem to 
perceive ;—the form which we,give to the bodies 
seen by us, and which we believe to be as much an 
object of our sight, as their colour, being the sug- 
gestion of our memory only, and as imaginary, in 
relation to our percipient mind, as any other con- 
ceptions, which any other perceptions excite. If, 
indeed, we admit, as we cannot but admit, that we 
do not see, visually, any space, larger than the mere 
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plane of the nervous expansion in the eye—or ra- 
ther, as I endeavoured to show you in a former Lec- 
ture, that we do not see directly and originally any 
space whatever—and that, on either of these sup- 
positions, the forms and distances, which we per- 
ceive, derive all their felt present reality, from the 
reality of the existing sensation of colour which 
blends with them,—it cannot surely seem a very 
bold assumption to suppose, that what is thus indis- 
putably true, of one set of sensations, when coexist- 
ing with one set of conceptions, may be true, of the 
same set of sensations, when coexisting with another 
set of conceptions, at least as vivid as the former. 

I may remark, as an analogous illustration of this 
tendency of the mind to combine the reality of per- 
ception with the harmonizing conceptions which it 
suggests, and with which it continues to blend, that 
an effect in some degree similar,—different, indeed, 
as might be supposed, in force, but analogous in 
kind,—seems to take place, in the combination of 
any very vivid conception with other mere concep- 
tions, when these two. harmonize and unite readily 
as a complex whole. ‘There is, as it were, a diffu- 
sion of the vividness of the one over the faintness 
of the other. The more vivid,—that is to say, the 
more nearly approaching to the strength of reality, 
-—the one conception may be, the more fully is it 
diffused in union with the other, and the more diffi- 
cult, consequently, does it become, to regard this 
other as separate from it,—so difficult, indeed, in 
many cases, as almost to resist the influence of the 
most undoubting speculative belief. In the case of 
our emotions, the very nature of which is to throw 
a peculiar vividness on the conceptions that harmo- 
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nize with them, there can be no doubt as to this dif- 
fusion of lively feeling,—by the influence of which, 
in impassioned reverie, our conceptions, that would 
otherwise be comparatively faint, sometimes appear 
to us more truly real than the objects really exist. 
ing without. It is not wonderful, therefore, that the 
effect which our emotions, as mere lively feelings 
harmonizing with certain eonceptions, produce in 
vivifying those conceptions with which they harmo- 
nize, should be produced, in some degree, by our 
conceptions ; when these, too, as feelings, are com- 
paratively lively, in diffusing their own liveliness 
over the fainter conceptions that may harmoniously 
mingle with them. When, for example, by the clas- 
sical studies of our early years, our minds have be- 
come almost as well acquainted with the warriors of 
Greece and Troy, as with the warriors of our own 
time, and the gates and towers of Ilium seem, as it 
were, to be present to our very eyes,—if we strive | 
to think of the Troad, in its present state of desola- 
tion, it is scarcely possible for us to conceive it as 
it is. Our livelier conception of the past diffuses: 
itself in some measure over our conception of the 

present scene; and, notwithstanding all the infor- 

mation which we have received, and the full credit 

which we give to the veracity of the travellers from 
whose report we receive it, we still, when we think 
of the scene, imagine on it at least some vestiges of 
past grandeur existing, with a sort of shadowy reality. 

If we were on the very spot, our eye would still look 

in vain for these, as if the monuments that are pre- 
sent to our thought, were necessarily to be as last- 

ing as that remembrance of them which is never to 

fade ; and there can be no question that, even now, 
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when so many ages have intervened, and when our 
knowledge of the state of the country admits not of 
the slightest doubt, we should feel, from moment 
to moment, some portion of the expectation, and, 
in no slight degree, the disappointment also, which 
Cesar must have felt, in that visit to the ancient 
seat of his fabled ancestors, of which the Poet of 
Pharsalia has given so picturesque a narrative :— 


‘“‘ Circuit exuste nomen memorabile Troje, 
Magnaque Pheebei querit vestigia muri. 

Jam silvee steriles et putres robore trunci 
Assaraci pressére domos, et templa Deorum 
Jam lassa radice tenent :—ac tota teguntur 
Pergama dumetis ; etiam periére rvine. 

Aspicit Hesiones scopulos, silvasque latentis 
Anchisze thalamos ;—quo judex sederit antro ; 
Unde puer raptus coelo ;—quo vertice Nais 
Luserit GZnone ;—nullum est sine nomine saxum. 
Inscius in sicco serpentem pulvere rivum 
Transierat, qui Xanthus erat :—securus in alto 
Gramine ponebat gressus :—Phryx incola manes 
Hectoreos calcare vetat. Discussa jacebant 
Saxa, nec ullius faciem servantia sacri :— 
Herceas, monstratur ait, non respicis aras ?* 


The difficulty which we feel in this case, in ima- 
gining the absolute desolation of the Troad, arises 
from the greater vividness of our conception of an- 
cient Troy, than of our conception of the scene 
which the same spot now presents,—a vividness 
which almost incessantly mingles the more lively 
with the fainter conception, in spite of our effort to 
separate them. Our calm belief attends the latter 


* Pharsalia, lib. ix, v. 964—979. 
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of these conceptions; but there is an illusion of re- 
ality attached to the greater vividness of the former, 
which is almost every moment mingling with the 
other ; though it is, every other moment, overcome 
by the opposite belief, which is too strong to be whol- 
ly subdued. This constant mingling and separation 
of the two, forms that feeling of perplexity and ef- 
fort of which we are conscious, in attempting to con- 
sider, for any length of time, the scene as it truly is, 
and as we truly believe it to be. 

To lessen this feeling of effort, as if by a more 
ready transition, nothing is so effectual as the con- 
ception of that state of decay which is intermediate 
between grandeur and absolute desolation. ~ 


«¢ Aspice murorum moles, preruptaque saxa, 
Obrutaque horrenti vasta theatra situ ! 

Hc sunt Roma. Viden, velut ipsa cadavera tantz 
Nobis adhuc spirent imperiosa minas.” 


«¢ See the wide waste of all-devouring years ! 
How Rome her own sad sepulchre appears! 
With nodding arches, broken temples spread ! 
The very tombs now vanish like their dead. 
Perhaps, by its own ruins saved from flame, 
Some buried marble half-preserves a name.’* 


Rome, thus in ruins, is easily conceived by us ; 
for the ruins, in their magnificent decay, are them- 
selves a vivid picture of that grandeur of which we 
have been accustomed to think. But Rome, if it 
had no monument of art remaining, and had only 
its seven naked hills to mark its ancient site, scarcely 


ee ee 


* Pope’s Epistle to Addison, on his Medals, v. 1—4 and 
15—16. 
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could be conceived by us for a few moments in 
succession ; its former grandeur rising on our re- 
membrance, without any intermediate conception 
into which it might softly fade; and mingling, 
therefore, its own entire reality, as vividly conceived 
by us, with the fainter conception of that bare soil 
on which all its miracles of splendour arose. 

This influence of our mere conceptions, however, 
even when comparatively vivid, though illustrating 
by analogy the influence of perception, is still, as 
might be supposed, far inferior to the influence of 
that of actual perception, which I consider as diffu- 
sing its felt reality over the associate conceptions 
that blend and harmonize with it. 

With respect to the more important theory of this 
influence, I may remark, that even though the per- 
ception of the kindred harmonizing object were not 
to operate positively, by blending the feeling of its 
own reality with the conceptions that mingle with 
it, its negative influence would still be very power- 
ful. It would at least tend, by occupying our per- 
ception with a harmonizing object, to diminish the 
impressions produced by other objects, —impres- 
sions which, not harmonizing with the particular 
associate ideas, would at once break the illusion 
which gives substance and colouring to their sha- 
dowy forms. It is, indeed, this inconsistency of our 
perceptions with our ideas of suggestion, which, in 
our waking hours, in almost every instance, pre- 
vents that belief of the reality of the objects of our 
imagination, which otherwise we should be disposed 
to entertain. Though no other effect, therefore, 
were allowed to be produced by a perception which 
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interests us, and which itself harmonizes with the 
trains of thought suggested by it, its negative in- 
fluence would still be very powerful. It would be, 
in a slight degree, like that of sleep, which excludes, 
or nearly excludes, all sensation, and allows the 
trains of ideas which pass through the mind,—the 
hills, and lakes, perhaps, ard pastimes and friends 
of our youth,—to assume, for the time, an impres- 
sion of actual reality, as if present with us once 
more. 

In many of these cases, in which the perception 
of new, or long-lost objects, gives warmth and ani- 
mation to our trains of thought, there is another 
circumstance which must have considerable in- 
fluence. An object that is daily before our eyes 
becomes associated with innumerable ideas, which 
have no peculiar harmony or agreement with each 
other; and though it may suggest these variously, 
at different times, it is still apt to mingle some of 
them together, especially if it occupy the attention 
for any length of time. A memorial which we have 
received from a friend, for example, must, in a very 
short time, if it remain in our possession, be asso- 
ciated with many events and feelings that have no 
relation to our friend. ‘These, as more recent, may 
become of readier suggestion, in conformity with 
that secondary law which I stated to you; and, at 
least, by mingling in the suggestion many irrelative 
remembrances, cannot fail to weaken, more and 
more, the interest which the primary and more ten- 
der image would otherwise afford. But an object 
newly discovered, such as any unexpected relict of 
a long-lost friend, presents the instant image of him 
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to our mind, and presents it unmixed with other 
conceptions, that could not have coexisted with it, 
without weakening its particular impression. 

There is yet another circumstance which I con- 
ceive must be taken into account, in every such case 
of unexpected discovery :—-This is the influence of 
the feeling of astonishment itself. In common cir- 
cumstances, for which we are prepared, we readily, 
and almost unconsciously, exercise a self-command, 
which keeps down any violent emotion. But, when 
we are struck with new and unexpected circum- 
stances, this self-command is often completely sus- 
pended; and we yield to the first emotion that 
arises, however inconsistent it may be with the ge- 
neral character of our mind. ‘The sudden appear- 
ance of a foe in ambush spreads terror to the breasts 
of those who would have marched undaunted in the 
open field, in the face of any danger that could have 
been opposed to them. It is probable, therefore, 
that when, in the instance quoted to you yesterday, 
the crew of Captain King’s ship melted into tears 
on discovering, in a remote and barbarous country, 
a pewter spoon stamped with the word ‘ London,” 
it was partly under the influence of the sudden as- 
tonishment which they must have felt,—an astonish- 
ment which, if it had arisen from circumstances of a 
different kind, might perhaps have excited a panic 
of terror, as it then excited what, in relation to the 
rugged sternness of a ship’s company, might almost 
be considered as a sort of panic of tender emotion. 

I have already instanced, as illustrative of the dif- 
fusion of the felt reality of a perception over the co- 
existing imagery of our internal thought, the ter- 
rors of the superstitious, to whom the wild moan- 
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ings of the wind, and the shadowy forms seen in the 
obscurity of twilight, realize, for the moment, the 
voices and the spectral shapes which their fancy has 
readily mingled with them. I might show, in like 
manner, various other instances, since the whole field 
of mind seems to me to present exaraples of this spe- 
cies of illusive combination supposed byme, in which 
the felt reality of something truly existing, is diffused 
over images of unexisting things. ‘There is scarcely 
one of our moral affections which it may not, as I 
conceive, augment or variously modify, as, in an af- 
ter-part of the course, I shall have frequent oppor- 
tunities of pointing out to you. In the case of jea- 
lousy, for example,—to hint merely at present what 
is afterwards to be more fully developed,—what un- 
due importance does the slightest fact, that har- 
monizes with the suspicions previously entertained, 
give to those very suspicions in the minds of per- 
sons, whose better judgment, if free from the in- 
fluence of that gloomy passion, could not have failed 
to discover the futility of the very circumstances to 
which they attach so much importance ;—the felt 
truth of the single fact observed communicating, as 
I conceive, for the time, to the whole coexisting and 
blending and harmonizing images of suspicion, that 
reality which it alone possessed. Who is there, in 
like manner, who must not frequently have obser- 
ved the influence of a single slight success, in vivi- 
fying to the sanguine their most extravagant hopes ? 
the reality of this one happy fact giving instantly 
a sort of obscure reality even to those extravagant 
conceptions which are all considered, together with 
the realized wish, as parts of one great whole. Slight 
as these hints are, they may serve, at least for the- 
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present, to give you some notion of the extensive 
applicability of a principle, which is, in truth, as 
wide as the wide variety of feelings that may relate 
to an imaginary object. 

These observations on the influence which objects 
of perception have, by their permanence, as well as 
by their reality, in giving additional liveliness to 
our associate feelings, lead me to remark a property 
of the suggesting principle, which, however much 
neglected, seems to me, in the various applications 
that may be made of it, of the greatest importance, 
since, without it, it is impossible to explain many 
of the most striking phenomena of thought. We 
are so much accustomed to talk of the successions 
of our ideas, of the trains of our ideas, of the cur- 
rent of our thought; and to use so many other 
phrases of mere succession, to the exclusion of all 
notions of coexistence, in speaking of the modifica- 
tions of the principle of suggestion, that, by the 
habitual use of these terms, we are led to think of 
our ideas as consecutive only, and to suppose that, 
because there is truly a certain series of states of 
the mind in regular progression, the state of mind 
at one moment must be so different from the state 
of mind of the moment preceding, that one idea 
must always fade as a new one arises. That the se- 
quence may sometimes be thus exclusive in the very 
moment of all that preceded the particular sugges- 
tion I do not deny, though there are many circum- 
stances which lead me to believe that, if this ever 
occur, it is at least far from being the general case. 

Thus, to take an instance in some degree similar 
to those which we have before considered,—when, 
at a distance from home, and after an interval of 
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years, we listen to any simple song with which the 
remembrance of a friend of our youth is connected, 
how many circumstances not merely rise again, but 
rush upon us together? The friend himself,—the 
scene where we last sat and listened to him,—the 
domestic circle that listened with us,—a thousand 
circumstances of that particular period, which had 
perhaps escaped us, are again present to our mind: 
and with all these is mingled the actual perception 
of the song itself. As the parts of the song succeed 
each other, they call up occasionally some new cir- 
cumstance of the past; but we do not, on that ac- 
count, lose the group which were before assembled. 
The new circumstance is only added to them, and 
the song still continues to blend with the whole 
the pleasure of its own melody, or rather, mingling 
with them in mutual diffusion, at once gives and 
borrows delight. | 

If this virtual coexistence, in the sense now ex- 
plained, which, I trust, you will always understand 
as the sense intended by me, be true, of the case in 
which perception mingles with suggestion,—it is 
true, though ina less remarkable degree, of our 
conceptions alone. Had the same ballad, as in the 
former case, not been actually sung, but merely 
suggested by some accidental circumstance, though 
our emotion would have been less lively, and though 
fewer objects and events, connected with the scene, 
might have arisen, it would still probably have sug-— 
gested the friend, the place, the time, and many 
other circumstances, not in separate and exclusive 
succession, like the moving figures of a continued 
train, but multiplying and mingling as they arose. 
Of the innumerable objects of external sense which 
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pass before our eyes in the course of a day, how 
many are there which excite only a momentary 
sensation, forgotten almost as soon as it is felt ? 
while, on many others, we dwell with the liveliest 
interest. In like manner, there are many of our 
ideas of suggestion which are as indifferent to us as 
the thousand objects that flit before our eyes. They 
exist, therefore, but for a moment, or little more 
than a moment, and serve only for the suggestion 
of other ideas, some of which, perhaps, may be 
equally shortlived, while others, more lively and in- 
teresting, pause longer in the mind; and, though 
they suggest ideas connected with themselves, con- 
tinue with them, and survive, perhaps, the very 
conceptions which they suggest. I look at a vo- 
lume on my table ; it recals to me the friend from 
whom I received it,—the remembrance of him sug- 
gests to me the conception of his family,—of an 
evening which I spent with them,—and of various 
subjects of our conversation. Yet the conception of 
my friend may continue, mingled, indeed, with va- 
rious conceptions, as they rise successively, but still 
coexisting with them,—and is, perhaps, the very 
part of the complex group, that, after a long train 
of thought, during which it had been constantly 
present, suggests at last some new conception, that 
introduces a different train of its own, of which the 
conception of my friend no longer forms a part. 
But for this continuance and coexistence, of 
which I speak, I cannot but think that the regular 
prosecution of any design would be absolutely im- 
possible. When we sit down to study a particular 
subject, we must have a certain conception, though 
probably « dim and shadowy one, of the subject it- 
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self. ‘To study it, however, is not to have that 
conception alone, but to have successively various 
other conceptions, its relations to which we endea- 
vour to trace. The conception of our particular 
subject, therefore, must, in the very first stage of 
our progress, suggest some other conception. But 
this second conception, if it alone were present, 
having various relations of its own, as well as its re- 
lation to the subject which suggested it, would pro- 
bably excite a third conception, which had no re- 
ference to the original subject,—and this third, a 
fourth,—and thus a whole series, all equally unre- 
lated to the subject which we wished to study. It 
would hence seem impossible to think of the same 
subject even for a single minute. Yet we know 
that the fact is very different, and that we often oc- 
cupy whole hours in this manner, without any re- 
markable deviation from our original design. — In- 
numerable conceptions, indeed, arise during this 


time, but all are more cr less intimately related to - 


the subject, by the continued conception of which 
they have every appearance of being suggested ; 
and, if it be allowed that the conception of a parti- 
cular subject both suggests trains of conceptions 
and continues to exist together with the conceptions 
which it has suggested, every thing for which I 
contend, in the present case, is implied in the ad- 
mission. 

What would be that selection of images of which 
poets speak, if their fancy suggested only a fleeting 
series of consecutive images? To select, implies 
not the succession, but the coexistence of objects 
of choice ; and there can be no discrimination and 
preference of parts of a train of thought, if each 
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separate part have wholly ceased to exist, when 
another has arisen. ‘The conception of beauty calls 
up some immediate image to the poetic mind, and 
kindred images after images arise,—not fading, 
however, at each suggestion, but spreading out all 
their mingled loveliness to that eye which is to 
choose and reject. With what exquisite truth and 
beauty is this process described by one to whom 
the process was familiar, and who knew well to 
draw from it its happiest results ! 


*« Thus at length 

Endow’d with all that nature can bestow, 
The child of Fancy oft in silence bends 
O’er these mix’d treasures of his pregnant breast, 
With conscious pride. From them he oft resolves 
To frame he knows not what excelling things, 
And win he knows not what sublime reward 
Of praise and wonder. By degrees the mind 
Feels her young nerves dilate :—the plastic powers 
Labour for action :—blind emotions heave 
His bosom ;—and with loveliest frenzy caught, 
From earth to heaven he rolls his daring eye, 
From heaven to earth. Anon ten thousand shapes, 
Like spectres trooping to the wizard’s call, 
Flit swift before him. From the womb of earth, 
From ocean’s hed they come :—the eternal heavens 
Disclose their splendours, and the dark abyss 
Pours out her births unknown. With fixed gaze 
He marks the rising phantoms :—now compares 
Their different forms, now blends them, now divides, 
Enlarges and extenuates by turns, 
Opposes, ranges in fantastic bands, 
And infinitely varies. Hither now, 
Now thither, fluctuates his inconstant aim, 
With endless choice perplex’d. At length his plan 
Begins to open. Lucid order dawns ; 
And as from Chaos old the jarring seeds 
Of nature, at the voice divine repair'd 

VOL. II. U 
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Each to its place, till rosy earth unveil’d 

Her fragrant bosom, and the joyful sun 
Sprung up the blue serene ; by swift degrees 
Thus disentangled, his entire design 
Emerges. _ Colours mingle, features join, 
And lines converge :—the fainter parts retire. 
The fairer, eminent in light, advance, - 

And every image on its neighbour smiles,’’* 


There is, then, it appears, a continued coexistence 
of some of our associate feelings, with the feelings 
which they suggest. And it is well for us, that na- 
ture has made this arrangement. I do not speak at 
present of its importance to our intellectual powers, 
as essential to all continuity of design, and to every 
wide comparison of the relations of things, for this 
I have already endeavoured to demonstrate to you. 
I speak of the infinite accession which it affords to 
our happiness and affections. By this, indeed, we 
acquire the power of fixing, in a great degree, our 
too fugitive enjoyments, and concentrating them in 
the objects which we love. When the mother caresses 
her intant, the delight which she feels is not lost in 
the moment in which it appears to fade. It still lives 
in the innocent and smiling form that inspired it, 
and is suggested again, when the idea of that smile 
passes across her mind. An infinity of other plea- 
sures are, in the progress of life, associated in like 
manner ; and with these additional associations, the 
feeling which her child excites, becomes proportion- 
ately more complex. It is not the same unvarying 
image, exciting the remembrance, first of one plea- 
sure, and then of another, for in that case the whole 


* Pleasures of Imagination, Book III. v. 373—408. 
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delight would not, at any one moment, be greater 
than if the two feelings alone coexisted; but a thou- 
sand past feelings are present together, and, continu- 
ing with the new images which themselves awake, 
produce one mingled result of tenderness, which it 
would be impossible distinctly to analyse. Why is 
it, that the idea of our home, and of our country, 
has such powerful dominion over us,—that the na- 
tive of the most barren soil, when placed amid fields 
of plenty, and beneath a sunshine of eternal spring, 
should still sigh for the rocks, and the wastes, and 
storms which he had left ? 


«* But where to find that happiest spot below, 
Who can direct, when all pretend to know ? 

The shuddering tenant of the frigid zone 

Boldly proclaims that happiest spot his own ; 
Extols the treasures of his stormy seas, 

And his long night of revelry and ease. 

The naked negro, panting at the Line, 

Boasts of his golden sands, and palmy wine, 
Basks in the glare, or stems the tepid wave, 

And thanks his gods for all the good they gave.”’* 


In vain may we labour to think, with Varro, as a 
consolation in banishment, that, ‘“* wherever we go, 
we must still have the same system of nature around 
us,’—or, with Marcus Brutus, that, whatever else 
may be torn from the exile, “he is still permitted 
at least to carry with him his own virtues.” In vain 
may we peruse the arguments, with which Seneca 
quaintly attempts to show, that there can be no such 
thing as banishment, since the country of a wise man 


* Goldsmith’s Poems,—Traveller,—v. 63—792. 
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is, wherever there is good,—and the existence of 
what is good for him, depends, not on the accident 
of place, but on his own will. “ Exulabis. Non 
patria mihi interdicitur, sed locus. In quamcunque 
terram venio, in meam venio. Nulla terra exilium 
est. Altera patria est. Patria est, ubicunque bene 
est; illud autem, per quod bene est, in homine, non 
in loco est. In ipsius potestate est, quee sit ili for- 
tuna. Si sapiens est, peregrinatur; si stultus, exulat.” 
All this reminds us of the Stoic, who, tortured with 
bodily pain, and expressing the common signs of 
agony, still maintained, at intervals, with systematic 
obstinacy, that this was no affliction :— 


‘¢ Pain’s not an ill, he utters—with a groan.” 


And if it was truly during the period of his dismal 
residence in Corsica, that the philosopher made 
this vain attempt to prove the impossibility of ba- 
nishment, it is probable, that, while he was thus la- 
boriously endeavouring todemonstrate that his coun- 
try was still with him, on the barren rocks to which 
he was condemned, his own Corduba or Rome was 
rising on his memory, with painful tenderness; and 
that the very arguments, with which he strove to 
comfort himself, would be read by him, not witha 
groan, perhaps, but at least with an inward sigh. 
His poetry was, unquestionably, far more true to 
nature than his philosophy,—if he was indeed the 
author of those pathetic poems on his exile, in some 
verses of which, he speaks of the banished, as of 
those on whom the rites of burial, that separate 
them from the world, had been already performed, 
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and prays the earth of Corsica to lie light on the 
ashes of the living— 


‘« Parce relegatis, hoc est jam parce sepultis.* 
Vivorum cineri sit tua terra levis.”+ 


In the instance of Seneca, indeed, whose relega- 
tion was not the effect of crime on his part, but of 
the artifices of an adulterous empress, the remem- 
brances attached to the land from which he was se- 
parated, may be supposed to have been more power- 
ful, because they were not accompanied with feel- 
ings of remorse and shame, that might have render- 
ed the very thought of return painful to the criminal. 
But, in the bosom of the criminal himself, there is 
still some lingering affection, which these dreadful 
feelings are not able wholly to subdue ; and he re- 
turns, at the risk of life itself, to the very land which 
had thrown him from her bosom, and marked him 
with infamy. There is, perhaps, no human being, 
however torpid in vice, and lost to social regard, 
who can return, after a long absence, to the spot of 
his birth, and look on it with indifference, and to 
whom the name of his country presents no other 
image than that of the place in which he dwells. 

What, then, is this irresistible power which the 
mere sound of home can exercise over our mind ? 
It surely does not arise from the suggestion of a 
number of conceptions, or other feelings, in separate 
succession; for no single part of this succession 
could of itself be sufficiently powerful. It is because 


* Al. solutis. + Senece Epig. ad Corsicam, v. 7, 8 
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home does not suggest merely a multitude of feel- 
ings, but has itself become the name of an actual 
multitude ; and though, in proportion as we dwell 
on it longer, it suggests more and more additional 
images, still these are onlyadded to the group which 
formerly existed, and increase the general effect ; 
which could not be the case, if the suggestion of a 
single new idea extinguished all those which had 
preceded it. It is probable even, that there is no 
one interesting object, which has been of frequent 
occurrence, that is precisely the same as it arises to 
our mind at different times, but that it is always 
more or less complex, being combined with concep- 
tions or other feelings that coexisted with it when 
present to the mind on former occasions. The very 
circumstance of its being interesting, and therefore 
lively, will render it less fugitive whenever it occurs 
in a train of thought, and will thus give it an oppor- 
tunity of combining itself with more ideas of the 
train, which, though accidentally mingled with it at | 
the time, may still, from the laws of suggestion, 
form with it, afterwards, one complex and insepar- 
able whole. 

What extensive applications may be made of this 
doctrine of the continuance of the suggesting feel- 
ing, in coexistence with the feelings which it sug- 
gests, will be seen, when we proceed to the consi- 
deration of various intellectual phenomena, and still 
more, of our emotions in general, particularly of 
those which regard our taste and our moral affec- 
tions. It is this condensation of thoughts and feel- 
ings, indeed, on which, in a great measure, depends © 
that intellectual and moral progress, of which it is 
the noblest excellence of our being, even in this life, 
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to be susceptible, and which may be regarded as.a 
pledge of that far nobler progression which is to be 
our splendid destinyin the unceasing ages that await 
us, when the richest acquisitions of the sublimest 
genius, to which we haye looked almost with the 
homage of adoration, on this mortal scene, mayseem 
to us like the very rudiments of infant thought. 
Even then, however, the truths which we have been 
capable of attaining here, may still, by that conden- 
sation and diffusion of which I have spoken, form 
an element of the transcendent knowledge which is 
to comprehend all the relations of all the worlds in 
infinity, as we are now capable of tracing the rela- 
tions of the few planets that circle our sun; and, 
by a similar diffusion, those generous affections, 
which it has been our delight to cultivate in our 
social communion on earth, may not only prepare 
us for a purer and more glorious communion, but 
be themselves constituent elements of that ever-in- 
creasing happiness, which, still prolonging, and still 
augmenting the joys of virtue, is to reward, through 
immortality, the sufferings, and the toils, and the 
struggles of its brief mortal career. 
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LECTURE XL. 


REASONS FOR PREFERRING THE TERM SUGGESTION, 
TO THE PHRASE ASSOCIATION OF IDEAS. 


Tue latter part of my Lecture of yesterday, Gen- 
tlemen, was employed in illustrating a distinction 
which seems to me of great consequence in its ap- 
plications to the whole theory of the intellectual 
phenomena, the distinction of the trains of our 
thought from other trains of which we are accus- 
tomed to speak, in this most important circumstance, 
that, in our mental sequences, the one feeling which 
precedes and induces another feeling, does not, ne- 
cessarily, on that account, give place to it; but 
may continue in that virtual sense of combination, » 
as applied to the phenomena of the mind, of which 
I have often spoken, to coexist with the new feel- 
ing which it excites, outlasting it, perhaps, and 
many other feelings to which, during its perma- 
nence, it may have given rise. I pointed out to 
you how important this circumstance in our mental 
constitution is to us, in various ways ; to our intel- 
lectual acquirements ; since, without it, there could 
be no continued meditation, but only a hurrying 
confusion of image after image, in wilder irregula- 
rity than in the wildest of our dreams ; and to our 
virtue and happiness, since, by allowing the coexist- 
ence and condensation of various feelings in one 
complex emotion, it furnishes the chief source of 
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the delight of those moral affections which it is at 
once our happiness to feel, and our virtue to obey. 

After these remarks on a distinction which it ap- 
pears to me of essential importance to make, I pro- 
ceed to the consideration of a question of still more 
importance in the theory of our trains of thought, 
at least in the light in which these have been com- 
monly regarded by philosophers. Its importance 
in this respect, is, however, I must confess, its prin- 
cipal attraction; and it will require from you a little 
more attention and patience than the greater num- 
ber of the discussions which have recently engaged 
us. 

Before entering on this particular part of my 
Course, which treats of the phenomena commonly 
classed together under the general term association 
of ideas, I remarked the error of this seeming limi- 
tation to our ideas, of a tendency which is common 
to them with all our other feelings; and at the same 
time mentioned, that there were other reasons after- 
wards to be stated, which led me to prefer to this 
phrase a term more strictly indicative of the simple 
fact of the rise of certain states or affections of the 
mind, after certain other states or affections of 
mind; unwilling as I was to alter, without some 
urgent motives, a phrase which the universal lan- 
guage of philosophers, and even the popular lan- 
guage on this most popular part of intellectual phi- 
losophy, might be considered almost as having fully 
and finally established. The term which I prefer- 
red, as most strictly expressive of the simple fact of 
the mere antecedence of one feeling, and sequence 
of another feeling, was suggestion ; and instead, 
therefore, of inquiring into the laws of association, 
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I inquired into the general circumstance on which 
suggestion depends. In the course of our discus- 
sions, indeed, I have continued sometimes to avail 
myself, as you must have remarked, of the more 
familiar phrase association. But I have done this 
only in cases in which the use of it appeared with- 
out danger, or at least when any misconception that 
might arise from it, was sufficiently obviated, by 
the use of the corresponding term suggestion, as 
explaining and restricting its meaning. The exa- 
mination of the question on which we are about to 
enter will show the reason which chiefly led me to 
the preference of the one of these terms to the other; 
and though, as I have already said, the discussion 
is not of a kind that admits of pleasing illustration, 
I trust that you are sufliciently impressed with the 
paramount importance in science of the useful to 
the agreeable, or rather, that the useful is itself 
agreeable to you, by the mere circumstance of its 
utility. ) 
That, when two objects have been perceived by 
us in immediate succession, the presence of the one 
will often suggest the other,—though this second 
object, or a similar external cause, be not present, 
—it is that great fact of association or suggestion, 
which we mustadmit, whatever opinion wemay form 
with respect to its nature, or whatever name we may 
give to it. But when the former of these two ob- 
jects first suggests the conception of the latter, in 
the absence of this latter, and at a considerable in- 
terval of time after the first coexistence of the two 
perceptions, or their first proximity to each other, 
we may inquire whether the suggestton be the con- 
sequence of a law or general tendency of the mind, 
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first operating at that moment of the suggestion 
itself ;—or the consequence of another earlier law 
of mind, distinct from that of the mere perception 
itself, but operating at the time when both objects 
were originally perceived together, whether, during 
the original perception of the two objects, at the 
period long preceding the first suggestion of one by 
the other, there was, beside the simple perception 
of each, some other intellectual process or opera- 
tion, by which a union might be supposed to be 
formed of the two conceptions in all their future 
recurrences,—or, simply, whether such be not the 
natural constitution of the mind, that one affection 
of it succeeds another affection of it, and that the 
successions occur ina certain order; in short, whe- 
ther the laws that regulate the recurrence be laws 
of association, in the strictest sense of that word, as 
expressive of some former connecting process, or 
merely laws of suggestion, as expressive of the sim- 
ple tendency of the mind, in the very moment in 
which it is affected in a certain manner, to exist 
immediately afterwards in a certain different state. 

At first sight, the question which this distinction 
implies may seem to be a question only as to the 
use of a term, and to involve little actual differ- 
ence; or, if the actual difference which it involves 
be admitted, it may seem a question which it is not 
in our power to solve ; since, on either supposition, 
whether the suggestions arise from some earlier pro- 
cess of mysterious association, at the time of the 
first coexistence or proximity of the perceptions, or 
from some equally mysterious limitation of the sub- 
sequent spontaneous suggestions to a certain series, 
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the suggestions themselves must be the same, and 
must follow in the same order. 

It will appear, however, on a more attentive con- 
sideration, that the distinction, far from being ver- 
bal merely, is, in truth, a most important one, and 
has had a powerful, and, as I conceive, a most in- 
jurious influence on all the arrangements which have 
been made of them by philosophers,—and that the 
discovery of the period of the primary influence of 
the laws that regulate suggestion is not beyond the 
reach of observation,—on that view of the pheno- 
mena which supposes them to result from tenden- 
cies to suggestion of various kinds, such as the re- 
semblances, contrasts, and contiguities, of which 
writers on this branch of intellectual physiology are 
accustomed to speak. 

It is, indeed, chiefly with a view to this belief, 
that I think it necessary to enter into the discussion, 
since the assertors of a connecting process of asso- 
ciation, as that on which suggestion in every case | 
depends, have been also strenuous assertors of va- 
rious forms of association itself; and have, in con- 
sequence of the perplexities in which this double 
belief has involved them, been led into those cum- 
brous arrangements of the intellectual phenomena, 
from the error of which I am desirous of freeing 
you. 
I have already, in treating of the primary laws 
of suggestion, stated to you my belief, that, by a 
more refined analysis than writers on this subject 
have been accustomed to make, the varieties of 
suggestion might all be found to be reducible to 
one general tendency of succession, according to 
the mere order of former proximity or coexistence ; 
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and I cannot but think that this reduction has ap- 
peared more difficult than it truly is, in conse- 
quence of the unfortunate phrase association of 
ideas,—which, seeming to confine the tendency of 
suggestion to our ideas alone, made it impossible, 
in many cases, to discover the necessary proximity 
—when the proximity had never really existed, 
with respect to the ideas in the train, but was to be 
found only in some emotion, or internal sentiment 
or judgment, that was common to the two. 

In treating of the suggestions of resemblance, ac- 
cordingly, I ventured to give you an example of 
this very nice analysis, in which similar objects were 
supposed to be suggested by similar objects, in con- 
sequence merely of some part which was the same 
in both, and which excited, by the influence of 
former proximity, the other parts, which coexisted 
with it, as one great whole. 

In cases of the more shadowy resemblance of 
analogy, in like manner,—as in those comparisons 
of objects with objects which constitute the simi- 
les and metaphors of poetry,—though there may 
never have been in the mind any proximity of the 
very images compared, there may have been a prox- 
imity of each to an emotion of some sort, which, as 
common to both, might render each capable indi- 
rectly of suggesting the other. When, for example, 
the whiteness of untrodden snow brings to our mind 
the innocence of an unpolluted heart,—or a fine 
morning of spring the cheerful freshness of youth, 
——they may do this only by the influence of a com- 
mon emotion excited by them. The tendency to 
suggestions of analogy, which, in distinction from 
the tendency to suggestion of the grosser contigui- 
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ties of objects themselves, or their direct images, I 
stated to be the great characteristic or constituent 
of inventive genius, may thus be only another form, 
or, at least, a very natural result, of that suscepti- 
bility of vivid emotion, which, even by those who 
have not formed the same theory of genius, is usu- 
ally conceived to be characteristic of the poetic 
temperament. The livelier the emotion may be, 
the longer must it continue to coexist with objects, 
and the quicker and surer, therefore, must it be to 
recal such objects as have at any time coexisted 
with it. There may, therefore, when there is no 
proximate association of ideas, be a proximity as 
real in the mixed suggestions of ideas and emo- 
tions. 

In contrast, I might perhaps say, in like man- 
ner, that suggestion takes place, not indeed by the 
union of causation with resemblance, as Mr Hume 
strangely supposed, but by resemblance alone, and 
therefore, according to the view now given, by 
proximity,—a resemblance, however, not in the 
contrasted object itself, but in some emotion, or 
other secondary feeling, to which that contrasted 
object gives rise. All objects that are strikingly 
contrasted must agree, at least, in this one respect, 
that they are very strange of their kind. When we 
see any one, for example, with a single feature of 
his face of very unusual dimensions, as a very large 
nose, the feeling that rises in our mind almost im- 
mediately after gazing on it, is the reflection how 
very singular a nose this is. This reflection is it- 
self a certain state of the mind, which, if produced 
in any way, may afterwards excite, as in the ordi- 
nary cases of suggestion, the accompanying con- 
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ception of the object which first produced it. When 
we happen afterwards to see an individual with a 
nose as remarkably short, the very same reflection 
will as instantly arise ; and this sameness of the 
proximate feeling, may be sufficient, by mere prox. 
imity, to induce, on the perception of one of the 
objects, the conception of the contrasted object— 
that is contrasted in form, indeed, but still similar 
in the sentiment which it excites. In the case of 
every other relation, too, it may be said, in like 
manner, that the relative suggests its correlative ; 
because, whatever be the circumstance of agree- 
ment in which the relation consists, this circum- 
stance is common to both, and may form a connect- 
ing link of mere proximity, as in any other case of 
resemblance, when the commoncircumstance is sug- 
gested by either of the two. 

That some such fine and minute proximity as 
this, may be detected in every case of suggestion, 
seems to me in the highest degree probable at least. 
But still, as the process by which I evolve it, is a 
very subtile one, and there is, therefore, from its 
subtilty, a greater possibility of its being fallacious ; 
—as the suggestions of contrast and analogy seem, 
in the retrospects of our consciousness, equally im- 
mediate as those of proximity itself,—and as, whe- 
ther the feelings have been at any time truly prox- 
imate or not, the great mystery of the suggestion 
itself remains the same,—I thought it safer, in our 
illustration of them, to consider them as distinct 
tribes. 

In my own view of suggestion, however, in which 
I regard all our associate feelings as admitting of a 
possible reduction to a fine species of proximity, I 
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do not consider any influence distinct from that of 
the mere existence of the original feelings them- 
selves, in their state of proximity, to be indicated 
by our consciousness, or at all necessary to the sub- 
sequent suggestions; but, as the assertors of this 
necessity, with whom I contend, are all assertors 
of distinct species of suggestions, my argument with 
them will proceed on their own principles, and take 
for granted, that there are suggestions of resem- 
blance, contrast, &c. which are not specifically the 
same as those of mere proximity. You will remem- 
ber, then, that my argument is a relative argument, 
and view it always in the relation which it is meant 
to bear to the opinions of others rather than my 
own. 

Proceeding, accordingly, on the general belief of 
distinct tribes of suggestions, in our inquiry into the 
evidence which the phenomena afford of a previous 
influence of association, let us take for an example, 
then, a case of contrast, in which the perception or 
conception of one object, suggests immediately the 
conception of some other object, of which the qua- 
lities are so dissimilar, as to be absolutely opposite 
to those qualities which we are perceiving or con- 
ceiving at the moment. 

The first sight of a person, of stature remarkably 
beyond the common size, is sufficient, in many cases, 
to bring instantly before us, in conception, the form 
of some one, with whom we may happen to be ac- 
quainted, of stature as remarkably low. In conse- 
quence of what law of mind does this suggestion 
take place ? 

If we say merely that such is the nature of the 
mind that it is not affected by external objects alone, 
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but that the state or affection of mind which we call 
a conception or idea of an object, in whatever man. 
ner excited, may give immediate rise to other ideas, 
of which no external cause at the moment exists be. 
fore us; that one idea, however, does not suggest in- 
differently any other idea, but only such as have 
some peculiar relation to itself; that there is a con. 
siderable variety of such relations, resemblance, con- 
tiguity, and others; and that of this variety of rela- 
tions, according to which ideas may spontaneously 
suggest each other, contrast is one ;—we deliver an 
accurate statement of the facts, and of the whole 
facts ; and whatever goes beyond this, to some ear- 
lier mysterious process of union,—-even though it 
could, by a skilful effort of ingenuity, be reconciled 
with the phenomena,—must still be a supposition 
only’; for, if we trust the evidence of our conscious- 
ness, which affords the only evidence, we have no 
knowledge of any intermediate process that can 
have the name of association, but simply of the ori- 
ginal perceptions, and the subsequent suggestion. 
Of this the slightest retrospect will convince any 
one. It is to our consciousness, then, at the time 
of the perception and the time of the suggestion 
that we must look, Now, all of which we are con- 
scious at the time of perception might be precisely 
the same, though there were no memory whatever 
after perception ceases, or though, in remembrance, 
there were no such order of suggestions afterwards, 
as is supposed to justify the supposition of some 
preéxisting association, but, on the contrary, the 
utmost irregularity and confusion. Our conscious- 
ness, during perception, is thus far from indicating 
any process of association ; and all of which we are 
VOL, Il. x 
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conscious at the time of the suggestion itself, is the 
mere succession of one feeling to another, not cer- 
tainly of any prior process on which this suggestion 
has depended. ‘The laws of suggestion, then, as 
opposed to what may be called association,—or, in 
other words, the circumstances which seem to re- 
gulate the spontaneous successions of our ideas, 
without reference to any former intellectual pro- 
cess, except the simple primary perceptions from 
which all our corresponding conceptionsare derived, 
—form a legitimate theory, being a perfect genera- 
lization of the known facts, without a single circum- 
stance assumed. ‘To these laws, which require no 
prior union of that which suggests with that which 
is suggested, the particular case which we are con- 
sidering is easily referable, being one of the very 
cases comprehended in the generalization. ‘The 
sight of a gigantic stranger brings before us the 
image of our diminutive friend; because, such is 
the nature of the mind, that,—in whatever manner . 
the primary ideas may have been induced, and 
though there may never have been any coexistence 
or immediate succession of them before,—opposites, 
by the very circumstance of their opposition, sug- 
gest opposites. It is as much a law of mind that 
one perception or conception shall introduce, as it 
were, spontaneously the conception of some similar 
object,—or of one so dissimilar as to be contrasted 
with it,—or of one which formerly succeeded it,— 
or of one in some other way related to it,—and 
that it shall introduce such relative conceptions a- 
lone, as itis a law of mind that the influence of 
light on the retina, and thus indirectly on the sen- 
sorium, shall be followed by the sensation of vision 
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and not of sound; and, however mysterious and 
inexplicable the one process may be, it is not more 
inexplicable than the other. It is as little neces- 
sary to the suggestion that there should be any 
prior union or association of ideas, as, to vision, 
that there should be any mysterious connexion of 
the organ with light, at some period prior to that in 
which light itself first acted on the organ, and the 
visual sensation was its consequence. As soon as 
the presence of the rays of light at the retina has 
produced a certain affection of the sensorium, in 
that very moment the mind begins to exist in the 
state which constitutes the sensation of colour — 
as soon as a certain perception or conception has 
arisen, the mind begins to exist in the state which 
constitutes what is said to be some associate con- 
ception. Any prior connexion or association is as 
little necessary in the one of these cases as in the 
other. All that is prior, is not any process con- 
necting light with the organ, or the conception of 
a giant with the conception of a dwarf, but only 
certain original susceptibilities of the mind by 
which it is formed, to have in the one case some 
one of the sensations of vision when light is at the 
retina,—in the other case to have, in certain cir- 
cumstances, the conception of a dwarf as immedi- 
diately consecutive to that of a giant. 

In tracing, accordingly, each separate suggestion 
in the trains of our thought to the nature of the 
mind, its original energies or susceptibilities, as ope- 
rating at the time of the suggestion, and to the laws 
which then regulate its affections, we find a place 
for the instance of contrast which we are consider- 
ing, and see how, when one external object alone 
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is present, a giant may suggest a dwarf, or a dwarf 
a giant. The laws of mind, like the laws of mat- 
ter, are only the brief expression of certain general 
circumstances, in which many phenomena agree ; 
and the laws of suggestion,—if we do not look back 
to any association or connexion previous to the sug- 
gestion itself,—do fairly comprehend the particular 
case considered by us. 


Let us next consider whether this suggestion can 
be accounted for on the other supposition, which 
ascribes our trains of ideas to associations previous 
to the suggestion itself—to laws of association, in 
short, in the sense in which that phrase is distin- 
cuishable from laws of suggestion. 

To treat the question with all due candour, I shall 
make no objection to the term association, as it it 
implied too gross an analogy to corporeal things ; 
for, unfortunately, it has this fault only in common 
_ with almost every current phrase in the Philosophy » 
of Mind. If we are obliged to speak of mental 
analysis, of complex affections, of groups of images, 
and trains of thought, we may well be allowed to 
speak of the images of these trains as associated, if 
no objection but that of its seeming materialism 
can be urged against the phrase. Nor could any 
objection be fairly made to the association of ideas, 
as implying a sort of connexion which it is impossi- 
ble to explain, if there truly were any conscious- 
ness of more than the original perceptions at the 
time when the association is supposed ; but, when 
there is no consciousness of any thing more, it may 
be allowed us, at least, to require some proof of the 
connecting process that is supposed, more than the 
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mere fact of a subsequent suggestion that may be 
explained without it. 

Even though we were not to require any proof 
of this kind, however,—making all the admissions 
which in candour we are bound to make, and more 
than candour requires of us,—to the hypothesis 
which ventures, in the case of suggestion, to go be- 
yond the tendency of the mind at the moment of 
the suggestion itself, and to ascribe it to some prior 
mental state or process, of which we are uncon- 
scious, but which the hypothesis supposes to be ne- 
cessary for the subsequent suggestion, and to which 
unknown state or process it gives the name of asso- 
ciation, we are not, because we make these admis- 
sions, to make any further concession,—such, at 
least, as would imply in itself an absolute contra- 
diction. If suggestion, in every case, depend on 
association,—that is to say, if, before objects or feel- 
ings can suggest each other, they must have been, 
at some former period, associated together in the 
mind, it is evident, that, at some former period, at 
whatever distance of time it may have been before 
suggestion, both ideas or feelings must have existed 
together ; for it would surely be absurd to speak of 
associations actually formed between feelings which 
either had not begun, or had already ceased, before 
the supposed association. But this supposition of 
prior coexistence, though it might explain the mu- 
tual suggestion of objects that have been contigu- 
ous, as Hume expresses it, in place or time, cannot 
explain the case at present under consideration, if 
contrast be considered as different from contiguity ; 
for it is the very first perception of the giant which 
is supposed by us to induce the conception of the 
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dwarf. It, therefore, cannot admit of being asso- 
ciated with the idea of the dwarf till it have actual- 
ly suggested it; for, till the moment of the actual 
suggestion, the two ideas never have existed toge- 
ther; and if it have already suggested it, without 
any former association, it is surely absurd to have 
recourse to a subsequent association, to account for 
the prior suggestion, and to say, that that which is 
first in a series of changes, owes its existence to 
that which is second, and is produced by that which 
itself produces. 

The particular case of suggestion which we have 
supposed, then, if contrast be truly a simple princi- 
ple of suggestion, seems absolutely decisive of the 
question, because it excludes every association of 
the two ideas prior to the suggestion itself. In sug- 
gestions of objects formerly contiguous, it might 
have been supposed by those, who, in explaining 
the phenomena of our consciousness, trust more to 
a gratuitous hypothesis, than to the evidence of — 
consciousness itself, that, as the perceptions origi- 
nally coexisted, or were immediately successive, 
some mysterious connexion of those states of mind 
might be formed at the time of this coexistence, or 
immediate proximity, that might deserve to be ex- 
pressed by the particular name of association, in 
consequence of which connexion, the one state af- 
terwards was to induce the other. But when there 
has been no such coexistence or succession, as in 
the case of the first suggestions of contrast, what 
association can there have been on which the sug- 
gestions may be supposed to have depended? The 
association, in such a case, is manifestly nothing 
more than the momentary influence of the tendency 
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of the suggestion itself; and to say that the sugges- 
tion depends on association, is the same thing as it 
would be to say, that suggestion depends upon sug- 
gestion. It depends, indeed, on the relation of the 
suggesting object to the object suggested,—as simi- 
lar, opposite, contiguous in time or place, or in some 
other way related,—the tendency to suggest relative 
feelings after relative feelings being one of the origi- 
nal susceptibilities of the mind, essential to its very 
nature,—but it depends on nothing more; and an 
object, therefore, the very moment of our first per- 
ception of it, may suggest some object that is rela- 
ted to it, in one or other of these ways, as readily 
as after we have perceived it a thousand times ; 
though it surely would be a very strange use of a 
very common term to speak of any previous asso- 
ciation in this case, and to say, that objects were 
associated before they had existence, as they must 
have been, if this first suggestion had depended on 
any prior union or process of any kind. 

I need not repeat, that my argument, in this dis- 
cussion, proceeds on that universal opinion of philo- 
sophers, in which our suggestions are considered as 
of various classes, and not on that more subtile ana- 
lysis, by which I have endeavoured to show, that 
there may possibly be only a finer species of proxi- 
mity in all,—though in this case, too, it is equally 
evident, that the process of association, if it were 
gratuitously supposed as something different from 
the original. feelings themselves, would be at once 
equally hypothetical and equally inefficacious for ex- 
plaining the subsequent suggestions. That an ob- 
ject seen for the first time does suggest many rela- 
tive conceptions, no one surely will deny ; and this 
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single consideration, I cannot but think,—if the dis- 
tinction universally made, of various principles of 
suggestion, be admitted,—should, of itself, have 
led to juster notions of our trains of thought. It 
appears to me, indeed, as I have said on that view of 
our suggestions, to be absolutely decisive of the ques- 
tion; since, whatever might be supposed in other 
cases, in this case, at least, there cannot have been 
any previous connexion of that which suggests with 
that which is suggested. It proves that the ten- 
dency of the mind, in suggestion, is not to exist 
successively in states which have been previously as- 
sociated, but simply to exist in successive states, 
which have to each other certain relations, perma- 
nent or accidental, —those relations which, in former 
lectures, were considered by us as reducible to cer- 
tain primary laws of suggestion. 

I am aware that this long argument on a single 
point, and that, in itself, not a very interesting one, 
must have appeared to you rather a heavy tax upon | 
your patience. But, though it is a point not very 
interesting in itself, or in the sort of discussion and 
illustration which it admits, it is one which is very 
interesting in the applications that may be made 
of it; particularly as a clear view of the distinction 
which I wish to impress on your minds, will free you 
from much misconception, which has clouded the 
language and opinions of philosophers on this sub- 
ject, and will prepare you, I flatter myself, for ad- 
mitting, more readily, that simple arrangement of 
the intellectual phenomena, which I have ventured 
to submit to you. 

In some former severe discussions like the pre- 
sent, I endeavoured to extract for you some little 
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consolation, from that very fortitude of attention 
which the discussion required,—pointing out to you 
the advantage of questions of this kind, in training 
the mind to those habits of serious thought and pa- 
tient investigation, which, considered in their pri- 
mary relation to the intellectual character, are of 
infinitely greater importance than the instruction 
which the question itself may afford. ‘‘ Generosos 
animos labor nutrit.” In the discipline of reason, as 
in the training of the athlete, it is not for a single 
victory, which it may give to the youthful champion, 
that the combat is to be valued, but for that knit- 
ting of the joints, and hardening of the muscles,— 
that quickness of eyes and collectedness of effort, 
which it is forming for the struggles of more illus- 
trious fields. 

That the perception of a giant, which never be- 
fore had coexisted with the idea of a dwarf, should 
yet be sufficient, without some prior association, to 
induce that idea, may seem very wonderful ; but, 
wonderful as it is, it is really not more mysterious, 
than if the two ideas had coexisted, or succeeded 
each other, innumerable times. ‘The great mystery 
is in the simple fact of the recurrence or sponta- 
teous rise of any idea, without the recurrence of the 
external cause which produced it, and when that 
external cause has ceased, perhaps, to have any ex- 
istence. ‘This fact, however, we must admit, what- 
ever be our theory ; and it is all which is necessary 
to the one theory: while the other, by supposing, or 
vaguely implying some actual union or association, 
prior to the suggestion, introduces a new mystery, 
and, in consequence of the very mystery which it 
introduces, renders the phenomena, which it pro- 
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fesses to explain, still more difficult to be conceiv- 
ed; since the association, which it supposes to be 
necessary to the suggestion, must, on that supposi- 
tion, in many cases, be the effect of that very sug- 
gestion to which it is supposed to give rise. 

You will now then, I hope, perceive,—or, I flat- 
ter myself, may already have perceived, without the 
mecessity of so much repetition of the argument,— 
the reasons which led me to prefer the term sug- 
gestion to association, as a more accurate general 
term for all the spontaneous successions of our 
thought ; since, by making the suggestion itself to 
depend on an association or combination of ideas 
prior to it, we should not merely have assumed the 
reality of a process, of which we have no conscious- 
ness whatever, but should have excluded, by the 
impossibility of such previous combination, many of 
the most important classes of suggestions,— every 
suggestion that arises from the relations of objects 
which we perceive for the first time, and, indeed, 
every suggestion that does not belong, in the strict- 
est sense, “to Mr Hume’s single class of contiguity 
in time. 

That our suggestions do not follow each other 
loosely and confusedly, is no proof of prior associa- 
tions in the mind, but merely of the general con- 
stitutional tendency of the mind, to exist, succes- 
sively, in states that have certain relations to each 
other. There is nothing in the nature of our ori- 
ginal perceptions, shit could enable us to infer 
re regularity and limitation of our subsequent trains 
of diguelin We learn these from experience alone ; 
and experience does not teach us, that there is any 
such intervening process of mysterious union, as 1s 
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supposed, but only, that when the mind has been 
affected in a certain manner, so as to have one per- 
ception or conception, it is, successively, and of it- 
self, affected in certain other manners, so as to have 
other relative conceptions. If the association of 
ideas be understood to mean nothing more than this 
succession of ideas arising without an external cause, 
and involving no prior union of the ideas suggest- 
ing and suggested,—nor, in short, any influence 
previous to that which operates at the moment of 
the suggestion itself, though it would certainly, with 
this limited meaning, (which excludes what is com- 
monly meant by the term association,) be a very 
awkward phrase,—still, if it were always under- 
stood in this limited sense alone, it might be used 
with safety. But, in this sense,--the only sense in 
which it can be used without error,—it must always 
be remembered, that the association of ideas denotes 
as much the successions of ideas of objects which 
never have existed together before, as the succes- 
sions of ideas of objects which have been perceived 
together,—that there are not two separate mental 
processes, therefore, following perception, and neces- 
sary to the succession,—one by which ideas are pri- 
marily associated, and another by which they are 
subsequently suggested,—but that the association 
is, in truth, only another word for the fact of the 
suggestion itself. All this, however, being admit- 
ted, it may perhaps be said,—what advantage is to 
be gained from the use of a simpler term, or even 
from the more accurate distinction which such a 
term denotes ? | 

The principal advantage that is to be derived from 
it, is the great simplification which it allows of the 
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phenomena by the removal of much of that mystery 
which a more complicated theory had made to hang 
over some of the processes of thought. When sug- 
gestion was supposed to depend on former associa- 
tions of ideas, and when, in many cases, it must have 
been felt to be difficult, or rather impossible, to dis- 
cover any coexistence or immediate succession of 
the primary perceptions, by which such association 
could be supposed to be formed, it could scarcely 
fail to happen, as, indeed, truly took place, that 
many cumbrous distinctions, and still more cum- 
brous hypotheses, would be formed, to account for 
the apparent anomalies. 

It is the use of this unfortunate phrase, indeed, 
rather than of the simpler term suggestion, which 
appears to me to have filled our intellectual systems 
with the names of so many superfluous powers. The 
supposed necessity, in our trains of thought, of some 
previous association, of course rendered it necessary 
that the conceptions ascribed to this cause should 
be such as before existed in a similar form, since, 
_without this previous existence, they could not be 
supposed to admit of previous connexion; and, 
therefore, when the suggestions were very different, 
so as to have the semblance almost of a new crea- 
tion, it became necessary to invent some new power 
distinct from that of association, to which they might 
be ascribed. What was in truth a mere simple sug- 
gestion, flowing from the same laws with other sug- 
gestions, became in this manner something more, 
and was ranked as a product of fancy, or imagina- 
tion,—nothing being so easy as the invention of a 
new name. A similar illusion gave rise to the sup- 
position of’ various other intellectual powers,—or, at 
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least, favoured greatlythe admission of such powers, 
by the difficulty of accounting for suggestions which 
could not have arisen from previous associations ; 
and one simple power or susceptibility of the mind 
was thus metamorphosed into various powers, all 
distinct from each other, and distinctfrom that power 
of which they were only modifications. 

The chief circumstance which probably led to the 
belief of some actual union or association of ideas, 
previous to suggestion, I conceive to have been the 
peculiar importance of that order of suggestions, of 
which proximity, and therefore former coexistence, 
or immediate succession of the direct objects of 
thought, are the distinguishing characteristic. If 
there had been no such order of suggestions as this, 
but conception had followed conception merely ac- 
cording to the other relations, such as those of ana- 
logy or contrast, we never should have thought of 
any association, or other prior influence, distinct 
from the suggestion itself. But, when objects per- 
ceived together, or in immediate succession, arise 
again together, or in immediate succession, as if, 
linked by some invisible bonds, it is a very natural 
illusion that the suggestion itself should seem to 
depend on a mysterious union of this kind. The il- 
lusion is greatly strengthened by the circumstance, 
that it is to the relation of direct proximity of ob- 
jects we have recourse, in all those processes of 
thought, which have commonly been termed recol- 
lections, or voluntary reminiscences. We think of 
all the variety of events that happened at the time 
at which we know, that the same event, now forgot- 
ten by us, occurred, and we pursue this whole series, 
through its details, as if expecting to discover some 
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tie that may give into our hand the fugitive feeling 
which we wish to detect. The suggestion which we 
desire, does probably at length occur, in consequence 
of this process ; and we are hence very naturally ac- 
customed to look back to a period preceding the 
suggestion, as to the real source of the suggestion 
itself. 

It must be remembered, too, that although the 
mind were truly susceptible of the influence in its 
trains of thought, of various relations of a different 
kind, as well as those of contiguity, even these sug- 
gestions, though originally different, would seem, at 
length, reducible to this one paramount order ; be- 
cause, after the first suggestion which might have 
arisen from mere analogy or contrast, a real conti- 
guity, in point of time, would be formed of the sug- 
gesting and suggested conception, which had _ be- 
come proximate insuccession ; and the same sug- 
gestion, therefore, when it recurred, might seem to 
have arisen as much from this contiguity, in a prior 
train of thought, as from the contrast or analogy, 
which of themselves might have been sufficient to 
produce it, without any such proximity of the direct 
images themselves. 

In all these ways, it is very easy to perceive how, 
in considering every simple suggestion, our thought 
should be continually turned to the past, and the 
suggestion itself, therefore, be converted into asso. 
ciation; the exceptions being forgotten, or receiving 
a different name, that we might satisfy ourselves 
with a general law, though exceptions, so important, 
and so innumerable, might themselves have served 
for a proof that the general law was inaccurate. 
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After these remarks, then, I trust that you will 
not merely have seen the reasons which led me to 
prefer to the use of the ambiguous phrase associa- 
tion, the substitution of the simpler term suggestion, 
but that you will be disposed also to admit the just- 
ness of that distinction on which the substitution was 
founded. The importance of the distinction, how- 
ever, you will perceive more fully, in the applica- 
tions that are afterwards to be made of it, in re- 
ducing, under simple suggestion, phenomena as- 
cribed by philosophers to many different intellect- 
ual powers. 

To this I shall proceed in my next Lecture. 


il esteeennmnitemenenenatetianmemmammmeanmanel 
AT TEA, SATS 


LECTURE XLI. 


REDUCTION OF CERTAIN SUPPOSED FACULTIES TO 
SIMPLE SUGGESTION,—I. CONCEPTION,—II. MEMORY. 


GENTLEMEN, my last Lecture was employed in 
considering the nature of that tendency of the mind, 
by which it exists, successively in the states which 
constitute the variety of our conceptions, in our 
trains of thought; my object being to ascertain 
whether this tendency depend on any previous in- 
tellectual process, constituting what has been term- 
ed a union or association of ideas, or, simply on 
the relations of the conceptions themselves, at the 
moment of suggestion, without any previous union 
or association whatever, of the idea or other feel- 
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ing which suggests, with the idea or other feeling 
which is suggested. I explained to you the rea- 
sons which seem to lead us, in every case, in which 
conception follows conception, in trains that have 
a sort of wild regularity, to look back to the past, 
for some mysterious associations of our ideas, by 
which this regular confusion of their successions 
may be explained ; though, in the phenomena them- 
selves, there is no evidence of any such association, 
or earlier connecting process of any kind, all of 
which we are conscious being merely the original 
perception and the subsequent suggestion. 

It is, in a great measure, I remarked, in conse- 
quence of obscure notions, entertained with respect 
to this supposed association of ideas, as something 
prior and necessary to the actual operation of the 
simple principle of spontaneous suggestion, that the 
phenomena of this simple principle of the mind 
have been referred to various intellectual powers, 
from the impossibility of finding, in many cases, any 
source of prior association, and the consequent ne- 
cessity of inventing some new power for the pro- 
duction of phenomena, which seemed not to be re- 
ducible to suggestion, or to differ from its common 
forms, merely because we had encumbered the 
simple process of suggestion with unnecessary and 
false conditions. 

My next object, then, will be to show, how truly 
that variety of powers, thus unnecessarily, and, 
therefore, unphilosophically devised, are reducible 
to the principle of simple suggestion ; or, at least, 
to this simple principle, in combination with some 
of those other principles, which I pointed out, as 
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parts of our mental constitution, in my arrange- 
ment of the phenomena of the mind. 

It will be of advantage, however, previously, to 
take a slight retrospect of the principal points which 
may be considered as established, with respect to 
simple suggestion ; that we may see more clearly 
what it is, from which the other supposed powers 
are said to be different. 

In the first place, we can have no doubt of the 
general fact of suggestion, that conception follows 
conception, in our trains of thought, without any 
recurrence of the external objects, which, as per- 
ceived, originally gave occasion to them. 

As little can we doubt that these conceptions, as 
internal states of the mind, independent of any im- 
mediate influence of external things, do not follow 
each other loosely, but according to a certain ge- 
neral relation, or number of relations, which con- 
stitute what I have termed the primary laws of 
suggestion, and which exercise their influence va- 
riously, in different persons, and at different times, 
according to circumstances, which, as modifying 
the former, I have denominated secondary laws of 
suggestion. 

In the third place; we have seen that they do not 
follow each other merely, the suggesting idea giving 
immediate place to the suggested; but that various, 
conceptions, which arise at different moments, may 
coexist, and form one compound feeling, in the same 
manner as various perceptions, that arise together, 
or at different moments, may coexist, and form one 
compound feeling of another species,—all that com. 
plexity of forms and colours, for example, which 
gives a whole world of wonders at once to our vi. 

VOL. I, Y 
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sion, or those choral sounds which flow mingled 
from innumerable vibrations that exist together, 
without confusion, in the small aperture of the ear, 
and in a single moment fill the soul with a theu- 
sand harmonies, as if, in the perception of so many 
coexisting sounds, it hada separate sense for every 
separate voice, and could exist, with a strange dif- 
fusive consciousness, in a simultaneous variety of 
states. 

Lastly, we have seen that no previous associa- 
tion, or former connecting process, of any kind, is 
necessary for suggestion,—that we have no con- 
sciousness of any intermediate process between the 
primary perception and the subsequent suggestion, 
and that we are not merely without the slightest 
consciousness of a process, which is thus gratul- 
tously supposed, but that there are innumerable phe- 
nomena which it is not very easy to reconcile with 
the supposition, on any view of it, and which cer- 
tainly, at least, cannot be reconciled with it, on’ 
that view of the primary laws of suggestion, which 
the assertors of a distinct specific Faculty of Asso- 
ciation have been accustomed to take. 


Let us now, then, apply the knowledge which we 
have thus acquired, and proceed to consider some 
of those forms of suggestion, which have been rank- 
ed as distinct intellectual powers. 

- That, which its greater simplicity leads me to 
consider first, is what has been termed by philoso- 
phers the Power of Conception, which has been de- 
fined, the power that enables us to form a notion 
of an absent object of perception, or of some pre- 
vious feeling of the mind. The definition of the 
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supposed power is sufficiently intelligible ; but is 
there reason to add the power thus defined, to our 
other mental functions, as a distinct and peculiar 
faculty ? 

That we have a certain mental power or suscep: 
tibility by which, in accordance with this definition, 
the perception of one object may excite the notion 
of some absent object, is unquestionably true. But 
this is the very function which is meant by the 
power of suggestion itself, when stripped of the il- 
lusion as to prior association ; and if the conception 
be separated from the suggestion, nothing will re- 
main to constitute the power of suggestion, which 
is only another name for the same power. I enter, 
for example, an apartment in my friend’s house 
during his long absence from home; I see his flute, 
or the work of some favourite author, lying on his 
table. The mere sight of either of these awakes 
instantly my conception of my friend, though, at 
the moment, he might have been absent from my 
thought. I see him again present. If I look at 
the volume, I almost think that I hear him arguing 
strenuously for the merits of his favourite, as in 
those evenings of social contention when we have 
brought poets and philosophers to war against poets 
and philosophers. If I look at the flute, I feel in- 
stantly a similar illusion. I hear him again animat- 
ing it with his very touch,—breathing into it what 
might almost, without a metaphor, be said to be the 
breath of life,—and giving it not utterance merely 
but eloquence. In these cases of simple suggestion, 
it is said the successive mental states which consti- 
tute the notions of my friend himself, of the argu- 
ments which I again seem to hear and combat, of 
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the melodies that'silently enchant me,—are concep- 
tions indicating, therefore, a power of the mind from 
which they arise, that, in reference to the effects 
produced by it, may be called the power of concep- 
tion. But if they arise from a peculiar power of con- 
ception,—and if there be a power of association or 
suggestion which is also concerned, how are these 
powers to be distinguished, and what part of the 
process is it which we owe to this latter power 2 
If there were no suggestion of my friend, it is very 
evident that there aga be no conception of my 
friend; and if there were no conception of him, it 
would be absurd to speak of ‘a suggestion in which 
nothing was suggested... Whether we use the term 
suggestion or association in this case is of no con- 
sequence. Nothing more can be accurately meant 
by either term, in reference to the example which 
I have used, than the tendency of my mind, after 
existing in the state which constitutes the percep- 
tion of the flute or volume, and of the room in which 
I observe it, to exist immediately afterwards in that 
different state which constitutes the conception of 
my friend. The laws of suggestion or association 
are merely the general circumstances according to 
which conceptions or certain other feelings arise. 
There is not, in any case of suggestion, both a sug: 
gestion and a conception, more eiititn there is, in any 
case of vision, both a vision and a sight. _ What one 
glance is to the capacity of vision one conception is 
to the capacity of suggestion. We may see innu- 
merable objects in succession ; we may conceive 
innumerable: objects in succession. But we see 
them because we are susceptible of vision ; we con- 
ceive them because we have that susceptibility of 
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spontaneous suggestion by which conceptions arise 
after each other in regular trains. 

This duplication of a single power, to account 
for the production of a single state of mind, appears 
to me avery striking example of the influence of 
that misconception with ‘respect to association, 
which I eccupied so much of your time in attempt- 
ing to dissipate. If association and suggestion had 
been considered as exactly synonymous, implying 
merely the succession of one state of mind to ano- 
ther state of mind, without any mysterious process 
of union of the two feelings prior to the suggestion, 
the attention of inquirers would, in this just and 
simple view, have been fixed on the single moment 
of the suggestion itself:—and I cannot think that 
any philosopher would, in this case, have contended 
for two powers, as operating together at the very 
same moment, in the production of the very same 
conception; but that one capacity would have been 
regarded as sufficient for this one simple effect, 
whether it were termed, with more immediate re- 
ference to the secondary feeling that is the effect, 
the power of conception, or, with more immediate 
reference to the primary feeling which precedes it 
as its cause, the power of suggestion or association. 
It is very different, however, when the conception 
—the one simple effect produced—is made to de- 
pend not merely on the tendency of the mind to 
exist in that state at the particular moment at which 
the conception arises, but on some process of asso- 
ciation, which may have operated at a considerable 
interval before; for in that case the process of asso- 
ciation, which is supposed to have taken place at 
one period, must itself imply one power or function 
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of the mind, and the actual suggestion, or rise of 
the conception, at an interval afterwards, some dif 
ferent power or function. 

With respect to the supposed intellectual power 
of conception, then, as distinct from the intellectual 
power of association or suggestion, we may very 
safely conclude, that the belief of this is founded 
merely ona mistake as to the nature of association ; 
—that the power of suggestion and the power of 
conception are the same, both being only that par- 
ticular susceptibility of the mind from which, in 
certain circumstances, conceptions arise,—or at 
least, that if the power of conception differs from 
the more general power of suggestion, it differs 
from it only as a part differs from the whole,—as 
the power of taking a single step differs from the 
power of traversing a whole field,—the power of 
drawing a single breath from the general power of 
respiration,——the moral susceptibility by which we 
are capable of forming one charitable purpose from - 
that almost divine universality of benevolence, ina 
whole virtuous life, to which every moment is either 
some exertion for good or some wish for good, which 
comprehends within its sphere of action, that has 
no limits but physical impossibility, every being 
whom it can instruct or amend, or relieve or glad- 
den, and, in its sphere of generous desire, all that 
is beyond the limits of its power of benefiting. 

The next supposed intellectual power to which I 
would call your attention, is the power of memory. 

In treating of our suggestions, and consequently, 
as you have seen, of our conceptions, which are only 
parts of the suggested series, I have, at the same 
time, treated of our remembrances, or, at least, of 
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the more important part of our remembrances, be- 
cause our remembrances are nothing more than con- 
ceptions united with the notion of a certain relation 
of time. ‘They are conceptions of the past, felt as 
conceptions of the past,—that is to say, felt as hav- 
ing a certain relation of antecedence to our present 
feeling. The remembrance is not a simple but a 
complex state of mind ; and all which is necessary 
to reduce a remembrance to a mere conception, is 
to separate from it a part of the complexity,—that 
part of it which constitutes the notion of a certain 
relation of antecedence. We are conscious of our 
present feeling whatever it may be; for this is, in 
truth, only another name for our consciousness itself. 
The moment of present time, at which we are thus 
conscious, is a bright point, ever moving, and yet, 
as it were, ever fixed, which divides the darkness of 
the future from the twilight of the past. It is, in 
short, what Cowley terms the whole of human life,— 


«¢ A weak isthmus, that doth proudly rise 
Up betwixt two eternities.”* 


The present moment, then, though ever fleeting, is 
to us, as it were, a fixed point; and it is a point 
which guides us in the most important of our mea- 
surements, in our retrospects of the past, and our 
hopes of the future. The particular feeling of any 
moment before the present, as it rises again in our 


* Cowley’s Ode on Life and Fame, Stanza I. verse 10, 11, 
slightly altered. 


«¢ Vain weak-built Isthmus, that dost proudly rise 
Up betwixt two eternities.”—Orig. 


’ 
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mind, would be a simple conception, if we did. not 
think of it, either immediately or indirectly, in rela- 
tion to some other feeling earlier or later. It be- 
comes a remembrance when we combine with it this 
feeling of relation—the relation which constitutes 
our notion of time; for time, as far as we are capa- 
ble of understanding it, or rather of feeling it, is 
nothing more than the varieties of this felt relation, 
which, in reference to one of the subjects of the re- 
lation, we distinguish by the word before,—in re- 
ference to the other, by the word after. It is a re- 
lation, I may remark, which we feel nearly in the 
same manner as we feel the relation which bodies 
bear to each other, as coexisting in space. We say 
of a house, that it is two miles from a particular 
village, half a mile from the river, a mile from the 
bridge, with a feeling of relation very similar to 
that with which we say of one event, that it occur- 
red a month ago,—of another event, that it occurred 
in the memorable year of our first going to school, 
—of another, that it happened in our infancy. 
There is some point to which, in estimating distance 
of space, we refer the objects which we measure, as 
there is a point of time in the present moment, or 
in some event which we have before learned to con- 
sider thus relatively, to which, dir ectly or indirect- 
ly, we refer the events of which we speak as past 
or future, or more or less recent. 

If we had been incapable of considering more 
than two events together, we probably never chow! 
have invented the tte time, but should have con- 
tented ourselves with simpler words, expressive of 
the simple relation of thetwo. But we are capable 
of considering a variety of events, all of which are 
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felt by us to bear to that state of mind which con- 
stitutes our present consciousness, some relation of 
priority or subsequence, which they seem to us to 
bear also reciprocally to each other; and the vari- 
eties of this relation oblige us to invent a general 
term for expressing them all. This general word, 
invented by us for expressing all the varieties of 
priority and subsequence, is time,—a word, there- 
fore, which expresses no actual reality, but only re- 
lations that are felt by us in the objects of our con- 
ception. ‘To think of time is not to think of any 
thing existing of itself, for time is not a thing buta 
relation ; it is only to have some conceptions of ob- 
jects which we regard as prior and subsequent ; 
and, without the conception of objects of some kind, 
as subjects of the relation of priority and subse- 
quence, it is as little possible for us to imagine any 
time, as to imagine brightness or dimness without 
a single ray of light,—proportional magnitude with- 
out any dimensions,—or any other relation without 
any other subject. When the notion of time, then, 
is combined with any of our conceptions, as in me- 
mory, all which is combined with the simple con- 
ception is the feeling of a certain relation. To be 
capable of remembering, in short, we must have a 
capacity of the feelings which we term relations, 
and a capacity of the feelings which we term con- 
ceptions, that may be the subjects of the relations ; 
but with these two powers no other is requisite, — 
no power of memory distinct from the conception 
and relation which that complex term denotes. 
When I say that time, as far as we are capable 
of understanding it, is nothing more than a certain 
felt relation of certain conceptions of our own mind, 
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I am sufficiently aware of the necessity of this qua- 
lifying clause with respect to the limits of our un- 
derstanding, and of the truth of the very striking 
remark of St Austin on this most obscure subject, 
that he knew well what time was till he was asked 
about it, and that thenhe knew nothing of it :— 
“‘ Quid ergo est tempus ? Quis hoc facile explicue- 
rit ?) Si nemo a me queerat, scio. Si querenti ex- 
plicare velim, nescio.”’ 

It is truly one of those subjects which, instead of 
growing clearer as we gaze upon it, grows more ob- 
scure beneath our very gaze. All of which we can 
be said to be conscious, is certainly the present mo- 
ment alone. But of that complex state of mind 
which forms to us the present moment, there are 
parts which impress us irresistibly, and beyond all 
the power of scepticism, with the relation which, as 
I have already said, we term priority, in reference 
to the one, and succession or subsequence in refe- 
rence to the other; time, as felt by us, being this — 
relation of the two, and nothing more. It is not 
because we have a previous notion of time that we 
regard objects as prior and posterior, more than we 
regard objects as large or small, because we have a 
previous notion of magnitude; but time, as a ge- 
neral word, is significant to us merely of the felt 
varieties of the relation of priority and subsequence, 
as magnitude is a general word, expressive of the 
felt varieties of comparative dimensions. 

But I have already dwelt too long on a point, 
which I may very probably have made darker to 
you than it was before ; but which, impressed as 
I am with the truth of St Austin’s remark, I 
scarcely can venture to flatter myself with the hope 
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of having made much more distinctly conceivable 
by you. 

Obscure as the relation of priority and succession 
may be, however, which is all that mingles with 
conception in our remembrance, it is still only a 
certain relation; and the feeling of this relation 
does not imply any peculiar power, generically 
distinct from that which perceives other relations, 
whether clear or obscure; unless, indeed, we should 
be inclined to invent a separate name of some new 
faculty of the mind for every relation with which 
the mind can be impressed, in the almost infinite 
variety of these feelings. Memory, therefore, is 
not a distinct intellectual faculty, but is merely 
conception or suggestion combined with the feeling 
of a particular relation,—the relation to which we 
give the name of priority, a feeling that is not es- 
sential, indeed, to the accompanying conception 
itself, but that-admits of being combined with it, in 
the same manner as the relation of place, or any 
other relation, admits of being combined with other 
conceptions or perceptions. It cannot be denied, 
for example, that, in the darkness of the night, af- 
ter an interval of many years, and at the distance 
probably of many thousand miles, we have the fa- 
culty of conceiving, or of beholding again, almost 
with the same vividness as when we trod its steep 
ascent, the mountain which we have been accus. 
tomed perhaps to ascend in our boyhood, for the 
pleasure of looking down, from its topmost rock, 
with a sort of pride at the height which we had 
mastered. To behold mentally this eminence again, 
without any feeling of the relation of past time, is 
to have only a conception of the mountain. We 
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cannot think of the mountain itself, however, even 
for a few moments, without thinking also of the 
scene which we have been accustomed to survey 
from it,—the humbler hills around, that served only 
to make the valley between appear lower than we 
should otherwise have conceived it to be, and to 
make us feel still more proudly the height which we 
had attained,—the scattered villages,—the woods, 
the streams, in various directions, mingling and 
resting in the motionless expanse of the lake. By 
comprehending gradually more of these objects in 
our mental view, we have widened our conception, 
indeed, but it is still a conception only ; and we 
are not said to exercise any power distinct from 
that of conception or suggestion. Yet we cannot 
thus conceive the landscape as a whole, without 
feeling various relations which its parts bear to each 
other in space, as near or distant, high or low,— 
the wood hanging over the village,—the spire 
gleaming through the trees,—the brook hurrying » 
down to the mill, and the narrow pathway by its 
side. These relations, which give unity to the 
scene, are relations of space only, and they do not 
hinder our complex feeling from being denomi- 
nated simply a conception. So far, then, no new 
power is said to be concerned. If, however, in 
addition to all these local relations, we introduce 
but a single relation of time,—the thought of the 
most trifling circumstance which occurred when we 
last ascended the same mountain, and beheld the 
same scene,—though this new part of the complex 
feeling have risen, according to the same exact laws 
of suggestion, as the conception of the mere scene, ~ 
the conception is then instantly said to indicate a 
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new power, and what was before a conception is a 
conception no longer. In one sense, indeed, there 
is truly the operation of a new power, for there is 
a new relation most certainly felt ; and every rela- 
tion felt implies a power or susceptibility in the 
mind of feeling this relation. But the relations of 
coexistence in space are not less relations than 
those of succession in time; and both or neither, 
therefore, when coexisting with our conceptions, 
should be said to indicate a new intellectual fa- 
culty. | 

The state of mind, in memory, is, as I have al- 
ready said, a complex one,—a conception, and a 
feeling of relation. Butit admits of very easy ana- 
lysis into these two parts, and, therefore, does not 
require the supposition of any new power to com- 
prehend it, more than the complex state of mind, 
which results from the combination of the simple 
sensations of warmth and fragrance, requires the 
supposition of a new power to comprehend it, dis- 
tinct from the separate senses to which the elemen- 
tary feelings, if existing alone, would be referred. 
The conception, which forms one element of the 
remembrance, is referable to the capacity of simple 
suggestion, which we have been considering ; the 
feeling of the relation of priority, which forms the 
other element of the remembrance, is referable, like 
all our other feelings of relation, to the capacity of 
relative suggestion, which we are afterwards to con- 
sider. It is merely as this relation of priority is or 
is not felt, that the state of mind, in which there 
is pictured some absent object or past feeling, has 
the name of a conception or the name of a remem- 
brance ; and that part of the complex whole, which 
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is a mere conception, does not differ from the com- 
mon products of suggestion, but, as we have seen, 
in treating of our conceptions in general, is merely 
a particular form, or result, of that general power 
of suggestion, which gives a second being to the 
whole shadowy train of our thought. Indeed, since 
one of the relations, according to which association 
or suggestion is said to take place, is, by every 
writer who treats of the laws of association, allow- 
ed to be that of priority, or former succession in 
time, it would surely have been a very singular ar- 
rangement, if the conceptions, arising according to 
this very relation, were to be held as not fairly re- 
ferable to the class to which they have previously 
been ascribed ; and that what renders them asso- 
ciate should be itself the very cause, for which, 
and for which alone, they are to be excluded from 
the class of associations. 

Simple memory, then, it appears, is nothing more 
than a particular suggestion, combined with the 
feeling of the relation of priority ; and all the con- 
ceptions, therefore, which it involves, arise accord- 
ing to the laws which regulate suggestion in gene- 
ral. The same resemblances, contrasts, contigul- 
ties, give rise to our conceptions of objects, whether 
we do or do not consider those objects in the rela- 
tion of priority, which they bear to our present feel- 
ing, or to any other event. In journeying along a 
road which I have never passed before, some form 
of the varying landscape may recal to me the scenery 
around the home which I have left ; and it suggests 
it equally by its mere resemblance, whether it recal 
it to me asa simple picture, or remind me, at the 
same time, that it is the very home which I have 
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left, and that, as many weeks have intervened since 
I saw it, many weeks are likely also to pass before 
I see it again. 

In simple memory, then, it will be allowed, that 
conception follows conception by the ordinary laws 
of suggestion, as much as in those conceptions to 
which we do not attach, that is to say, with which 
there is not combined, any notion of time. But there 
is a species of memory, which is said to. be under 
our control,—that memory, combined with desire 
of remembering something forgotten, to which we 
commonly give the name of recollection. We will 
the existence of certain ideas, it is said, and they 
arise in consequence of our volition ; though, as- 
suredly, to will any idea, is to know what we will, 
and therefore to be conscious of that very idea, 
which we surely need not desire to know, when 
we already know it, so well as to will its actual ex- 
istence. 

The contradiction implied in this direct volition 
of any particular idea, is, indeed, so manifest, that 
the assertion of such a direct power over the course 
of our thought is now pretty generally abandoned. 
But still it is affirmed, with at least equal incon- 
gruity, that we have it in our power to will certain 
conceptions indirectly, and that there is, therefore, 
a species of memory which is not mere suggestion, 
but follows, in part, atleast, other laws, ‘This indi- 
rect volition however, as I have shown in some pa- 
ragraphs of my Essay on Cause and Effect,* is only 
er ee viivon pessoas oved bun sondit 

* See particularly, 2d Edit. p.72—79. 3d Edit. p. 73—79. 
The whole question about the direct or indirect volition of Ideas, 


is fully discussed in Sect. IIL, of 3d Edit. of that Essay, p. 41— 
79, 
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another form of that very direct volition of ideas, 
the absurdity of which it is introduced to obviate. 
Thus, if I wish to remember a piece of news which 
was communicated to me by a friend, it is acknow- 
ledged, indeed, that I cannot will the conception of 
this immediately and directly, since that would be 
to know it already ; but I am said to have the power 
of calling up such ideas as I know to have coexist- 
ed with it, the place at which the news was told me, 
the person who told it, and various circumstances of 
our conversation, at the same time; and this sup- 
posed power of calling up such relative ideas, is that 
indirect power over our course of thought which we 
are said to possess. But, surely, if these ideas of 
the circumstances that formerly accompanied the 
event which I wish to remember, arise, of themselves, 
to the mind, according to the simple course of sug- 
gestion, there is noteven indirect volition in the parts 
of the spontaneous train ; and, if they do not arise 
of themselves, but are separately willed, there is then | 
as directvolition, and consequently as much absurdity, 
involved in this calling up of the person, the place, 
and the other accompanying circumstances, as in 
calling up the very conception itself, which is the 
object of all this search. In either case, we must 
be supposed to will to know that, of which the will 
to know it implies the knowledge. The only differ- 
ence is, that, instead of one direct volition, whichis 
acknowledged, or which must be acknowledged to 
be absurd, we have now many separate direct :voli- 
tions, and have consequently multiplied the incon- 
sistency which we wished to avoid. The true and 
simple theory of the recollection is to be found in 
the permanence of the desire, and the natural spon- 
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taneous course of the suggestion. I do not call up 
the ideas of the person and the place ; but these, by 
their relations to the desire which I feel, arise un- 
called ; and when these have arisen, the suggestion 
of some part of the conversation at that place, and 
with that person, is a very natural effect of this mere 
conception of the person and of the place. If that 
particular part of the discourse be thus simply sug- 
gested, which I wished to remember, my object is 
gained, and my desire, of course, ceases; if not, 
my desire still continuing, and being itself now more 
strongly, because more recently associated with the 
conceptions of the person and the place, keeps them 
constantly before me, till, in the variety of sugges- 

tions to which they spontaneously give rise, I either’ 
obtain, at last, the remembrance which I wish, or, 
by some new suggestion, am led into a new channel 
of thought, and forget altogether that there was 
any thing which I wished to remember. What is 
termed voluntary recollection, then, whether direct 
or indirect, is nothing more than the coexistence of 
some vague and indistinct desire with our simple 
trains of suggestion. 

It is a complex feeling, or series of feelings, of 
which the continued desire, and a variety of succes- 
sive relative conceptions, are parts ; but the coex- 
istence of the train of conceptions, with an unsatis- 
fied desire, though a complex state of mind, is not 
the exercise of any new power, distinct from the 
elementary powers or feelings which compose it. 
We have only to perform our mental analysis, asin 
any other complex phenomenon of the mind, and 
the elements instantly appear. 

Such, then, is memory, not a simple affection of 

VOL. Il. Z 
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the mind, the result of a peculiar power, but a com- 
bination of two elementary feelings, the more im- 
portant of which is to be traced to the laws of sim- 
ple suggestion, while the other element is referable 
to a power that is afterwards to be considered by us. 


In my remarks on the secondary laws of sugges- 
tion, I considered, very fully, those circumstances 
which diversify the general power of suggestion, in 
different individuals, and which thus give occasion 
to all the varieties of conception or remembrance, 
in individuals, to whom the mere primary laws of 
suggestion may be supposed to have been nearly 
equal. It will notbe necessary for me, therefore, tore- 
vert to these at present, as explanatory of the vari- 
eties of memory; since the same secondary laws, 
which diversify our suggestions, as mere conceptions, 
without any notion of priority combined with them, 
diversify them, in like manner, when the notion of 
this relation is combined with them. 

In estimating the power of memory, however, in 
those striking diversities of it which appear in dif- 
ferent individuals, I must warn you against an er- 
ror into which you may naturally fall, if you pay 
attention. chiefly to the more obvious suggestions, 
which arise and display themselves in the common 
intercourse of life. It is in this way, that a good 
memory, which is, in itself, so essential an accom. 
paniment of profound and accurate judgment, has 
fallen into a sort of proverbial disrepute, as if un- 
friendly to judgment or indicative ofa defect in this 
nobler part of our intellectual constitution. In the 
cases, however, which have led to this very errone- 
ous remark, it is not the quantity, if I may so ex- 
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press it, of the power of memory, but the peculiar 
species of it, that, by the sort of connexions which 
it involves, presents itself to us more readily, and 
seems more absurd, merely by coming thus more 
frequently before our view. 

What we are too ready to consider, exclusively as 
memory, is the suggestion which takes place, accord- 
ing to the mere relations of contiguity in time and 
place, of the very objects themselves, without regard 
to the conceptions, which arise, in our trains of 
thought, by the same power of spontaneous sugges- 
tion, but which arise according to other relations, 
and which, therefore, we never think of ascribing 
to the same simple power. It is not a good me- 
mory, in its best sense, as a rich and retentive store 
of conceptions, that is unfriendly to intellectual ex- 
cellence, poetic or philosophic, but a memory of 
which the predominant tendency is to suggest ob- 
jects or images which existed before in this very 
order, in which, as objects or images, they existed 
before, according to the merely imitative relations 
of contiguity. The richer the memory, and conse- 
quently the greater the number of images that may 
arise to the poet, and of powers and effects that may 
arise to the philosopher, the more copious, in both 
cases, will be the suggestions of analogy, which con- 
stitute poetic invention or philosophic discovery,— 
and the more copious the suggestions of analogy 
may be, the richer and more diversified, it is evi- 
dent, must be the inventive power of the mind. It 
is the quality of memory, then, as suggesting ob- 
jects in their old and familiar sequences of con- 
tiguity, not the quantity of the store of suggestions 
that is unfriendly-to genius, though, as I before re- 
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marked, this very difference of quality may, to su- 
perficial observers, seem like a difference of the 
quantity of the actual power. 

It is in common conversation chiefly that we 
judge of the excellence of the memory of others, 
and that we feel our own defects of it,—and the 
species of relation which forms by far the most im- 
portant tie of things, in ordinary discourse, is that 
of previous contiguity. We talk of things which 
happened, at certain times, and in certain places ; 
and he who remembers these best, seems to us to — 
have the best memory, though the other more im- 
portant species of suggestion, according to analogy, 
may, in his mind, be wholly unproductive, and 
though no greater number of images, therefore, 
may be stored in it, and no greater number of spon- 
taneous suggestions arise ; but on the contrary, per- 
haps, far fewer than in the more philosophic minds, 
whose admirable inventions and discoveries, as we 
term them, we admire, but whose supposed bad me-: 
mories, which are in truth only different modifica- 
tions of the same principle of suggestion, we lament. 

The most ignorant of the vulgar, in describing a 
single event, pour out a number of suggestions of 
contiguity, which may astonish us indeed, though 
they are a proof not that they remember more, but 
only that their prevailing suggestions take place, 
according to one almost exclusive relation. It is 
impossible to listen to a narrative of the most simple 
event, by one of the common people, who are un- 
accustomed to pay much attention to events but 
as they occur together, without being struck with 
a readiness of suggestion of innumerable petty cir- 
cumstances which might seem like superiority of 
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memory, if we did not take into account the com. 
paratively small number of their suggestions of a 
different class. They do not truly remember more 
than others, but their memory is different in quality 
from the memory of others. Suggestions arise in 
their minds which do not arise in other minds; but 
there is at least an equal number of suggestions that 
arise in the minds of others, of which their minds, 
in the same circumstances, would be wholly unsus- 
ceptible. Yet still, as I have said, to common ob- 
servers, their memory will appear quick and reten- 
tive, in a peculiar and far surpassing degree. How 
many trifling facts, for example, does Mrs Quickly 
heap together to force upon Sir John Falstaff’s re- 
membrance his promise of marriage. The passage 
is quoted by Lord Kames, as a very lively illus. 
tration of the species of recollections of a vulgar 
mind. 

“In the minds of some persons, thoughts and 
circumstances crowd upon each other by the slight- 
est connexions. TI ascribe this to a bluntness in the 
discerning faculty ; for a person who cannot accu- 
rately distinguish between a slight connexion and 
one that is more intimate is equally affected by each: 
such a person must necessarily have a great flow of 
ideas, because they are introduced by any relation 
indifferently ; and the slighter relations, being with- 
out number, furnish ideas without end. This doc- 
trine is, in a lively manner, illustrated by Shak. 
speare :— 

‘ Falstaff, What is the gross sum that I owe 
thee ? 

‘ Hostess. Marry, if thou wert an honest man, 
thyself and thy money too. Thou didst swear to 
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me on a parcel-gilt goblet, sitting in my Dolphin- 
chamber, at the round table, by a sea-coal fire, on 
Wednesday in Whitsun-week, when the Prince 
broke thy head for likening him to a singing man 
of Windsor, thou didst swear to me then, as I was 
washing thy wound, to marry me, and make me 
my lady thy wife. Canst thou deny it? Did not 
Goodwife Keech, the butcher’s wife, come in then, 
and call me Gossip Quickly ? coming in to borrow 
a mess of vinegar; telling us she had a good dish 
of prawns; whereby thou didst desire to eat some ; 
whereby I told thee they were ill for a. green wound. 
And didst not thou, when she was gone down stairs, 
desire me to be no more so familiarity with such 
poor people, saying, that ere long they should call 
me madam? And didst thou not kiss me, and bid 
me fetch thee thirty shillings? I put thee now to 
thy book oath, deny it if thou canst.—Second Part, 
Henry IV. Act 2, Scene 2. 

‘© On the other hand, a man of accurate judg- 
ment cannot have a great flow of ideas ; because the 
slighter relations, making no figure in his mind, 
have no power to introduce ideas. And hence it is, 
that accurate judgment is not friendly to declama- 
tion or copious eloquence. This reasoning is con- 
firmed by experience; for it isa noted observation, 
That a great or comprehensive memory is seldom 
connected with a good judgment.’’* 

It is not from any defect of memory, as Lord 
Kames thinks, that fewer of the ideas which pre- 
vail in common conversation, arise to a mind of ac- 
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* Elements of Criticism, Chap. I. 
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curate judgment; but because the prevailing ten- 
dencies to suggestion, in such a mind, are of a spe- 
cies that have little relation to the dates, &c. of the 
occurrences that are the ordinary topics of familiar 
discourse. The memory differs in quality, not in 
quantity; or, at least, the defect of these ordinary 
topics is not itself a proof that the general power 
of suggestion is less vigorous. 

In the case of extemporary eloquence, indeed, the 
flow of mere words may be more copious in him 
who is not accustomed to dwell on the permanent 
relations of objects, but on the slighter circumstances 
of perception and local connexion. Yet this is far 
from proving that the memory of such a person, 
which implies much more than the recurrence of 
verbal signs, is less comprehensive ; on the contrary, 
there is every reason to suppose, that, unless proba- 
bly in a few very extraordinary cases, which are as 
little to be taken into account, in a general estimate 
of this kind, as the form and functions of monsters 
in a physiological inquiry, the whole series of sug- 
gestions, of which a profound and discriminating 
mind is capable, is greater, upon the whole, than 
the number of those which rise so readily to the 
mind of a superficial thinker. The great difference 
is, that the wealth of the one is composed merely of 
those smaller pieces which are in continual request, 
and therefore brought more frequently to view,— 
while the abundance of the other consists chiefly in 
those more precious coins, which are rather depo- 
sited than carried about for current use, but which, 
when brought forward, exhibit a magnificence of 
wealth, to which the petty counters of the multi. 
tude are comparatively insignificant. 
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LECTURE XLII. 


REDUCTION OF CERTAIN SUPPOSED MENTAL FACUL- 
TIES TO SIMPLE SUGGESTION.—III. IMAGINATION. 


GenTLEMEN, the inquiries which have occupied 
us with respect to the phenomena of the principle 
of suggestion, have, I trust, shown you what that 
principle is, as distinguished from the other princi- 
ples of our mental constitution. It becomes neces- 
sary, however, in justification of that simple arrange- 
ment which I ventured to propose to you, to consi- 
der this principle not merely in relation to the pheno- 
mena which I have included under it, but also in 
relation to other arrangements, and to show, that 
this one general tendency of the mind is sufficient — 
to account for a variety of phenomena which have 
been referred to peculiar powers of the understand- 
ing. This I endeavoured to prove in my last lec- 
ture, with respect to two of these supposed intellec- 
tual powers,—the powers, as they have been term- 
ed, of Conception and Memory. 

In the first place, I showed, of conception, that, 
far from being distinguishable from suggestion, it is 
only a particular instance or operation of that very 
principle ; what are called the laws of suggestion or 
association, in relation to our mere ideas, being no- 
thing more than the general circumstances, accord- 
ing to which conceptions follow conceptions, in our 
trains of thought. A particular conception, indeed, 
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as one state of mind, differs from that general ten- 
dency of suggestion, in consequence of which it 
arises ; but it differs from it only in the same way 
as any other particular feeling differs from that ge- 
neral mental susceptibility to which we trace it; as 
our sensation of a particular sound or odour, for ex- 
ample, differs from the senses of smell and hearing, 
by which we are capable of perceiving all the varie- 
ties of sounds and odours. The power of sugges- 
tion is that capacity of the mind by which concep- 
tions arise ; as the power of vision is that capacity 
of the mind, by which we are sensible of the varie- 
ties of light ; and we might as well speak of a power 
of seeing a particular colour, distinct from vision, as 
of a power of conceiving the same particular colour, 
distinct from the influence of the general tendency 
of the mind that is termed by us suggestion. When 
I hear the sound of my friend’s name,—and the con- 
ception of my friend immediately arises,—there is 
not, in the production of this one mental state, the 
operation both of a power of association or sugges- 
tion, and of a-power of conception ; but there is a 
developement of that single capacity, or property of 
the mind, in consequence of which, certain concep- 
tions arise, after certain other conceptions or percep- 
tions. We may call this particular property either 
the capacity of conception, or the capacity of sug- 
gestion, as we please; the one term, conception, 
having more immediate reference to the object 
conceived,—the other, suggestion, to the conceiving 
mind ; but the feeling itself of which we speak,— 
the particular conception suggested,—whether we 
regard it in reference to the mind in which it rises, 
or to the object which it seems to represent ; and, 
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by whatever word, or combination of words, we may 
choose to designate it, is still only one affection of the 
mind; as a man is still the same individual being, 
whatever name we may give to him, whether we 
call him simply a man, or speak of him by his own 
individual appellation, or in his different relations 
to other beings like himself, a son, a brother, a fa- 
ther. ‘The mistake which has led to this distinction 
of the power of conception from the power of sug- 
gestion, by which our conceptions arise, I showed to 
be that vague, but universal mistake, as to the na- 
ture of association, which supposes a certain myste- 
rious union of the suggesting and suggested idea, 
to precede their mutual suggestion, in which case 
this supposed mysterious union, and the rise of 
the conception itself, occurring at different periods, 
might indeed be allowed to be indicative of differ- 
ent mental powers or properties. 

After showing our conceptions to be only particu- 
lar modifications or examples of the general power’ 
of suggestion,—which would be a word absolutely 
without meaning, if nothing were suggested,—I 
proceeded to consider our remembrances, analyzing 
these into two distinct parts, a particular concep- 
tion of some object or feeling remembered, and the 
accompanying feeling of a certain relation of pri- 
ority to our present consciousness. ‘The simple con- 
ception which forms one of the elements of the re- 
membrance, and differs in no respect from the con- 
ceptions that are unaccompanied with the notion 
of a relation of time, is of course reducible to the 
power of simple suggestion, to which all our concep- 
tions are to be referred; the feeling of the relation 
of priority, which forms its other element, is, like 
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our feeling of every other relation, an effect of that 
general susceptibility of relation suggested, which 
we are to consider afterwards. ‘The remembrance, 
therefore, being a complex feeling, is a proof of 
these two susceptibilities of the mind, to which we 
owe the constituent elementary feelings; but it is 
not a proof of any third power, more than the sight 
of a rose, combined with the perception of its fr a- 
grance, is a proof that we possess some third sense 
or power, distinct from those which give us the ele- 
mentary sensations of colour and odour, of which 
our complex sensation is formed. What we term 
memory, then, in distinction from mere conception, 
is not a new power, but merely a complex result of 
different mental capacities ; as my complex feeling, 
when I look at an extensive landscape, and regard 
the various contiguities, or other local relations of 
the parts to each other, high or low, above or be- 
neath, remote or near, is a proof indeed that I have 
a capacity of discerning relations, as well as a capa- 
city of vision, but not a proof of any power distinct 
from both, and requiring, therefore, a separate place 
in our primary classifications of the intellectual 
functions. The relations of time, in this respect, 
do not differ from the relations of place; our con- 
ceptions may be combined with the one as muchas 
with the other; and the remembrance, in every case, 
is a mere aereention, like any other mere concep- 
tion, combined with a certain feeling of relation, 
and nothing more. 


Of the inestimable advantages which we receive 
from that composition of feelings which constitutes 
memory, I have already treated too fully to need to 
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recal them to your attention. You know it as that 
to which we-are indebted for all the knowledge 
which we possess,—not merely for every thing 
which raises us above the ignorance and supersti- 
tion of the vulgar, to the noble luxuries of science 
and enlightened belief, but for every thing which 
raises us above that state of unreflecting imbecility, 
compared with which the dull glimpses of thought 
that determine the half-instinctive actions of the 
idiot, in avoiding danger, and seeking the gratifica- 
tion of his animal appetites, would be wisdom and 
philosophy. In the rich, and ever-ready stores of 
a well-cultivated mind, we have the only image, 
which we can in any way acquire, of the Omni- 
science of the Sovereign Intellect,—of that BEING, 
to whom omniscience, in all its infinity of compre- 
hension of whatever is, and of whatever is to be, is 
the knowledge only of the wonders of His own cre- 
ative power. We acquire our knowledge slowly, 
but we retrace it rapidly. ‘The universe itself, when | 
we have enriched our memory with the knowledge 
of its laws, may thus, in some measure, be said to 
be comprized in a single retrospective thought of 
man,—in a single thought of the frail and depend- 
ent creature, who, as an individual, is scarcely to 
be counted as any thing in that very infinity which 
he comprehends and measures :— 


«¢ What wealth, in Memory’s firm record, 
Which, should it perish, could this world recal, 
In colours fresh, originally bright, 
From the dark shadows of o’erwhelming years.” 
Young. 


Nor is it only intellectual wealth which we thus 
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acquire and preserve; it is by our remembrances that 
we are truly moral beings, because we owe to them 
the very conception of every thing which can be the 
object of morality. Without them there could be 
no esteem, no gratification for kindness received, no 
compassion for those who are in sorrow, no love of 
what is honourable and benevolent. How many of 
our purest affections might we trace, through a long 
series of reciprocal kindnesses, to the earliest years 
of our boyhood—to the field of our sports—-to the 
nursery—to the very cradle in which our smile an- 
swered only still fonder smiles that hung ceaseless 
around it! The Greeks, in their Theogony, by a 
happy allegorical illustration of the importance of 
this principle, to all the exercises of fancy and the 
understanding, fabled the Muses to be Daughters 
of Memory. They might, with equal truth, have 
given the same parentage to the Virtues, 


The next class of phenomena, ascribed erroneously 
to a peculiar intellectual power, which remains to be 
considered by us, is that which comprehends the 
phenomena of imagination. We not merely per- 
ceive objects, and conceive or remember them sim- 
ply as they were, but we have the power of combin- 
ing them in various new assemblages,—of forming 
at our will, with a sort of delegated omnipotence, 
not a single universe merely, but a new and varied 
universe, with every succession of our thought. 
The materials of which we form them are, indeed, 
materials that exist in every mind; but they exist 
in every mind only as the stones exist shapeless in 
the quarry, that require little more than mechanic 
labour to convert them into common dwellings, but 
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that rise into palaces and temples only at the com- 
mand of architectural genius. 


“« Indistinct, 
In vulgar bosoms, and unnoticed, lie 
These stores of secret wealth. But some there are 
Conscious of Nature, and the rule which Man 
O’er Nature holds ; some who, within themselves 
Retiring, from the trivial scenes of chance 
And momentary passion, can at will 
Call up these fair exemplars of the mind, 
Review their features, scan the secret laws 
Which bind them to each other, and display 
By forms, or sounds, or colours, to the sense 
Their latent charms. The Bard, nor length, nor depth, 
Nor place, nor form controls. To eyes, to ears, 
To every organ of the copious mind, 
He offereth all its treasures. Him the hours, 
The seasons him obey ; and changeful time 
Sees him at will keep measure with his flight, 
At will outstrip it. To enhance his toil, 
He gummoneth from the uttermost extent 
Of things, which God hath taught him, every form 
Auxiliar, every power 5 and all beside 
Excludes imperious. His prevailing hand 
Gives to corporeal essence life and sense, 
And every stately function of the soul. 
The soul itself to him obsequious lies 
Like matter’s passive heap ; and, as he wills, 
To reason and affection he assigns 
Their just alliances, their just degrees: 
Whence his peculiar honours ; whence the race 
Of men, who people his delightful world, 
Transcend as far the uncertain sons of earth 
As earth itself to his delightful world 
The palm of spotless beauty doth resign.”’* 
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* Pleasures of Imagination, second form of the poem, B. IY. 
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Such are the sublime functions of imagination. 
But we must not conceive, merely because they are 
sublime, that they comprehend the whole office of 
imagination, or even its most important uses. It is 
of far more importance to mankind, as it operates 
in the common offices of life,—in those familiar feel- 
ings of every hour, which we never think of referring 
to any faculty, or of estimating their value in refe- 
rence to other classes of feelings. What are all those 
pictures of the future, which are for ever before our 
eyes, in the successive hopes, and fears, and designs 
of life, but imaginations, in which circumstances are 
combined that never perhaps, in the same forms and 
proportions, have existed in reality, and which, very 
probably, are never to exist but in those very hopes 
and fears which we have formed ? The writer of ro- 
mance gives secret motives and passions to the cha- 
racters which he invents, and adds incident to inci- 
dent in the long series of complicated action which 
he developes. What he does, we, too, are doing 
every hour ;—contriving events that never are to 
happen, imagining motives and passions, and think- 
ing our little romances, of which ourselves, as ma 
be supposed, are the primary heroes, but in the plot 
of which there is a sufficient complication of adven- 
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v. 66—130,—-with the substitution, in v. 68, of * Stores of se- 
cret wealth,” instead of 
** Pleasing stores, unless the casual force 

Of things external prompt the heedless mind 

To recognize her wealth.”? 
The addition after “sense,” in y. 78. (or v. 11, as quoted, ) of 
“ Their latent charms;’? in the next verse, the exclusion of the 
verses from 79 to * will,” in y, 108, and the exclusion also of 
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tures of those whom we love, and those whom we 
dislike, connected with the main piece, or episo- 
dically intermingled. Our romances of real life, 
though founded upon facts, are, in their principal 
circumstances, fictions still ; and, though the fancy 
which they display may not be as brilliant, it is still 
the same in kind with that which forms and fills the 
history of imaginary heroes and heroines. ‘Ihe 
dullest plodder over the obscurest desk, who sums 
up, in the evening, his daily tables of profit and loss, 
and who rises in the morning with the sole object of 
adding a few ciphers to that book of pounds and 
pence, which contains the whole annual history of 
his life,—-even he, while he half lays down his quill 
to think of future prices and future demands, or fu- 
ture possibilities of loss, has his visions and inspira. 
tions like the sublimest poet,—visions of a very dif- 
ferent kind, indeed, from those to which poets are 
accustomed, but involving as truly the inspirations 
of fancy. : : 

For these humble cases of imagination, it might 
perhaps be admitted, by those who are not aware 
how exactly they resemble in kind the sublimer ex- 
amples of it, that no peculiar intellectual power dit- 
ferent from simple suggestion is necessary. But is 
there not some peculiar power exerted in the splen- 
did works of eloquence and poetic art,—in those 
fictions which seem to give all the reality of nature 
to ideal things, or to add some new majesty or love- 
liness even to the very magnificence of nature it- 
self, and which would seem, therefore, to raise art 
above nature, if this very art were not one of the 
forms which nature itself assumes ? 

In these, too, if we analyze the phenomena. with 
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sufficient minuteness, we shall find results similar to 
those which we discovered in our analysis of the for- 
mer tribes of phenomena, ascribed in like manner 
erroneously to peculiar powers. 

To this analysis let us now proceed. 


Imagination has been generally regarded as im- 
plying a voluntary selection and combination of 
images, for the production of compounds different 
from those which nature exhibits. This opinion, to 
whatever extent it may be true, is certainly false in 
part at least. 

We have seen, in considering some other mental 
processes, that these are rendered very different in 
appearance by the union of desire; that mere per- 
ception, in this way, becomes attention—mere me- 
mory, recollection. A similar difference is produced 
by the union of the same feeling in the phenomena 
which we are at present considering. 

Imagination, then, may be considered in two dif. 
ferent lights; as it takes place without desire, or; 
as it takes place with desire or intention. Let us 
consider, then, in the first place, those new complex 
conceptions which, when there is no accompanying 
desire, arise and start, as it were, upon the mind, in 
its passive trains of thought. 

That there is imagination, or new combination of 
images and feelings unaccompanied with any desire, 
and consequently, altogether void of selection, is as 
true, as that there is memory without intentional 
reminiscence. In the trains of our thought, con- 
ceptions rise often simply as they have existed be- 
fore ; they rise often mixed in various forms and 
proportions as they never have existed before; and 
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in both cases equally without any desire on our part. 
Weas little will the varying scenery of our reveries, 
and all the strange forms which seem to people them, 
as we will the conception of any one with whom we 
are acquainted, when it rises to us in instant sug- 
gestion, merely on reading his familiar name. 

I may conceive gold, it is said.—I may conceive 
a mountain; and these states of my mind, which 
are only faint transcripts of the past, are simple con- 
ceptions. But if I conceive a golden mountain, 
which I never saw, I must, it is said, have put to- 
gether these two conceptions ; and this conception, 
different from any thing in nature, is, in strict lan- 
guage, not a mere conception, but an imagination. 

Has any thing, however, taken place in this last 
case, different from what occurred in the two 
former ? 

The argument which I used in treating of volun- 
tary reminiscence, is equally applicable in the pre- 
sent instance. I then showed you the absurdity of 
supposing that we can will the existence of any par- 
ticular idea; since this would be to suppose us el- 
ther to will without knowing what we willed, which 
is absurd,—or to know already what we willed to 
know, which is not less absurd. In like manner, I 
cannot have selected the images of gold and a moun- 
tain with the intention of forming the compound of 
a golden mountain ; since it is very evident that, if 
I willed that particular compound, I must have had 
the conception of a golden mountain previously to 
my conception of a golden mountain, ‘The argu- 
ment in this case is surely demonstrative ; and the 
same argument will apply equally to every other in- 
dividual case that may be supposed, whether the 
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images be few or many,—transient, or continued 
through the longest reveries. If we select images 
with the view of forming a particular compound, 
we must already have formed this compound ; and 
to select them for no purpose whatever, is, in truth, 
not to select at all. 

But if there cannot have been any selection of 
images for composing with them the notion of a 
golden mountain, how happens it that the concep- 
tion of this object, so different from any thing we 
have ever seen, should arise in the mind ? 

For the solution of this supposed difficulty, I 
might remark, that it is far from necessary to sug- 
gestion, that there should be any complete resem- 
blance of the object suggested to that which sug- 
gests it, or that they should formerly have been 
proximate as the direct images of things existing 
together ; and that, on the same principle as that 
by which a giant suggests a pigmy, or, still more, as 
analogous objects suggest objects merely analogous, 
—a tempest, for example, the short violence of mor- 
tal tyranny, or a day of vernal sunshine, the serene 
benevolence of its God,—so the mere conception of 
a mountain of one substance or colour, may suggest 
the analogous conception of a mountain of gold. 
But, though this general tendency to analogous sug- 
gestions might seem, perhaps, sufficient to explain 
the whole difficulty, the true theory of this, and of 
every other species of complex conception, appears 
to me to depend, not on this general tendency 
merely, but, in a great degree also, on that fact 
with respect to suggestion, which I stated and il- 
lustrated in a former Lecture,—the fact that vari. 
ous conceptions, in that particular sense of coex- 
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istence or complexity, which I explained to you as 
all that can be understood in the case of mind, may 
exist together, forming one complex feeling, and 
that one part of this complexity may suggest one 
conception, while another part suggests a different 
conception, that may, in like manner unite, and 
form one harmonizing whole. ‘The conception of 
the colour of gold, for example, and the conception 
of a mountain, may be thus, as it were, separately 
suggested, by parts of some preceding group of 
images coexisting in the mind; or the conception 
of a mountain remaining, its greenness or brown- 
ness, which are parts of the complex feeling, may, 
as colours, suggest various other colours, in the 
same way as if the conception of the form of the 
mountain had ceased; the colours thus suggested 
by some former colour,—-that of gold among the 
rest,——coalescing, as they arise, with the remaining 
conception of the projecting mass; and all this 
happens, not in consequence of any selection of 
ours, but merely in conformity with the common 
laws of suggestion; with those laws by which, as I 
have shown to you in every instance of vision, a 
mere sensation of colour continues to coexist with 
what is in truth only an associate conception of 
some particular tangible form, and to blend itself 
in intimate diffusion with the conception which it 
has suggested, as if the eye were itself capable of 
originally distinguishing convexity, concavity, and 
every varied form of position and magnitude. 

The momentary groups of images that arise, in- 
dependently of any desire or choice on our part, 
and arise in almost every minute to almost every 
mind, constitute by far the greater number of our 
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imaginations ; and to suppose a predetermining se- 
lection necessary to every new complex conception, 
would therefore be almost to annihilate imagination 
itself. It might leave it, indeed, to the writers of 
poetry and romance, and to all who are in the habit 
of embellishing their conversation with the graces 
and the wonders of extemporary romance ; but, in 
the greater number of mankind, it would be to an- 
nihilate it wholly; since in them, there is no inten- 
tional creation of images, but their fancy presents 
to them spontaneous images; or rather, to speak 
more accurately, since fancy is but a general term, 
expressive of the variety of these very states of the 
mind, their mind, in consequence of its own origi- 
nal susceptibilities of change, exists, of itself, suc- 
cessively, in those various states which constitute 
the feelings referred to fancy or imagination. 

Such is imagination, considered, as it most fre- 
quently occurs, without any accompanying desire,— 
a mode of the general capacity of simple suggestion, 
and nothing more. But there are, unquestionably, 
cases in which desire, or intention of some sort, ac- 
companies it during the whole, or the chief part of 
the process; and it is of these cases chiefly that we 
are accustomed to think, in speaking of this sup- 
posed power. Such is the frame of the mind, in 
composition of every species, in prose or verse. In 
this state, conceptions follow each other, and new 
assemblages are formed. It is a continued exercise 
of imagination : What, then, is the analysis of our 
feelings in this state of voluntary thought, when 
there is a desire of forming new groups of images, 
and new groups of images arise ? 

In the first place, to sit down to compose, is to 
have a general notion of some subject which we are 
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about to treat, with the desire of developing it, and 
the expectation, or perhaps the confidence, that we 
shall be able to develope it more or less fully. The 
desire, like every other vivid feeling, has a degree of 
permanence which our vivid feelings only possess ; 
and, by its permanence, tends to keep the accom- 
panying conception of the subject, which is the ob- 
ject of the desire, also permament before us; and 
while it is thus permanent, the usual spontaneous 
suggestions take place,—conception following con- 
ception, in rapid but relative series, and our judg- 
ment, all the time, approving and rejecting, accord- 
ing to those relations of fitness and unfitness to 
the subject, which it perceives in the parts of the 
train. 

Such I conceive to be a faithful picture of the 
state, or successive states of the mind, in the pro- 
cess of composition. It is not the exercise of a 
single power, but the developement of various sus- 
ceptibilities,—of desire,—of simple suggestion, by - 
which conceptions rise after conceptions,—of judg- 
ment or relative suggestion, by which a feeling of 
relative fitness or unfitness arises, on the contem- 
plation of the conceptions that have thus sponta- 
neously presented themselves. We think of some 
subject; the thought of this subject induces various 
conceptions related to it. Weapprove of some, as 
having a relation of fitness for our end, and disap- 
prove of others, as unfit. We may term this com- 
plex state, or series of states, imagination, or fancy, 
and the term may be convenient for its brevity. 
But, in using it, we must not forget that the term, 
however brief and simple, is still the name of a state 
that is complex, or of a succession of certain states ; 
that the phenomena comprehended under it, being 
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the same in nature, are not rendered, by this use of 
a mere word, different from those to which we have 
already given peculiar names, expressive of them 
as they exist separately ; and that it is to the classes 
of these elementary phenomena, therefore, that we 
must refer the whole process of imagination in our 
philosophic analysis,—unless we exclude analysis 
altogether, and fill our mental vocabulary with as 
many names of powers as there are complex affec- 
tions of the mind. 

The feeling of which I have spoken, as most im- 
portant in fixing our train of thought so as to allow 
continuous composition, is the vivid feeling of de- 
sire, coexisting with the conception of the particu- 
lar subject ; since this conception of the subject, 
which is essential to the desire itself, must exist as 
long as the particular desire or intention exists, and, 
from the influence of the common laws of sugges- 
tion, cannot thus continue in the mind without in- 
ducing successively various other conceptions re- 
lated to the primary subject, and to each other. 

There is another circumstance, however, which 
contributes very powerfully to keep the train of 
suggestion steadily related to the particular subject 
which we wish to consider, or, at least, to recal our 
thoughts to it, when they have wandered from it so 
far as to have introduced trains of their own abso- 
lutely unconnected with our subject. This is the 
constant presence of the same objects of perception 
around us. I remarked to you, when I treated of 
the secondary laws of suggestion, the important in- 
fluence which our conceptions have in awaking each 
other, according as they have been more or less re- 
cently combined; even the worst memory being 
able to repeat a short line of poetry immediately 
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after reading it, though, in a very short time, it 
might wholly forget it. There is, then, most un- 
questionably, a peculiar readiness of suggestion of 
recent images or feelings. Accordingly, when we 
sit down to compose, the thought of our subject is 
soon associated with every object around us,—with 
all that we see,—with every permanent sound,— 
with the touch of the pen or the pencil which we 
hold,—with our very tactual and muscular feelings 
as we sit. All these sensations, indeed, have been 
frequently connected with other subjects, but they 
more readily suggest our present subject, because 
they have coexisted with it more recently. When, 
therefore, we are led away, almost insensibly, to 
new trains of thought, which might not, of them- 
selves, for along period, lead us back again to those 
conceptions which occupied us, or to the desire 
which accompanied them, we are rapidly brought 
back to these by the sight of some book which meets 
our eye,—of the desk or table before us,—or by: 
some other of those sensations which I have already 
mentioned. In our efforts of composition there is 
‘a constant action of these causes, some of which 
would lead us away, while others bring us back. 
The general laws of suggestion would, in many cases, 
fill our mind with conceptions foreign to our object, 
and they do frequently produce this effect; but as 
often are we recalled by the permanence of our 
desire, or still more frequently by the same laws of 
suggestion which had disturbed and distracted us, 
operating now, in their connexion with the objects 
of sense before us, in the way already mentioned, 
aud thus repairing the very evil to which they had 
given occasion. 

Such are the means with which nature has pro- 
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vided us for keeping the trains of our suggestion, 
not steadily indeed, but almost steadily related to 
one particular object, which we wish to consider, or 
to illustrate and adorn. Do the conceptions, how- 
ever, which arise during this period, and which are 
ascribed to fancy or imagination, arise by the simple 
laws of suggestion ? or are they to be ascribed to 
the operation of some distinct power ? 


According to the analysis which I have given you, 
—-if that analysis be faithful,—there is no operation 
of any distinct power, but merely the rise of various 
images according to the ordinary laws of simple sug- 
gestion, in coexistence with feelings that arise from 
some other common principles of the mind, parti- 
cularly desire, and the feeling of relation. 


In the creations of our fancy, it is very evident 
that the conceptions which arise must all have some 
relation to each other, or the new combinations 
would be mere wildness and confusion; and to the 
relations, according to which conceptions may arise, 
there is scarcely any limit. The first line of'a poem, 
if I have previously read the poem, may suggest to 
me the second line, by its relation of former con- 
tiguity; it may suggest, by resemblance of thought 
or language, some similar line of another author ; 
it may suggest, by contrast, some of those ludicrous 
images which constitute parody ; or it may suggest 
some image in harmony with its own subject, and 
some appropriate language with which to invest it, 
as when it suggested to its author the second line, 
and all the following lines of his poem. In this va- 
riety of suggestions, some of which would be called 
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simple conceptions or remembrances, while others 
would be ascribed to the inventive power of imagi- 
nation, it is precisely the same principle which ope- 
rates,—that principle of our mental constitution, 
by which one conception existing induces, of itself, 
some other conception relating toit. In the inven- 
tive process, indeed, when it is long continued, there 
is this peculiarity to distinguish it from the sugges- 
tions to which we do not give that name, that the 
process is accompanied with intention, or the desire 
of producing some new combination, together with 
the expectation that such a combination will arise, 
and with judgment, as it is termed in science, that 
discerns the greater or less aptness of the means that 
occur to us, for that end which we have in view; 
or with taste, which is the name for the particular 
judgment in the fine arts, that discerns, in like man- 
ner, the aptness of the new combinations which 
arise for producing that end of pleasure which it is 
our wish to excite. But still the new suggestions, | 
or successions of thought, in which all that is truly 
inventive in the process consists, is nothing more 
than the operation of that principle of the mind to 
which memory itself is reducible, —the general ten- 
dency of our conceptions to suggest, in certain cir- 
cumstances, certain other conceptions related to 
them. 

This tendency, as we have already seen, is vari- 
ously modified in various minds; and, in a former 
Lecture, I pointed out. to you, and illustrated at 
considerable length, the nature of those peculiar 
tendencies of suggestion, which distinguish the con- 
ceptions of inventive genius from the humbler con- 
ceptions of common minds ; the mystery of which 
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difference,—that appears so wonderful when we 
consider only the products of suggestion in the two 
cases,—we traced to this very simple circumstance, 
that, in the mind of inventive genius, conceptions 
follow each other, chiefly according to the relations 
of analogy, which are infinite, and admit, therefore, 
of constant novelty ; while in the humbler mind, the 
prevailing tendencies of suggestion are those of 
former contiguity of objects in placeand time, which 
are, of course, limited, and, by their very nature, 
limited to conceptions that cannot confer, on the 
mind in which they arise, the honour of originality. 
In that process of fancy which we have now been 
considering, it must be remembered, that the splen- 
did creations which it exhibits, when the process is 
complete, depend on this prevailing direction of 
the course of thought to analogous objects, rather 
than to such as have been merely proximate in time 
and place. But we must not conceive that the 
brilliant wonders, to which this tendency of sug. 
gestion gives birth, are to be referred, merely be- 
cause they are brilliant and wonderful, to some 
power distinct from that simple suggestion to which 
they owe their being. 

These remarks are, I trust, sufficient to show the 
nature of that simple and general principle on which 
the separate suggestions that become permanently 
embodied in the delightful pictures of fancy, de- 
pend. It may be necessary, however, to illustrate, 
a little more fully, the nature of that selection, of 
which writers on the subject of imagination so fre- 
quently speak. 

I have already shown, that, in far the greater 
number of imaginations,—in all those which enli- 
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ven the momentary reveries that form so large a 
part of our mental history of each day, though, 
from the constant recurrence of objects of percep- 
tion, more vivid and more: intimately connected 
with our permanent desires, they pass away, and are 
forgotten almost as soon as they have arisen,—in all 
those visions of the future, which occupy, with 
their own little hopes and fears, the great multi- 
tude of mankind, the combinations of fancy which 
arise, are far from implying any selection by that 
mind to which they arise, but occur to it, inde- 
pendent of any choice, by mere suggestion, or by 
the coexistence and combination of some concep- 
tion, as it arises, with that remaining perception or 
conception which suggested it, or with some other 
remaining conception of a complex group. 

The selection, however, which we have to con- 
sider, is that which is supposed to take place in 
cases of imagination, where there is an undoubted 
desire of producing some new and splendid result. - 

‘s We seem to treat the thoughts that present 
themselves to the fancy in crowds,” it has been said, 
‘© asa great man treats those [courtiers ] that attend 
his levee. They are all ambitious of his attention 
—he goes round the circle, bestowing a bow upon 
one, a smile upon another, asks a short question of 
a third, while a fourth is honoured with a particu- 
lar conference ; and the greater part have no par- 
ticular mark of attention, but go as they came. It 
is true, he can give no mark of his attention to 
those who were not there; but he has a sufficient 
number for making a choice aud distinction.’’* 
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* Reid on the Intellectual Powers, Essay iv. chap. 4 
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Of this selection I may remark, in the first place, 
as, indeed, I have already repeatedly remarked,— 
that, when many images are together in our mind, 
we cannot combine two of them, with the view of 
forming a third, because this would be, in truth, to 
have already formed that third which we are sup- 
posed to will to form. In the second place, I may 
remark, that we cannot, by any direct effort of will, 
banish from our mind any thought which we may 
conceive to be incongruous to our subject, so as to 
retain only such as are congruous. To desire to 
banish, is, in truth, effectively to retain,—the very 
desire making the particular thought more vivid 
than it otherwise would have been. 


*¢ We vainly labour to forget 
What by the labour we remember more.” 


We cannot select any two images, therefore, out 
of many, with the express design of forming that 
third which results from them, since the design it- 
self would imply their previous combination. We 
cannot banish a third, fourth, or fifth image, co- 
existing with these two, from our feeling of their 
incongruity with the plan already conceived by us, 
since the wish of banishing them would only give 
to them a firmer place. We do not truly separate 
the two images from the group by any direct effort 
of our will—for our will could have no power of 
producing the separation ; but Nature, by certain 
principles with which our mind is endowed, forms 
the separation for us, and consequently, the new 
assemblage which remains after the separation of 
the rejected parts. This it does for us, according 
to the simple theory which I have been led to form 
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of the process, in consequence of our feeling of ap- 
probation—the feeling of the congruity of certain 
images with the plan already conceived by us ; for 
this feeling of approbation, and therefore of increa- 
sed interest, cannot arise and continue, without 
rendering more lively the conceptions to which it 
is attached, producing, in short, a prominence and 
vividness of these particular conceptions, in conse- 
quence of which, they outlast the fainter concep- 
tions that coexisted with them. This vivifying in- 
fluence of our mere approbation, operates very 
nearly in the same way as, in the process of atten- 
tion formerly considered by us, we found, that of 
a multitude of objects, all equally present to our 
eye, and all producing, or at least capable of pro- 
ducing, an impression of some sort on the sentient 
mind, the mere feeling of interest, and the conse- 
quent desire of further knowledge, rendered some, 
in a single moment, more prominent than others, 
as if almost annihilating the others that were equal- : 
ly before our view, but which faded more rapidly 
from their comparative indistinctness. 

_ The vividness of our mere approbation, then, 
might be sufficient of itself to vivify, in some degree, 
the conceptions with which it harmonizes, as our de- 
sire in attention renders more vivid the perceptions 
to which it directly relates. But it isnot merely as 
approbation that it operates—it operates also indi- 
rectly by inducing that very feeling, or combination 
of feelings, which we term attention; and adding, 
therefore, all the vivacity which attention gives to 
the relative and harmonizing image. Whena con- 
ception arises to the poetic mind that seems pecu- 
liarly related to the primary conception of the sub- 
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ject, there is of course an instant approbation of it ; 
and, in consequence of this approbation, an almost 
instant desire of considering the image more fully, 
and developing or embodying, in the most powerful 
language, that beautiful relation which is perceived, 
There arises, in short, as I have said, that complex 
feeling of attention, which consists in the union of a 
certain desire with a certain perception or concep- 
tion ; and when attention is thus excited, it is not 
wonderful that all the usual consequences of at- 
tention should follow, in the increased vividness of 
the conception to which we attend, and the lessen- 
ed vividness, and therefore more rapid decay, of the 
coexisting images that have no relation to our desire. 

Of the various images that exist in the mind of the 
poet, in those efforts of fancy which we term crea- 
tive, because they exhibit to us results different from 
any that have been before exhibited to us, he does 
not, then, banish by his will, because he is not capa- 
ble of thus directly banishing a single image of the 
confused group; but he has already some leading 
conception in his mind; he perceives the relation 
which certain images of the group bear to this lead- 
ing conception ; and these images instantly becom- 
ing more lively, and therefore more permanent, the 
others gradually disappear, and leave those beauti- 
ful groups which he seemstohavebrought togetherby 
an effort of volition, merely because the simple laws 
of suggestion that have operated without any con- 
troul on his part, have brought into his mind a mul- 
titude of conceptions, of which he is capable of feel- 
ing the relation of fitness or unfitness to his general 
plan. What is suitable remains—not because he 
wills it to remain, but because it is rendered more 
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vivid by his approval and intent admiration. What 
is unsuitable disappears—not. because he wills it to 
disappear—for his will would, in this case, serve only 
to retain it longer; but simply because it has not at- 
tracted his admiration and attention, and therefore 
fades like every other faint conception. Nature is 
thus, to him, what she has been in every age, the 
only true and everlasting muse—the Inspirer—to 
whom we are indebted as much for every thing 
which is magnificent in human art, as for those 
glorious models of excellence, which, in the living 
and inanimate scene of existing things, she has pre- 
sented to the admiration of the genius which she in- 


spires. 


| 


LECTURE XLIII. 


REDUCTION OF. CERTAIN SUPPOSED FACULTIES TO 
SIMPLE SUGGESTION—IV. HABIT—ADVANTAGES DE- 
RIVED FROM THE ACCURATE REFERENCE OF THE 
PHENOMENA OF SUGGESTION TO LAWS WHICH 
OPERATE ON THE TIME OF THE SUGGESTION ON- 
LY, IN THE REFUTATION OF MECHANICAL THEO- 

" RIES OF ASSUCIATION—REFUTATION OF HARTLEY’S 


THEORY. 


GENTLEMEN, we were engaged yesterday in con- 
sidering and analyzing the complex phenomena, 
usually referred to a distinct intellectual faculty, 
which has been termed the Power of Imagination 
or Fancy ; and, particularly, in tracing the most im- 
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portant elements of these complex states, or succes- 
sions of states of the mind, to that principle of sim- 
ple suggestion which has been the subject of our 
late examination. 

The various analyses into which we were led, in 
considering imagination, first, as it occurs without 
desire, in the short reveries of every hour, and after- 
wards, as it occurs in combination with desire, in the 
intentional processes of composition, were too long to 
admit of minute recapitulation ; and, I flatter my- 
self, that you do not need any recapitulation to bring 
their results, at least, fully before you. 

That, in those short reveries which, intermingled 
as they are with our perceptions of’ actual things, 
and often giving their own colours to them, form so 
much of human happiness, and often too so much of 
human misery—imagination, the producer of new 
forms, does not imply any new or peculiar faculty 
distinguishable from common suggestion, was made, 
I hope, sufficiently apparent ; and I trust you were 
equally convinced, that, in the longest process of in- 
tentional composition, the new combinations that 
arise to us are as little capable of being directly wiil- 
ed ;—that they do not imply in us any power of com- 
bining by our will various conceptions, or of banish- 
ing from our mind, by any effort of our mere will, 
other conceptions which appear to us inappropriate. 

As we cannot will the existence of any group of 
images, or of any image in a group, since this very 
will to produce it would imply its actual present 
existence as an object of our will ; so, what we call 
selection, cannot single from the group an image to 
the direct exclusion of others, since the operation of 
the mere will to exclude any image, by rendering it 
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more vivid as an object of our desire, would tend 
more effectually to retain it. But there are, in that 
selection of which we speak, a feeling of the relation 
of certain parts of a complex group, to one leading 
conception of a particular subject—a consequent 
approbation of them, as in preference fit for our pur- 
pose, and a continued exclusive attention to them; 
or, in other words, a continued desire of tracing and 
developing and embodying, in the fittest language, 
the peculiar relations which these parts of the com- 
plex group are felt by us to bear to the plan which 
we had primarily in view. The common effects, 
therefore, of attention or desire, take place in this, 
as in every other instance. The particular images 
to which we attend, become instantly more vivid, 
and, therefore, more prominent, so as to separate 
themselves, by their mere permanence, from the 
fainter conceptions that fade more rapidly ; the re- 
maining images, which were all that seemed to us 
to harmonize in the wider group, thus mingling to- 
gether, as if we had formed by our very will the di- 
rect combination, and excluded by our very will 
those incongruous parts, which our will, if we had 
vainly attempted to make the experiment, could 
have served only to render more vivid, and, there- 
fore, more lasting. 

It is thus, without any exertion of faculties, different 
in kind from those which are exercised in the hum- 
blest intellectual functions of vulgar life,—by the 
mere capacity of simple suggestion, which, as long as 
the conception of any subject, or part of a subject, re- 
mains,—presents, in accordance with it, image after 
image, by the capacity of feelings of relation in the 
perceived fitness or unfitness of certain images for a 
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particular design,—by that primary general desire, 
which constituted, or gave birth to the design itself, 
and other more particular and subordinate desires, 
which form the chief elements of the varying process 
of attention, to the varying images in the train of 
thought,—-all those miracles of human art have 
arisen, which have not merely immortalized their 
authors, but which confer a sort of dignity,—and a 
dignity of no slight species, even on those who are 
capable merely of admiring them, with an admira- 
tion that feels their real excellence. Indeed, next 
to the glory of producing them, and, perhaps, not 
inferior to it in happiness, is the pleasure of being 
able thus to appreciate and admire. 

Simple as the faculties may be, however, which 
are concerned in the complex process of imaginaticén, 
to the fancy itself, by which these miracles are pro- 
duced, there are truly no limits,—not in external 
things, for these it can mingle at pleasure,—not in 
the affections of the soul, for these, in its spiritual 
creations, are as obedient to it as the mere forms of 
matter,—not even in infinity itself, for, after it has 
conceived one infinity, it can still, in its speculations, 
add to it another and another, as if what would be 
impossible in nature, were possible to it. 


«¢ What wealth in souls, 
That, scorning limit, or from place or time, 
Bold on creation’s confines walk and view 
What was and is, and more than e’er shall be, 
Souls that can grasp whate’er the Almighty made, 
And wander wild through things impossible. 


Young. 


The conceptions which rise and mingle in our 
living pictures of fancy, being derived, not merely 
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from the various climes of the earth which we in- 
habit, but from every part of the immensity of the 
universe, give to our imagination, if we consider it 
relatively to the objects of conception, a species of 
‘virtual omnipresence, or a rapidity of passage al- 
most as wonderful as omnipresence itself. ‘* Tot 
virtutes accepimus, tot artes, animum denique,’’ says 
Seneca, ‘‘animum denique, cui nihil non eodem 
quo intendit momento pervium est, sideribus, velo- 
ciorem, quorum post multa saecula futuros cursus 
antecedit.”* To the same purpose, but more quaint- 
ly, says an ingenious French writer, comparing the 
velocity of our thought with that of the swiftest of ma- 
terial things :—‘* Whatever rapidity we may give to 
light, what is it to that of my imagination? I wish 
to rise to the planet Saturn, at the distance of three 
hundred millions of leagues from the earth. JZ am 
there. I will to ascend still higher, to the region 
of the fixed stars, at a distance from the earth which 
is no longer to be counted by millions of leagues, » 
but by millions of millions. I have already passed 
over all this immensity that intervenes. Would I 
explore the twelve famous constellations of the Zo- 
diac? The Sun takes twelve months to journey 
through them. I have already traversed them all, 
in less time than it would have taken for me to pro- 
nounce their names.”’ 


*¢ Adde quod in terris nihil est velocius ila, 

Et formas subit extemplo quascunque, locosque ; 
Nunc fera, nunc volucris: nunc priscze mcenia Rome. 
Nunc petit A2gyptum viridem, fontesque latentes 


* De Beneficiis, Lib. II. c. xxix. 
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Ambiguos Nili, et Libyz deserta peragrat. 

Abdita nunc terre ingreditur: nunc proxima Soli 
Inter et errantes per ccelum volvitur ignes, 

Et sola zternum videt indefessa Tonantem. 
Proximaque assequitur, cceptisque audacibus urget. 
Quoque magis toto diversa 4 corpore fertur, 

Hoc magis immensus diversa 4 corpore vires 
Explicat, ac victrix membrorum incedit, et ultrd 
Evolat ad superos, propriisque enititur alis,”* 


The next class of phenomena to which, as in their 
chief circumstances, modes of the principles of sug- 
gestion, I would direct your attention, are the phe- 
nomena of Habit. 

The effects of habit, are, by Dr Reid, ascribed 
to a peculiar ultimate principle of the mind; and 
though I flatter myself, after the discussions which 
have engaged us, you are not very likely to fall into 
this error, it may be proper to enter into some fuller 
illustration and analysis of an influence, which is 
unquestionably one of the most powerful in our 
mental constitution. 

In treating of the secondary laws of suggestion, 
I before considered the effect of general habit, if it 
might so be termed, in modifying the suggestions of 
mere analogy. The habit which we are now to ex- 
amine, however, is that in which the effects are not 
analogous merely, but strictly similar, in a tenden- 
cy to the repetition of the same actions. 

The nature of habit may be considered in two 
lights ; as it thus produces a greater tendency to 
certain actions, and as it occasions greater facility 
and excellence in those particular actions. 


ae ein nA A CP NS 
* Heinsius de Contemptu Mortis, Lib. II. 
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The first form of its influence, then, which we 
have to consider, is that by which it renders us 
more prone to actions that have been frequently re- 
peated. 3 

That the frequent repetition of any action in- 
creases the tendency to it, all of you must have ex- 
perienced in yourselves, in innumerable cases of lit- 
tle importance, perhaps, but sufficiently indicative 
of the influence; and there are few of you, proba- 
bly, who have not had an opportunity of remarking 
in others the fatal power of habits of a very differ- 
ent kind. In the corruption of a great city, it is 
scarcely possible to look around, without perceiving 
some warning example of that blasting and dead- 
ening influence, before which, every thing that was 
generous and benevolent in the heart has withered, 
while every thing which was noxious has flourished 
with more rapid maturity ;—like those plants which 
can extend their roots, indeed, even in a pure soil, 
and fling out a few leaves amid balmy airs and 
odours, but which burst out in all their luxuriance, 
only from a soil that is fed with constant putrescen- 
cy, and in an atmosphere which it is poison to in- 
hale. It is not vice,—not cold, and insensible, and 
contented vice, that has never known any better 
feelings,—which we view with melancholy regret. 
It is virtue,—at least what once was virtue,—that 
has yielded progressively and silently to an influence 
scarcely perceived, till it has become the very thing 
which it abhorred. Nothing can be more just than 
the picture of this sad progress described in the 
well known lines of Pope :— 


«¢ Vice is a monster of so frightful mien, 
As, to be hated, needs but to be seen ; 
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Yet, seen tvo oft, familiar with her face, 
We first endure, then pity, then embrace.”* 


In the slow progress of some insidious disease, 
which is scarcely regarded by its cheerful and un- 
conscious victim, it is mournful to mark the smile 
of gaiety as it plays over that very bloom, which is 
not the freshness of health, but the flushing of ap- 
proaching mortality,—amid studies, perhaps, just 
opening into intellectual excellence, and hopes and 
plans of generous ambition that are never to be ful- 
filed. But how much more painful is it, to behold 
that equally insidious and far more desolating pro- 
gress with which guilty passion steals upon the heart, 
—when there is still sufficient virtue to feel remorse, 
and to sigh at the remembrance of purer years, but 
not sufficient to throw off the guilt, which is felt to 
be oppressive, and to return to that purity in which 
it would again, in its bitter moments, gladly take 
shelter, if only it had energy to vanquish the almost 
irresistible habits that would tear it back ! 


“« Crimes lead to greater crimes, and link so streight, 
What first was accident at last is fate : 

The unhappy servant sinks into a slave, 

And virtue’s last sad strugglings cannot save.” 


Mallet. 


We must not conceive, however, that habit is 
powerful only in strengthening what is evél,— 
though it is this sort of operation which of course 
foibes itself more upon our observation and memo- 
ry,—like the noontide darkness of the tempest, that 


* Essay on Man, Ep, II. v. 217—220, 
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is remembered, when the calm, and the sunshine, 
and the gentle shower are forgotten. There can be 
no question that the same principle which confirms 
and aggravates what is evil, strengthens and che- 
rishes also what is good. The virtuous, indeed, do 
not require the influence of habitual benevolence or 
devotion to force them, as it were, to new acts of 
kindness to man, or to new sentiments of gratitude 
to God. But the temptations, to which even virtue 
might sometimes be in danger of yielding, in the 
commencement of its delightful progress, become 
powerless, and free from peril, when that progress 
is more advanced. ‘There are spirits which, even on 
earth, are elevated above that little scene of mortal 
ambition with which their benevolent wishes for 
the sufferers there, are the single tie that connects 
them still. All with them is serenity ; the dark. 
ness and the storm are beneath them. ‘They have 
only to look down, with generous sympathy, on 
those who have not yet risen so high; and to look . 
up, with gratitude, to that Heaven which is above 
their head, and which is almost opening to receive 
them. 

To explain the influence of habit, in increasing 
the tendency to certain actions, I must remark,-— 
what I have already more than once repeated,—that 
the suggesting influence, which is usually expressed 
in the phrase association of ideas, though that very 
improper phrase would seem to limit it to our ideas 
or conceptions only, and has unquestionably pro- 
duced a mistaken belief of this partial operation of 
a general influence,——is not limited to these more 
than to any other states of the mind, but occurs 
also with equal force in other feelings, which are 
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not commonly termed ideas or conceptions; that 
our desires or other emotions, for example, may, 
like them, form a part of our trains of suggestion ; 
and that it is not more wonderful, therefore, that 
the states of the mind, which constitute certain de- 
sires, after frequently succeeding certain percep- 
tions, should, on the mere renewal of the percep- 
tions, recur once more, than that any one concep- 
tion should follow, in this manner, any other con- 
ception,—that the mere picture of arose, for exam- 
ple, should suggest its fragrance; or that verses, 
which we have frequently read, should rise once 
more successively in our memory, when the line 
which precedes them has been repeated to us, or 
remembered by us. To him who has long yielded 
servilely to habits of intoxication, the mere sight, 
or the mere conception of the poisonous beverage, 
to which he has devoted and sacrificed his health, 
and virtue, and happiness, will induce, almost as if 
mechanically, the series of mental affections, on 
which the worse than animal appetite, and the mus- 
cular motions necessary for gratifying it depend. 
Perhaps, at the early period of the growth of the 
passion, there was little love of the wine itself, the 
desire of which was rather a consequence of the 
pleasures of gay conversation that accompanied the 
too frequent draught. But whatever different plea- 
sures may originally have accompanied it, the per- 
ception of the wine and the draught itself were fre- 
quent parts of the complex process ; and, therefore, 
those particular mental states, which constituted 
the repeated volitions necessary for the particular 
muscular movements; and it is not wonderful, 
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therefore, that all the parts of the process should 
be revived by the mere revival of a single part. 

What is called the power of habit is thus sugges- 
tion, and nothing more. ‘The sight of the wine be- 
fore him has coexisted innumerable times with the 
desire of drinking it. The state of mind, therefore, 
which constitutes the perception, induces, by the 
common influence of suggestion, that other state of 
mind which constitutes the desire, and the desire all 
those other states or motions which have been its 
usual attendants. 

This influence of habit, then, in increasing the 
tendency to certain motions, is not very difficult of 
explanation, without the necessity of having re- 
course to any principle of the mind distinct from 
that on which all our simple suggestions depend. 
If feelings tend to induce other feelings, in conse- 
quence of former proximity or coexistence, it would, 
indeed, be most wonderful if habitual tendencies 
were not produced. But the tendency to certain | 
actions is not merely increased ; the action itself, in 
cases of complicated motion, becomes easier. 

In what manner is this increased facility to be 
explained ? 


If any of you were to try, for the first time, any 
one of the wonderous feats of the circus,—vaulting, 
dancing on the rope, or some of the more difficult 
equestrian exercises,—there is very little reason to 
think that the individual, whatever general vigour 
and agility he might possess, would be successful ; 
and if he were so singularly fortunate as to perform 
the feat at all, there can be no doubt that he would 


~~ 
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perform it with great labour and comparative awk- 
wardness. A certain series of muscular contrac- 
tions, alone, are best fitted for producing a certain 
series of attitudes; and, though we may all have 
the muscles necessary for these particular attitudes, 
and the power of producing in them the requisite 
contractions, we have not, merely from the sight 
or conception of the particular attitude, a know- 
ledge either of the particular muscles that are to be 
moved, or of the particular degrees of motion that 
may be necessary. In our first attempts, accord- 
ingly, though we may produce a rude imitation of 
the motion which we wish to imitate, the imitation 
must still be a very rude one ;_ because, in our igno- 
rance of the particular muscles and particular quan- 
tities of contraction, we contract muscles which 
ought to have remained at rest, and contract those 
which ought to be contracted only in a certain de- 
gree, ina degree either greater or less than this 
middle point. By frequent repetition, however, we 
gradually learn and remedy our mistakes; but we 
acquire this knowledge very slowly, because we are 
not acquainted with the particular parts of our mus- 
cular frame, and with the particular state of the 
mind, necessary for producing the motion of a sin- 
gle muscle separately from the others with which it 
is combined. ‘The most skilful anatomist, there- 
fore, if he were to venture to make his appearance 
upon a tight-rope, would be in as great danger of 
falling as any of the mob, (who might gather around 
him, perhaps, in sufficient time at least to see him 
fall,) would be in his situation ; because, though he 
knows the various muscles of his frame, and even 
might be capable of foretelling what motions of 
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certain muscles would secure him in his perilous 
elevation, he is yet unacquainted with the separate 
states of mind that might instantly produce the de- 
sired limited motions of the desired muscles ; since 
these precise states of mind never have been a part 
of his former consciousness. 

But, though our command over our separate mus- 
cles is not a command which we can exercise with 
instant skill, and though it is, and must be at all 
times exercised by us blindly, without any accurate 
perception‘of the nice parts of the process that are 
going on within us at our bidding, we do certainly 
acquire this gradual skill. In the long series of trials, 
we find what volitions have produced an effect 
that resembles most the model which we have in 
view. Atalmost every repetition, either some mus- 
cle is left at rest, which was uselessly exerted be- 
fore, or the degree of contraction of the same mus- 
cles is brought nearer and nearer to the desired 
point ; till, at length, having found the particular 
volitions which produce the desired effect, we re- 
peat these frequently together, so that, on the ge- 
neral principles of suggestion, they arise together 
afterwards with little risk of the interference of any 
awkward incongruous volition which might disturb 
them, and destroy the beauty of the graceful move- 
ments, that seem now scarcely to require any ef- 
fort in the performer, but to be to him what the 
muscular motions necessary for simple walking or 
running are to us,—motions that, easy as they now 
seem to us all, were once learned by us as slowly, 
and with as many painful failures, as the more dif- 
ficult species of motions, which constitute their won- 
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derful art, were learned in maturer life by the rope- 
dancer and the juggler. 

The painfulness and labour of our frst efforts in 
such attempts, it must be remembered, do not arise 
merely from our bringing too many muscles into 
play, with the view of producing a certain definite 
effect ; but also, in a great measure, from the abso- 
lute necessity of bringing more into play than we 
intended, for the purpose of counteracting and re- 
medying the evil occasioned by former excess of 
motion. We lose our balance ; and, merely in con- 
sequence of this loss of exact equilibrium, we are 
obliged to perform certain other actions, not direct- 
ly to execute the particular movement originally 
intended by us, but simply to restore that equili- 
brium, without which it would be vain for us to at- 
tempt to execute it. All this unnecessary labour, 
—which is a mere waste of strength, and a painful 
waste of it,—is of course saved to us, when we have 
made sufficient progress to be able at least to keep 
our balance ; and the desired motion thus becomes 
easier in two ways, both positively, by our nearer 
approximation to that exact point of contraction 
which constitutes the perfect attitude, and, nega- 
tively, by the exclusion of those motions which our 
own awkwardness had rendered unavoidable. 

We have seen, then, in what manner, in confor- 
mity with that great principle of the mind consider- 
ed by us, the phenomena of our habitual actions 
may be explained, both in the increased tendency 


to such actions, and the increased facility of per- 
forming them. | 


I cannot quit the subject of our suggestions with- 
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out remarking the advantage which we derive from 
the accurate reference of these to laws of mind, 
that operate at the time of the suggestion only, and 
not to any previous mysterious union of the parts of 
the train,—in refuting the mechanical theories of 
association, and of thought and passion in general, 
which, in some degree in all ages, but especially 
since the publication of the work of Dr Hartley, 
have so unfortunately seduced philosophers from 
the proper province of intellectual analysis, to em- 
ploy themselves in fanciful comparisons of the af- 
fections of matter and mind, and at length to con- 
ceive that they had reduced all the phenomena of 
‘mind to corpuscular motions. The very use of the 
term association has, unquestionably, m this respect, 
been of material disadvantage ; and the opinion, 
which it seems to involve, of the necessity of some 
connecting process, prior to suggestion, some co- 
existence of perceptions, linked, as it were, toge- 
ther, by a common tie, has presented so many ma-— 
terial analogies, that the mind which adopted it 
would very naturally become more ready to adopt 
that general materialism, which converts perception 
and passion, and the remembrances of these, into 
states of sensorial particles, more easily produced, 
as more frequently produced before, in the same 
manner as a tree bends most readily in the direc- 
tion in which it has most frequently yielded to the 
storm. Had the attention been fixed less on the 
suggestions of grosser contiguity, than on the more 
refined suggestions of analogy or contrast, or on 
those which arise from the perception of objects 
seen for the first time,—the analogy of all the in- 
ereased flexibilities of matter would have been less 
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apt to occur, or, at least, its influence would have 
been greatly lessened ; and the readers of many of 
those romances, which call themselves systems of 
intellectual philosophy, would have viewed, with 
astonishment, the hypotheses of sensorial motions, 
and currents of animal spirits, and furrows in the 
brain, and vibrations, and miniature vibrations, 
which false views of the mere time of association, 
in a connecting process of some sort prior to sug- 
gestion, have made them, in many cases, too ready 
to embrace. 


It is chiefly in the southern part of the island 
that the hypothesis of Dr Hartley has met with 
followers ; and his followers have generally been ex- 
travagant admirers of his philosophical genius, which 
I own, seems to me to be very opposite to the ge- 
nius of sound philosophy. That there is consider: 
able acuteness, however, displayed in his work, and 
that it contains some successful analyses of complex 
feelings, I am far from denying; and, as intellec- 
tual science consists so much in the analysis of the 
complex phenomena of thought, its influence, in this 
respect, has unquestionably been of service, in pro- 
moting that spirit of inquiry, which, in a science 
that presents no attraction to the senses, is so easily 
laid asleep, or at least so readily acquiesces, as if to 
justify its indolence, in the authority of great names, 
and of all that is ancient in error and venerable in 
absurdity. But, though the influence of his philo- 
sophy may have been of service in this respect, the 
advantage which has perhaps flowed from it in this 
way must have been inconsiderable compared with 
the great evil which has unquestionably flowed from 
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it in another way, by leading the inquirer to acqui- 
esce in remote analogies, and to adopt explanations 
and arrangements of the phenomena of mind,—not 
as they agree with the actual phenomena, but as 
they chance to agree with some supposed pheno- 
mena of our material part. Dr Hartley, indeed, 
does not consider materialism as a necessary conse- 
quence of his theory. He does not say that the 
vibrations and vibratiuncles of the medullary parts 
of the sensorium constitute the very sensations and 
passions, but merely that they are changes necessary 
to every mental affection. Yet, by adopting a sup- 
posed analogy of a particular species of motion, as 
common to all the intellectual functions, and thus 
imposing the necessity of finding, or attempting to 
find, in every case, some exact correspondence of 
the mental phenomena, with the varieties and com- 
binations of this particular species of motion, he 
has done as much to distract the attention of the 
intellectual inquirer as if he had made all the phe- | 
nomena to consist of this particular motion ; and, 
without contending for materialism, or even believ- 
ing in materialism, has produced this belief in the 
minds of those who have adopted his general sys- 
tem, as effectually as if he had himself believed and 
contended that the soul is a cube or a cone, or some 
irregular solid of many sides. 

If we admit—as in sound philosophy it is impos- 
sible not to admit—the existence of mind as a sub- 
stance not cubical, conical, nor of many sides, regu- 
lar or irregular, but one and simple, different from 
matter, and capable, by the affections of which it is 
susceptible, of existing in all those various states 
which constitute the whole history of our life, as 
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sentient, and intelligent, and moral beings, though 
we must allow that its sense of external things, and 
perhaps some of its other susceptibilities, require 
certain previous sensorial changes or affections, not 
for constituting its feelings, but merely for giving 
occasion to them as any other cause gives occasion 
to any other effect ;—there is no reason for believ- 
ing that such changes of the material organs are 
necessary for every feeling or affection of the mind, 
even as the mere occasions on which the feelings 
arise. ‘Though we were to admit this necessity, 
however, without any reason for admitting it, and 
were to think ourselves obliged, therefore, to have 
recourse to some analogy of matter, we must still 
reject the hypothesis of vibrations; since of all the 
corporeal changes that could be imagined, in the 
soft medullary matter of the brain and nerves, vi- 
brations seem the least likely,—certainly, at least, 
the worst fitted for marking accurately the nice dis- 
tinctions of things. Indeed it has always seemed 
to me peculiarly wonderful that such an hypothesis 
should have been formed by a physician, to whom 
the structure of the brain and its appendages must 
have been familiar. If we wished to have a sub- 
stance that should damp and deaden every species 
of vibration, so as to prevent a single vibration from 
being accurately transmitted, it would not be very 
easy to find one better suited for this purpose than 
that soft pulpy matter which is supposed, by Dr 
Hartley, to transmit, with most exact fidelity, all the 
nicest divisions of infinitesimal vibratiuncles. 

Of the system of vibrations and vibratiuncles, 
which has now fallen into merited disrepute even 
with those who are inclined, in other respects, to 
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hold in very high estimation the merits of Hart- 
ley, as an intellectual analyst, it is scarcely neces- 
sary to offer any serious confutation. ‘The very pri- 
mary facts of association- or suggestion on which 
the whole of his metaphysical system is founded 
have always appeared to me a sufficient confutation 
of that very hypothesis which is adduced to explain 
them ; and as these are his favourite phenomena, 
on which he constantly insists, they may fairly be 
taken as the most suitable instances in which to 
examine the force of the analogy which he wishes 
to establish. ‘Though the sensorium, then, were 
allowed to be, in almost every circumstance, the 
very opposite of what it is—to be finely elastic 
and composed of chords, adapted in the best pos- 
sible manner for the nicest differences of vibrations ; 
and though varieties, in the mere times of vibration 
of the same strings, were allowed to be sufficient 
for explaining all the infinite diversities of sensa- 
tion ; still the influence of that very association on - 
which Hartley founds so much, would remain wholly 
unexplained. We may suppose, indeed, any two 
of these chords, from accidental simultaneous im- 
pulse, to have vibrated together ; but this can be 
no reason, even though the accidental concurrence 
of vibrations should have taken place one thousand 
times at the same moment, that there should be 
any greater tendency in the second chord than there 
was originally, to vibrate, without a repetition of 
the primary impulse, in consequence of the mere 
vibration of the first. If the chords, or series of 
vibratory particles, still retain the same length and 
tension, the motion of the second may indeed be 
allowed to be producible indirectly, by an impulse 
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given only to the first, if the strings truly harmo- 
nize; but in this case the motion of the second must 
have been produced in like manner, originally, by 
the first vibrations of the other, when external force 
was applied to it alone; and, if the two series of 
vibratory particles be of such a kind as not to har- 
monize, a thousand accidental -coexistences or suc- 
cessions of their vibrations cannot make them har- 
monize more than at first. Association, therefore, 
or habit, on such an hypothesis, would not be ne- 
cessary to account for phenomena which must have 
taken place equally by the mere laws of harmonics, 
without association. If the sight of a pictured rose 
recal to me its fragrance, or the fragrance of a rose 
_ in the dark recal to me its form and colour, it is a 
proof that the sensorial chords, of which the vibra- 
tions give rise to these conceptions, are of such a 
length as to harmonize, and to admit, therefore, of 
joint vibration from a single impulse. But in this 
case it is surely unnecessary that both the sight and 
smell should ever have existed before. Though I 
had never seen a rose, the mere smell of one in the 
dark should have brought before me instantly the 
form and colour which I never had beheld, because 
it should instantly have produced this particular 
corresponding vibration in the harmonizing strings ; 
and, though I had never enjoyed its delightful fra- 
grance, the mere picture of the flower on paper or 
canvass should have given me, in the very instant, 
by a similar correspondence of vibration, the know- 
ledge of its odour. 

All this, it may perhaps be said, would be very 
true, if the vibrations, of which metaphysical phy- 
siologists speak, were meant in their common phy- 
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sical sense. But if they are not used in their com- 
mon physical sense, what is it that they are intended 
to denote ? and why is not the precise difference 
pointed out? Nothing can be simpler than the 
meaning of the term vibration—an alternate ap- 
proach and retrocession of a series of particles; and. 
if this particular species of motion be not meant, it 
is certainly most absurd to employ the term, when 
another term could have been adopted or invented 
without risk of error; at at least to employ it with- 
out stating what is distinctly meant by it, as differ- 
ent from the other vibrations of which we are ac- 
customed to speak. If it be not understood in its 
usual meaning, and if no other meaning be assigned 
to the term, the hypothesis, which expresses nothing 
that can be understood, has not even the scanty 
glory of being an hypothesis. The same phenomena 
might, with as much philosophic accuracy, be as- 
cribed to any other fanciful term—to the Entelecheia 
of Aristotle, or to the Abracadabra of the Cabalists. 
Indeed, they might be ascribed to either of these 
magnificent words with greater accuracy, because, 
though the words might leave us as ignorant as be- 
fore, they at least would not communicate to us any 
notion positively false. ‘There is certainly very little 
resemblance of memory to an effervescence, yet we 
might theorize as justly in ascribing memory to an 
effervescence as to a vibration, if we be allowed to 
understand both terms in a sense totally different 
from the common use, without even expressing what 
that different sense is; and if the followers of Hart- 
ley, in preferring vibratiuncles to little effervescen- 
ces, profess to understand the term vibration as it 
is commonly understood, and to apply to the phe- 
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nomena of association the common laws of vibrating 
chords, they must previously undertake to show that 
the phenomena of musical chords, on which they 
found their hypothesis, are the reverse of what they 
are known to be,—that strings of such a length and 
tension as to harmonize, are not originally capable 
of receiving vibrations from the motions of each 
other, but communicate their vibrations mutually 
only after they have repeatedly been touched to- 
gether,—and that musical chords, of such a length 
and tension as to be absolutely discordant, acquire 
notwithstanding, when frequently touched with a 
bow or the finger, a tendency to harmonize, and at 
length vibrate together at the mere touch of one of 
them. Then, indeed, when the tendencies to vibra- 
tory motion are shown to be precisely the reverse 
of what they are, the phenomena of suggestion 
might find some analogy in the phenomena of vi- 
bration ; but, knowing what we know of musical 
chords, it is impossible to bring their phenomena to 
bear, in the slightest degree, on the phenomena of 
association, unless, indeed, by convincing us that, 
little as we know positively of the mysterious prin- 
ciple of suggestion, we may at least negatively have 
perfect knowledge that it is not a vibration or a vi- 
bratiuncle. 
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LECTURE XLIV. 


ON THE INFLUENCE OF PARTICULAR SUGGESTIONS 
ON THE INTELLECTUAL AND MORAL CHARACTER. 


GENTLEMEN, having now endeavoured to lay be- 
fore you, and explain, as far as the limited nature 
of these Lectures allows, the general phenomena 
which flow from the principle of Simple Suggestion, 
I shall conclude this part of my Course with some 
remarks on the Influence of Particular Associations 
on the Intellectual and Moral Character. The 
speculation, if we had leisure to enter upon it fully, 
would be one of the most extensive and interesting 
in the whole field of philosophic inquiry. But so 
many other subjects demand our attention, that a 
few slight notices ‘are all which my limits at pre- 
sent permit. 

In these remarks I use the familiar term associa- 
tions for its convenient brevity, as expressive of the 
suggestions that arise from former coexistence or 
successions of feelings, with perfect confidence that 
you can no longer be in any danger of attaching to 
it erroneous notions, as if it implied some mysteri- 
ous process of union of the feelings suggesting and 
suggested, or any other influence than that which, 
at the moment of suggestion, certain feelings have 
as relative, (our proximate feelings among the rest, ) 
to suggest other correlative feelings. 
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In this tendency to mutual suggestion, which 
arises from the relation of former proximity, there 
is not a single perception, or thought, or emotion of 
man, and consequently not an object around him, 
that is capable of acting on his senses, which may 
not have influence on the whole future character of 
his mind, bymodifying, for ever after, insome great- 
erorless degree, those complex feelings of good and 
evil, by which his passions are excited or animated, 
and those complex opinions of another sort, which 
his understanding mayrashly form from partial views 
of the moment, or adopt as rashly from others, with- 
out examination. The influence is a most power- 
ful one, in all its varieties, and is unquestionably 
not the less powerful, when it operates, for being 
in most cases altogether unsuspected. It has been 
attempted to reduce to classes the sources of our 
various prejudices, those idols of the tribe, and of 
the cave, and of the forum, and of the theatre, as 
Lord Bacon has quaintly characterized them. But, 
since every event that befalls us may add, to the 
circumstances which accidentally accompany it, 
some permanent impression of pleasure or pain, of 
satisfaction or disgust, it must never be forgotten 
that the enumeration of the prejudices, even of a 
single individual, must, if it be accurate, compre- 
hend the whole history of his life, and that the enu- 
meration of the sources of prejudice in mankind, 
must be, like the celebrated work of an ancient na- 
turalist, as various as nature herself, “ tam varium 
quam natura ipsa.”’ It is not on their truth alone, 
that even the justest opinions have depended. for 
their support ; for even truth itself may, relatively 
to the individual, and is, relatively to all, in in- 
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fancy, and, to the greater number of mankind for 
life, a prejudice into which they are seduced by 
affection or example, precisely in the same way, as, 
on so many other occasions, they are seduced into 
error. Could we look back upon the history of our 
mind, it would be necessary, in estimating the in- 
fluence of an opinion, to consider as often the lips 
from which it fell, as the certainty of the opinion 
itself, or perhaps even to take into account some 
accidental circumstance of pleasure or good for- 
tune, which dispelled for a moment our usual ob- 
stinacy. We may have reasoned justly on a parti- 
cular subject for life, because, at some happy mo- 
ment, 


Perhaps Prosperity becalm‘d our* breast ; 
Perhaps the wind just shifted from the East. 


I have already alluded to the influence of pro- 
fessional habits, in modifying the train of thought ; 
and the observation of the still greater influence, ~ 
which they exercise, in attaching undue importance 
to particular sets of opinions, is probably as ancient 
as the division of professions. ‘The sciences may, 
in like manner, be considered as speculative profes- 
sions ; and the exclusive student of any one of these 
is liable to a similar undue preference of that par- 
ticular department of philosophy which afforded 
the truths that astonished and delighted him in his 
entrance on the study, or raised him afterwards to 
distinction by discoveries of his own. We know 


* His.—Orig. | 
+ Pope’s Moral Essays, Ep. II, 
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our own internal enjoyments ; but we have no mode 
of discovering the internal enjoyments of others ; 
and a study, therefore, on which we have never 
entered, unless its ultimate utility be very appa- 
rent, presents to our imagination only the difficul- 
ties that are to oppose us, which are always more 
immediately obvious to our thought than the plea- 
sure to which these very difficulties give rise. But 
the remembrance of our own past studies, is the 
remembrance of many hours of delight ; and even’ 
the difficulties which it brings before us, are diffi- 
culties overcome. The mere determination of the 
mind, therefore, in early youth, to a particular 
profession or speculative science,—though it may 
have arisen from accidental circumstances, or pa- 
rental persuasion only, and not in the slightest de- 
gree from any preference or impulse of genius at 
the time, is thus sufficient, by the elements which 
it cannot fail to mingle in all our complex concep- 
tions and desires, to impress for ever after the in- 
tellectual character, and to bend it, perhaps, from 
that opposite direction into which it would natu- 
rally have turned. It has been said, that Heaven, 
which gave great qualities only to a small number 
of its favourites, gave vanity to all, asa full com- 
pensation ; and the proud and exclusive preference 
which attends any science or profession, hurtful as 
it certainly is, in preventing just views, and im- 
peding general acquirements, has at least the ad- 
vantage of serving, in some measure, like this uni- 
versal vanity, to comfort for the loss of that wider 
knowledge, which, in far the greater number of 
cases, must be altogether beyond attainment. The 
geometer, who, on returning a tragedy of Racine, 
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which he had been requested to read, and which he 
had perused accordingly with most faithful labour, 
asked, with astonishment, what it was intended to 
demonstrate? and the arithmetician, who, during 
the performance of Garrick, in one of his most pa- 
thetic characters, employed himself in counting the 
words and syllables which that great actor uttered, 
only did, in small matters, what we are, every hour, 
in the habit of doing, in affairs of much more seri- 
ous importance. 

How much of what is commonly called genius, 
—or, at least, how much of the secondary direc- 
tion of genius, which marks its varieties, and gives 
it a specific distinctive character,—depends on ac- 
cidents of the slightest kind, that modify the gene- 
ral tendencies of suggestion, by the peculiar live- 
liness which they give to certain trains of thought ; 
I am aware, indeed, that, in cases of this sort, we 
may often err,—and that we probably err, to a cer- 
tain extent, in the greater number of them,—in- 
ascribing to the accident, those mental peculiari- 
ties, which existed before it unobserved, and which 
would afterwards, as original tendencies, have de- 
veloped themselves, in any circumstances in which 
the individual might have been placed; but the in- 
fluence of circumstances, though apt to be magni- 
fied, is not on that account the less real; and though 
we may sometimes err, therefore, as to the parti- 
cular examples, we cannot err as to the general in- 
fluence itself. We are told, in the life of Chatter- 
ton, that, in his early boyhood, he was reckoned 
of very dull intellect, till he “ fell in love,” as his 
mother expressed it, with the illuminated capitals 
of an old musical manuscript in French, from which 
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she taught him his letters ; and a black-letter Bible 
was the book from which she afterwards taught him 
to read. It is impossible to think of the subsequent 
history of this wonderful young man, without tra- 
cing a probable connexion of those accidental cir- 
cumstances, which could not fail to give a peculiar 
importance to certain conceptions, with the cha- 
racter of that genius, which was afterwards to make 
grey-headed erudition bend before it, and to asto- 
nish at least all those on whom it did not impose. 

The illustrious French naturalist Adanson, was 
in very early life distinguished by his proficiency in 
classical studies. In his first years at college, he ob- 
tained the highest prizes in Greek and Latin poetry, 
on which occasion he was presented with the works 
of Pliny and Aristotle. The interest which such a 
circumstance could not fail to give to the works of 
these ancient inquirers into nature, led him to pay 
so much attention to the subjects of which they 
treated, that when he was scarcely thirteen years of 
age, he wrote some valuable notes, on the volumes 
that had been given to reward his studies of a differ- 
ent kind. 

Vaucanson, the celebrated mechanician,—who, 
i every thing which did not relate to his art, 
showed so much stupidity, that it has been said of 
him, that he was as much a machine as any of the 
machines which he made,—happened, when a boy, 
to be long and frequently shut up in a room, in 
which there was nothing but a clock, which, there- 
fore, as the only object of amusement, he occupied 
himself with examining, so as at last to discover the 
connexion and uses of its parts; and the construc. 
tion of machines was afterwards his constant delight 
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and occupation. I might refer to the biography of 
many other eminent men, for multitudes of similar 
incidents, that appear to correspond, with an exact- 
ness more than accidental, with the striking pecu- 
liarities of character afterwards displayed by them ; 
and it is not easy to say, if we could trace the pro- 
gress of genius from its first impressions, how very 
few circumstances of little apparent moment might 
have been sufficient,—by the new suggestions to 
which they would have given rise, and the new 
complex feelings produced,—to change the gene- 
ral tendencies that were afterwards to mark it with 
its specific character. 

Indeed, since all the advantages of scientific and 
elegant education must, philosophically, be consi- 
dered only as accidental circumstances, we have, in 
the splendid powers which these advantages of mere 
culture seem to evolve, as contrasted with the pow- 
ers that lie dormant in the mass of mankind, a strik- 
ing proof how necessary the influence of circum- 
stances is for the developement of those magnifi- 
cent suggestions which give to genius its glory and 
its very name. 

If the associations and consequent complex feel- 
ings, which we derive from the accidental impres- 
sion of external things, or which we form to our- 
~ selves by our exclusive studies and occupations, have 
a powerful influence on our intellectual character, 
those which are transmitted to us from other minds 
are not less powerful. We continue to think and 
feel as our ancestors have thought and felt ; so true, 
in innumerable cases, is the observation, that ** men 
make up their principles by inheritance, and defend 
them as they would their estates, because they are 
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born heirs to them.” It has been justly said, that 
it is difficult to regard that as an evil which has 
been long done, and that there are many great and 
excellent things, which we never think of doing, 
merely because no one has done them before us. 
This subjection of the soul to former usage, till 
roused by circumstances of more than common en- 
ergy, is like the imertia that retains bodies in the 
state in which they happen to be, till some foreign 
force operate to suspend their motion or their rest. 
And it is well, upon the whole, that, in the ereat 
concerns of life,—those which relate, not to spe- 
culative science, but to the direct happiness of na- 
tions,—this intellectual inertia subsists. The diffi- 
culty of moving the multitude, though it may often 
be the unfortunate cause of preventing benefits 
which they might readily receive, still has the im- 
portant advantage of allowing time for reflection, 
before their force, which is equally irresistible for 
their self-destruction as for their preservation, could 
be turned to operate greatly to their own prejudice. 
The restless passions of the individual innovator, 
man, thus find an adequate check in the general 
principles of mankind. The same power who has 
balanced the causes of action and repose in the ma- 
terial world, has mingled them, with equal skill, in 
the intellectual ; and, in the one as much as in the 
other, the very irregularities that seem, at first sight, 
to lead to the destruction of that beautiful system 
of which they are a part, are found to have in them- 
selves the cause that leads them again, from appa- 
rent confusion, into harmony and order. 

But though, in affairs which concern immediate- 
ly the peace and happiness of society, it is of impor- 
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tance, that there should be, in those who lead, and 
still more in those who follow, some considerable 
obstinacy of attachment to ancient usage, this does 
not apply to the speculative sciences, in which error 
does not extend in its consequences beyond the self- 
illusion of those who embrace it. Yet the history 
of science, for a long series of ages,—if the science 
of those ages can be said to afford a subject of his- 
tory,—exhibits a devotion to ancient opinion more 
obstinately zealous than that which marks the con- 
temporary narrative of domestic usages or political 
events. To improve, in some respects, the happi- 
ness of a nation, though it was indeed a difficult, 
and perilous, and rare attempt, was not absolutely 
impious. But what a spectacle of more hopeless 
slavery is presented to us in those long ages of the 
despotism of authority, when Aristotle was every 
thing, and reason nothing, and when the crime of 
daring to be wiser, was the worst species of treason, 
and almost of impiety ; though it must be owned, 
that this rebellion against the right divine of autho- 
rity, was not a guilt of very frequent occurrence. 


«¢ With ensigns wide unfurl’d 
She rode, triumphant, o’er the vanquish’d world, 
Fierce nations own’d her unresisted might : 
And all was ignorance, and all was night.” 


It is at least as melancholy as it is ludicrous, to 
read the decree, which was passed, so late as the 
year 1624, by the Parliament of Paris, in favour 
of the doctrines of Aristotle, in consequence of the 
rashness of three unfortunate philosophers, who were 
accused of having ventured on certain theses, that 
implied a want of due respect for his sovereign infal- 
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libility. In this, all persons were prohibited, under 
pain of death, (a peine de la vie,) from holding or 
teaching any maxim against the ancient and ap- 
proved authors, (contre les. anciens auteurs et ap- 
prouvés.) In this truly memorable edict, the Par- 
liament seem to have taken for their model the Jet. 
ters patent, as they were termed, which, about a 
century before, had been issued against Peter Ra- 
mus, by Francis the First, a sovereign who, for the 
patronage which he gave to literature, obtained the 
name of protector of letters ; but who, as has been 
truly said, was far from being the protector of rea- 
son. Yet this proclamation, which condemns the 
writings of Ramus for the enormous guilt of an at- 
tempted improvement in dialectics, and which pro- 
hibits him, ‘under pain of corporal punishment, from 
uttering any more slanderous invectives against 
Aristotle, and other ancient authors received and 
approved,” professes, in its preamble, to have been 
issued by the monarch from his great desire for the 
progress of science and sound literature in France. 
“This philosophy of Aristotle, so dear to our kings, 
and to our ancient parliaments,” says D’ Alembert, 
‘did not always enjoy the same gracious favour 
with them, even in times of superstition and igno- 
rance. It is true, that the reasons for which it was 
sometimes proscribed were very worthy of the pe- 
riod. In the early part of the thirteenth century, 
the works of this philosopher were burnt at Paris, 
and prohibited, under pain of excommunication, from 
being read or preserved, * because they gave occa- 
sion to new heresies,’ It thus appears,” he conti- 
nues, ‘ that there is really no sort of folly into 
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which the philosophy of Aristotle has not led our 
good ancestors.” 

Such is the sway of long-established veneration 
over our judgment, even in the province of severer 
science. ‘The influence which the authority of anti- 
quity exercises over our taste is not less remarkable. 
‘¢ What beauty,” it has been said, ‘‘ would not think 
herself happy, if she could inspire her lover with a 
passion as lively and tender as that with which an 
ancient Greek or Roman inspires his respectful com- 
mentator ?”? We laugh at the absurdity of Dacier, 
one of those most adoring commentators, who, in 
comparing the excellence of Homer and Virgil, 
could seriously say, that the poetry of the one was 
a thousand years more beautiful than the poetry of 
the other; and yet, in the judgments which we are 
in the habit of forming, or, at least, of passively 
adopting, there is often no small portion of this 
chronological estimation. ‘The prejudice for anti- 
quity is itself very ancient, says La Motte; and it: 
is amusing, at the distance of so many hundred 
years, to find the same complaint, of undue par- 
tiality to the writers of other ages, brought forward 
against their contemporaries by those authors, whom 
we are now disposed to consider as too highly esti- 
mated by our own contemporaries on that very ac- 
count. 

How many are there, who willingly join in ex- 
pressing veneration for works, which they would 
think it a heavy burthen to read from beginning 
to end! Indeed, this very circumstance, when the 
_ fame of an author has been well established, rather 
adds to his reputation than diminishes it ; because 
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the languor of a work, of course, cannot be felt 
by those who never take the trouble of perusing it, 
and its imperfections are not criticised, as they 
otherwise would be, because they must be remark- 
ed before they can be pointed out, while the more 
striking beauties, which have become traditionary 
in quotation, are continually presented to the mind. 
There is much truth, therefore, in the principle, 
whatever injustice there may be in the application, 
of the sarcasm of Voltaire, on the Italian poet 
Dante, that ‘his reputation will now continually be 
growing greater and greater, because there is now 
nobody who reads him.” 

It is not merely the prejudice of authority, how- 
ever, which leads our taste to form disproportionate 
judgments. It is governed by the same accidental 
associations of every kind, of which I have already 
spoken, as giving a specific direction to genius. It 
is not easy to say, how much the simple tale and 
ballad of our infancy, or innumerable other circum- 
stances still less important of our early life, may 
have tended to modify our general sense of the 
beautiful, as it is displayed even in the most splen- 
did of those works of genius which fix our maturer 
admiration. Butas this part of my subject is again 
to come before us, I shall not dwell on it any longer 
at present. 


At is not in particular details, however, like those 
which have been now submitted to you, that the in- 
fluence of association on the intellectual character 
is best displayed. It is in taking the ageregate of 
all the circumstances, physical. and moral, in the 
climate, and manners, and institutions of a people. 

VOL. II. pd 
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« There Industry and Gain their vigils keep, 
Command the waves, and tame the unwilling deep ; 
Here Force, and hardy deeds of blood prevail ; 
There languid Pleasure sighs in every gale.’’* 


The character and turn of thought, which we attach, 
in imagination, to the satrap of a Persian court, toa 
citizen of Athens, and to a rude inhabitant of anci- 
ent Sarmatia, are as distinct as the names which we 
affix to their countries. I need not enter into the 
detail of circumstances which may be supposed to 
have concurred in the production of each of these 
distinct characters. It will be sufficient to take the 
Athenian for an example, and to think of the cir- 
cumstances in which he was placed. I borrow a de- 
scription of these from an eloquent French writer. 
« Among the Greeks, wherever the eyes were 
cast, there monuments of glory were to be found. 
The streets, the temples, the galleries, the porticos, 
all gave lessons to the citizens. Every where the 
people recognized the images of its great men ; and, 
beneath the purest sky, in the most beautiful fields, 
amid groves and sacred forests, and the most brilli- 
ant festivals of a splendid religion—surrounded with 
a crowd of artists, and orators, and poets, who all 
painted, or modelled, or celebrated, or sang their 
compatriot heroes,—marching as it were to the en- 
chanting sounds of poetry and music, that were ant- 
mated with the same spirit,—the Greeks, victorious 
and free, saw, and felt, and breathed nothing but 
the intoxication of glory and immortality."t 


' : 


* Gray on the Alliance of Education and Government, v. 
AQV—45. + : 
+ Thomas. 
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‘* Hence flourish’d Greece, and hence a race of men, 
As Gods by conscious future times adored ; 

In whom each virtue wore a smiling air, | 

Each science shed o’er life a friendly light, 

Each art was nature.”* 


How admirably does the eloquent writer, from 
whom I have just quoted, express the peculiar ef- 
fect of a popular constitution, in giving animation 
to the efforts of the orator ;—and if oratory were 
all which rendered a people happy, and not rather 
those equal laws, and that calm security, which 
render oratory almost useless, how enviable would 
be that state of manners which he pictures! 

‘In the ancient republics,” he observes, “ elo- 
quence made a part of the constitution. It was it 
which enacted and abolished laws, which ordered 
war, which caused armies to march, which led on 
the citizens to fields of battle, and consecrated their 
ashes, when they perished-in the combat. It was 
it which from the tribune kept watch against ty- 
rants, and brought from afar, to the ears of the citi- 
zens, the sound of the chains which were menacing 
them. In republics, eloquence was a sort of spec- 
tacle. Whole days were spent by the people, in 
listening to their orators,—as if the necessity of 
feeling some emotion were an appetite of their very 
nature. ‘he republican’orator, therefore, was not 
a mere measurer of words, for the amusement of a 
circle, or a small society. Hewas a man, to whom 
Nature had given an inevitable empire. He was 
the defender of a nation,—its sovereign,—its mas- 


* Thomson’s Liberty, Part II. v. 175—179, 
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ter. It was he who made the enemies of his coun- 
try tremble. Philip, who could not subdue Greece 
as long as Demothenes breathed,—Philip, who at 
Cheronea had conquered an army of Athenians, 
but who had not conquered Athens, while Demos- 
theneswas one of its citizens—that this Demothenes, 
so terrible to him, might be given up, offered a city 
in exchange. He gave twenty thousand of his sub- 
jects, to purchase such an enemy.” 

‘¢ Oratori clamore plausuque opus est, et velut 
quodam theatro; qualia quotidie antiquis oratori- 
bus contingebant ; cum tot pariter ac tam nobiliter 
forum coartarint ; cum clientele quoque, et tribus, 
et muvicipiorum.legationes, ac partes Italie, peri- 
clitantibus assisterent ; cum, in plerisque judiciis 
crederet populus Romanus, sua interesse, quod ju- 
dicaretur.” 

In situations like these, who can doubt of the 
powerful influence which the concurrence of so 
many vivid perceptions and emotions must have 
had in directing the associations, and, in a great 
measure, the whole intellectual and moral character, 
of the young minds that witnessed and partook of 
this general enthusiasm ?—an enthusiasm that never 
can be felt in those happier constitutions, in which 
the fortunes of individuals, and the tranquillity and 
the very existence of a state, are not left to the ca- 
price of momentary passion. ‘‘ Nec tanti Reipub- 
licaee Gracchorum eloquentia fuit, ut pateretur et 
leges.” 


Of the influence of association on the moral cha- 
racter of man, the whole history of our race, when 
we compare the vices and virtues of ages and na- 
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tions with each other, is but one continued though 
varied display. We speak of the prevailing man: 
ners and dispositions, not merely of savage and civi- 
lized life in their extremes, but of progressive stages 
of barbarism and civilization, with terms of distinc- 
tion, almost as clear and definite, as when we speak 
of the changes which youth and age produce in the 
same individual ; not that we believe men in these 
different stages of society to be born with different 
natural propensities, which expand themselves into 
the diversities afterwards observed, but because 
there appears to us to be a sufficient source of all 
these diversities in the circumstances in which man 
is placed—in the elementaryideas and feelings which 
opposite states of society afford, for those intimate, 
and perhaps indissoluble complexities of thought 
and passion, that are begun in infancy, and conti- 
nually multiplied in the progress of life. To bring 
together, in one spectacle, the inhabitants of the 
wild, of the rude village, and of the populous city, 
would be to present so many living monuments of 
the dominion of that principle which has been the 
subject of our investigation. 

When we descend, from the diversities of nation- 
al character, to the details of private life, we find 
the elements of the power which produced those 
great results. It has been said, that the example, 
which it is most easy to follow, is that of happiness ; 
and the happiness, which is constantly before us, is 
that to which our early wishes may be expected to 
turn. We readily acquire, therefore, the desires 
and passions of those who surround us from our 
birth ; because we consider that as happiness, which 
they consider as happiness. There may be vice in 
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this indeed, and vice, which, in other circumstances, 
we should readily have perceived; but it is the vice 
of those who have relieved our earliest wants, and 
whose caresses and soothings, long before we were 
able to make any nice discriminations, have produ- 
ced that feeling of love, which commends to us 
every thing, that forms a part of the unanalysed re- 
membrance of our parents and friends. Even in 
more advanced life, it is not easy to love a guilty 
person, and to feel the same abhorrence of guilt ; 
though vice and virtue have been previously distin- 
guished in our thought with accuracy :—and there- 
fore, in periods of savage or dissolute manners, and 
at an age, when the ideas of virtue and vice are ob- 
scure, and no analysis has yet been made of com- 
plex emotions, it is not wonderful that the child, 
whose parents are, perhaps, his only objects of love, 
should resemble them still more in disposition than 
in countenance. 


«« Here vice begins then: At the gate of life,— 
Ere the young multitude to divers roads 

Part, like fond pilgrims on a journey unknown, 
Sits Fancy, deep enchantress ; and to each, 
With kind maternal looks, presents her bow], 

A potent beverage. Heedless they comply: 
Till the whole soul, from that mysterious draught 
Is tinged, and every transient thought imbibes 
Of gladness or disgust, desire or fear, 

One home-bred colour.”* 


It would, indeed, be top much to say, that the vir- 
tues of their offspring are comprehended in the vir- 
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tues of the parents, as the embryo blossom in the 
seed from which it is to spring; but, at least, it 
may be truly said, that the parental virtues are not 
more a source of happiness to the child, than they 
are a source of moral inspiration; and that the 
most heroic benevolence of him, to whose glory every 
voice is joining in homage, may often be nothing 
more than the developement of that humbler virtue 
which smiled upon his infancy,—and which listens 
to the praise with a joy that is altogether unconscious 
of the merit which it might claim. 

When the passion of ambition begins to operate, 
the principle which we are considering acquires 
more than double energy. Each individual is then 
governed, not merely by his own associations, but 
by the whole associations of the individuals sur- 
rounding him, that seem to be transferred, as it 
were, to his breast. He seeks distinction, and he 
seeks that species of distinction which is to make 
him honourable in their eyes. He is guided, there- 
fore, by views of good, which have been the gra- 
dual growth in the nation, of circumstances that 
might perhaps never have affected him personally, 
and he acts, accordingly, not as he would have act- 
ed, but as it is the fashion of the time to act. To 
be informed of the circumstances which, among the 
leading orders of society, are reckoned glorious or 
disgraceful, would be to know, with almost accu- 
rate foresight, the national character of the genera- 
tion that is merely rising into life; if it were not 
for those occasional sudden revolutions of manners, 
produced by the shock of great political events, or 
the energies of some extraordinary mind ; though, 
even then, the associating principle, in changing its 
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direction, is far from losing any part of its efficacy. 
More than half of the excessive austerity of man- 
ners, in the time of Cromwell, was produced by the 
same passion which, after the restoration of Charles, 
produced perhaps an equal proportion of the dissi- 
pation and general profligacy of that licentious and 
disgraceful reign. A very few words of ridicule, 
if they have become fashionable, may render virtue 
more than a man of ordinary timidity can venture 
to profess or practise ; and the evil which hypocri- 
sy has done in the world, has not arisen so much 
from the distrust which it has produced of the ap- 
pearances of morality, as from the opportunity 
which it has afforded to the profligate of fixing that 
name on the real sanctity of virtue and religion, 
and of thus terrifying the inconsiderate into a dis- 
play of vices which otherwise they would have 
hated, and blushed to embrace. 

What irresistible effect in the rejection of opi- 
nions, has been produced by the terms of contempt 
that have been affixed to them, sometimes from ac- 
cidental circumstances, and still more frequently 
from intentional malice, and which have continued 
ever after to associate with the opinions an igno- 
miny which did not belong to them! ‘The most 
powerful of all persecution has often been not the 
axe and the faggot, but the mere invention of a 
name. ‘To this sort of persecution all our passions 
lend themselves readily, because, though we may 
be quite unable to understand the distinctions which 
have given rise to opposite names,—and though 
often there may be no real distinction beyond the. 
name itself,—we are all capable of understanding 
that a name which does not include our own sect or 
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patty, implies an opposition to us of some kind or 
other ; and we have all vanity enough to feel such 
a difference of sentiment,—though it may be on sub- 
jects which neither we nor our opponents compre- 
hend,—to be an implied accusation of error, and 
therefore an insult to the dignity of our own opi- 
nion. In the history of ecclesiastical and civil af- 
fairs, what crowds of heretics and political parti- 
zans do we find whom the change of a few letters 
of the alphabet would have converted into friends, 
or have reversed their animosities ; and many Ho- 
moousians, and Homoiousians, and Tories and 
Whigs, have reciprocally hated each other, who, 
but for the invention of the names, would never 
have known that they differed ! 

It would be but a small evil if the vices of the 
great were confined to that splendid circle which 
they fill. But how difficult is it for those who are 
dazzled with that splendour, and who associate it 
with every thing which it surrounds, to think that 
the vices of the great are vices :— 


‘« The broad corruptive plague 
Breathes from the city to the farthest hut, 
That sits serene within the forest shade.” 


‘The obscure citizen,” says Massillon, ‘ in imi- 
tating the licentiousness of the great, thinks that he 
stamps on his passions the seal of dignity and nobi- 
lity; and thus vanity alone is sufficient to perpetu- 
ate disorder, which, of itself, would soon have passed 
away in weariness and disgust. Those who live far 
from you,” says that eloquent prelate, addressing 
the great,—‘“ those who live in the remotest pro- 
vinces, preserve at least some remains of their an- 
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cient simplicity. ‘They live in happy ignorance of 
the greater number of those abuses which your ex- 
ample has converted into laws. But the nearer the 
country approaches you, the more does morality 
suffer ; innocence grows less pure, excesses more 
common ; and the mere knowledge of your man- 
ners and usages, is thus the chief crime of which 
the people can be guilty.” 

The Stoics, who were sufficiently aware of the 
influence of this principle on our moral character, 
seem, if I rightly understand many parts of their 
works, particularly those of Marcus Aurelius, to 
have supposed that we have the power of managing 
the combinations of our ideas with each other, in 
some measure at our will, and of thus indirectly 
guiding our subsequent moral preferences. It is 
this, I conceive, which forms that enois oie Ost 
Qurraoimy, on Which they found so much for the re- 
gulation of our lives. But, in whatever mode the 
regulation of ‘these go»tuoims may take place, it is — 
evident that the sway which they exercise is one of 
no limited extent :— 


‘‘ For Action treads the path 
In which Opinion says, he follows good, 
Or flies from evil ; and Opinion gives 
Report of good or evil, as the scene 
Was drawn by Fancy, lovely or deform’d. 
Is there a man, who, at the sound of death, 
Sees ghastly shapes of terrors, conjured up 
And black before him ;—nought but death-bed groans 
And fearful prayers, and plunging from the brink 
Of light and being down the gloomy air 
An unknown depth ?—Alas! in such a mind, 
If no bright forms of excellence attend 
The image of his country ;—nor the pomp 
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Of sacred senates, nor the guardian voice 

Of Justice on her throne, nor aught that wakes 
The conscious bosom, with a patriot’s flame,— 
What hand can snatch the dreamer from the toils * 
Which Fancy and Opinion thus conspire 

‘To twine around his heart ?—Or who shall hush 
Their clamour, when they tell him, that to die, 

To risk those horrors is a direr curse, 

Than basest life can bring ?>—Though Love, with prayers 
Most tender, with Afiliction’s sacred tears, 
Beseech his aid,—though Gratitude and Faith 
Condemn each step which loiters ;—yet let none 
Make answer for him, that, if any frown 

Of danger thwart his path, he will not stay 
Content,—and be a wretch to be secure.” 


In the remarks which have now been made on the 
influence of peculiar directions of the suggesting 
principle on the moral and intellectual character, 
we have seen it, in many instances, producing an 
effect decidedly injurious. But that power which 
in some cases combines false and discordant ideas, 
so as to pervert the judgment and corrupt the heart, 
is not less ready to form associations of a nobler 
kind ; and it is consolatory to think, that, as error 
is transient, and truth everlasting, a provision is 
made, in this principle of our nature, for that pro- 
gress in wisdom and virtue which is the splendid 
destiny of our race. ‘There is an education of man 
continually going forward in the whole system of 
things around him ; and what is commonly termed 
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education, is nothing more than the art of skilfully 
guiding this natural progress, so as to form the in- 
tellectual and moral combinations in which wisdom 
and virtue consist. ‘The influence of this, indeed, 
may seem to perish with the individual ; but when 
the world is deprived of those who have shed on it 
a glory as they have journeyed along it in their path 
to heaven, it does not lose all with which they have 
adorned and blessed it. Their wisdom, as it spreads 
from age to age, may be continually awakening 
some genius that would have slumbered but for 
them, and thus indirectly opening discoveries that, 
but for them, never would have been revealed to 
man ; their virtue, by the moral influence which it 
has gradually propagated from breast to breast, may 
still continue to relieve misery, and confer happi- 
ness, when generations after generations shall, like 
themselves, have passed away. 


LECTURE XLV. 


ON THE PHENOMENA OF RELATIVE SUGGESTION.— 
ARRANGEMENT OF THEM UNDER THE TWO ORDERS 
OF COEXISTENCE AND SUCCESSION.—SPECIES OF 
FEELINGS BELONGING TO THE FIRST ORDER. 


In treating of our intellectual states of mind in 
general, as one great division of the class of its in- 
ternal affections, which arise, without the necessary 
presence of any external cause, from certain pre- 
vious states or affections of the mind itself, I sub- 
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divided this very important tribe of our feelings 
into two orders, those of simple suggestion, and 
of relative suggestion ; the one comprehending all 
our conceptions and other feelings of the past, the 
other all our feelings of relation. I have already 
discussed, as fully as our narrow limits will admit, 
the former of these orders—pointing out to you, at 
the same time, the inaccuracy or imperfection of 
the analyses which have led philosophers to rank, 
under distinct intellectual powers, phenomena that 
appear, on minuter analysis, not to differ in any 
respect from the common phenomena of simple sug- 
gestion. After this full discussion of one order of 
our intellectual states of mind, I now proceed to 
the consideration of the order which remains. 

Of the feelings which arise without any direct ex- 
ternal cause, and which I have, therefore, deno- 
minated internal states or affections of the mind— 
there are many then, as we have seen, which arise 
simply in succession, in the floating imagery of our 
thought, without involving any notion of the rela- 
tion of the preceding objects, or feelings, to each 
other. These, already considered by us, are what 
I have termed the phenomena of simple suggestion. 
But there is an extensive order of our feelings 
which involve this notion of relation, and which 
consist, indeed, in the mere perception of a rela- 
tion of some sort. To these feelings of mere rela- 
tion, as arising directly from the previous states of 
mind which suggest them, I have given the name 
of relative suggestions—meaning by this term very 
nearly what is meant by the term comparison, when 
the will or intention which comparison seems ne- 
cessarily to imply, but which is far from necessary 
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to the suggestions of relation, is excluded ; or what 
is meant at least in the more important relations by 
the term judgment—if not used, as the term judg- 
ment often is, in vague popular language, to de- 
note the understanding, or mental functions in ge- 
neral; and if not confined, as it usually is in books 
of logic, to the feeling of relation in a simple pro- 
position,—but extended to all the feelings of rela- 
tion, in the series of propositions which constitute 
reasoning, since these are, in truth, only a series 
of feelings of the same class as that which is in- 
volved in every simple proposition. Whether the 
relation be of two, or of many external objects, or 
of two or many affections of the mind, the feeling 
of this relation, arising in consequence of certain 
preceding states of mind, is what I term a relative — 
suggestion; that phrase being the simplest which it 
is possible to employ, for expressing, without any 
theory, the mere fact of the rise of certain feelings 
of relation, after certain other feelings which pre-. 
cede them; and therefore, as involving no parti- 
cular theory, and simply expressive of an undoubt- 
ed fact, being, I conceive, the fittest phrase; be- 
cause the least liableto those erroneous conceptions, 
from which it is so difficult to escape, even in the 
technical phraseology of science. 

‘That the feelings of relation arestates of the mind 
essentially different from our simple perceptions, or 
conceptions of the objects that seem to us related, 
or from the combinations which we form of these, 
in the complex groupings of our fancy ; in short, 
that they are not what Condillac terms transformed 
sensations, I proved, ina former Lecture, when I 
combated the excessive simplification of that inge- 
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nious, but not very accurate philosopher. There 
is an original tendency or susceptibility of the mind, 
by which, on perceiving together different objects, 
we are instantly, without the intervention of any 
other mental process, sensible of their relation in 
certain respects, as truly as there is an original 
tendency or susceptibility of the mind, by which, 
when external objects are present, and have pro- 
duced a certain affection of our sensorial organ, we 
are instantly affected with the primary elementary 
feelings of perception; and, I may add, that, as 
our sensations or perceptions are of various species, 
so are there various species of relations ;—the num- 
ber of relations, indeed, even. of external things, 
being almost infinite, while the number of percep- 
tions is, necessarily, limited by that of the objects 
which have the power of producing some affection 
of our organs of our sensation. 

The more numerous these relations may be, how- 
ever, the more necessary does some arrangement of 
them become. Let us now proceed, then, to the 
consideration of some order, according to which 
their varieties may be arranged. 


In my Lectures on the objects of physical inqui- 
ry, in the early part of the Course, I illustrated very 
fully the division which I made of these objects, as 
relating to space or time; or, in other words, as 
coexisting or successive ; our inquiry, in the one 
case, having regard to the elementary composition 
of external things ; in the other case, to their se- 
quer.ces, as causes and effects; and in mind, in 
like manner, having regard, in the one case, to the 
analysis of our complex feelings ; in the other, to 
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the mere order of succession of our feelings of eve- 
ry kind, considered as mental phenomena. The 
same great line of distinction appears to me to be 
the most precise which can be employed in class- 
ing our relations. ‘They are the relations either of 
external objects, or of the feelings of our mind, con- 
sidered without reference to time, as coexisting ; or 
considered, with reference to time, as successive. 
To take an example of each kind: I feel that the 
one half of four is to twelve, as twelve to seventy- 
two; and I feel this, merely by considering the 
numbers together, without any regard to time. No 
notion of change or succession is involved in. it. 
The relation was and is, and will for ever be the 
same, as often as the numbers may be distinctly 
conceived and compared. I think of summer—I 
consider the warmth of its sky, and the profusion 
of flowers that seem crowding to the surface of the 
earth, as if hastening to meet and enjoy the tem- 
porary sunshine. I think of the cold of winter, and | 
of our flowerless fields and frozen rivulets ; and the 
warmth and the cold of the different seasons, I re- 
gard as the causes of the different appearances. In 
this case, as in the former, I feel a relation; but 
it is a relation of antecedence and consequence, to 
which the notion of time, or change, or succession, 
is so essential, that without it the relation could not 
be felt. ba] 

It is not wonderful, indeed, that the classes of 
relations should be found to correspond with. the 
objects of physical inquiry ; since the results of all 
physical inquiry must consist in the knowledge of 
these relations. ‘To see many objects,—or I may 
say even—to see all the objects in nature, and all 
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the elements of every object—and to remember 
these distinctly as individuals, without regard to 
their mutual relations, either in space or time— 
would not be to have science. To have what can 
be called science is to know these objects, as co- 
existing in space, or as successive in time,—as in- 
volving certain proportions, or proximities, or re- 
semblances, or certain aptitudes to precede or fol- 
low. Without that susceptibility of the mind, by 
which it has the feeling of relation, our conscious- 
ness would be as truly limited to a single point, as 
our body would become, were it possible to fetter 
it toasingle atom. The feeling of the present mo- 
ment would be every thing ; and all beside, from 
the infinitely great to the infinitely little, would be 
as nothing. We could not know the existence of 
our Creator ; for it is by reasoning from effects to 
causes, that is to say, by the feeling of the relation 
of antecedence and consequence, that we discover 
his existence, as the great cause or antecedent of 
all the wonders of the universe. We could not know 
the existence of the universe itself; for it is, as I 
have shown, by the consideration of certain suc- 
cessions of our feelings only, that we believe things 
to be external, and independent of our mind. We 
could not, even in memory, know the existence of 
our own mind, as the subject of our various feel- 
ings ; for this very knowledge implies the relation 
of these transient feelings to one permanent sub- 
ject. We might still have had a variety of mo- 
mentary feelings, indeed, but this would have been 
all;—and, though we should have differed from 
them in our capacity of pleasure and pain, we 
should scarcely have been raised, in intellectual 
VOL. II. Ee 
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and moral dignity, above the organized beings 
around us, of a different class, that rise from the 
earth in spring, to flourish in summer, and wither 
at the close of autumn—and whose life is a brief 
chronicle of the still briefer seasons in which they | 
rise, and flourish, and fade. 

The relations of phenomena may, as I have al- 
ready said, be reduced to two orders ;—those of co- 
existence and succession ;—the former of which or- 
ders is to be considered by us in the first place. 


The relations of this order are either of objects 
believed by us to coexistwithout, or of feelings that 
are considered by us as if coexisting in one simple 
state of mind. | 

Of the nature of this latter species of virtual, but 
not absolute coexistence, [ have already spoken too 
often to require again to caution you against a mis- 
take, into which, I must confess, that the terms, 
which the poverty of our language obliges us to use, ' 
might, of themselves, very naturally lead you ;— 
the mistake of supposing, that the most complex 
‘states of mind are not truly, in their very essence, 
as much one and indivisible, as those which we term 
simple—the complexity and seeming coexistence 
which they involve being relative to our feeling 
only, not to their own absolute nature. I trust I 
need not repeat to you, that, in itself, every no- 
tion, however seemingly complex, is, and must be, 
truly simple—being one state, or affection, of one 
simple substance, mind. Our conception of a whole 
army, for example, is as truly this one mind exist- 
ing in this one state, as our conception of any of 
the individuals that compose an army: Our notion 
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of the abstract numbers, eight, four, two, as truly 
one feeling of the mind, as our notion of simple 
unity. But, by the very nature or original ten- 
dency of the mind, it is impossible for us not to re- 
gard the notion of eight as involving, or having the 
relation of equality to two of four, four of two, 
eight of one; and it is in consequence merely of 
this feeling of the virtual equivalence of one state 
of mind, which we therefore term complex, to 
many other states of mind, which we term simple, 
that we are able to perceive various relations of 
equality, or proportion, in the complex feeling 
which seems to us to embrace them all in one joint 
conception—not in consequence of any real coex- 
istence of separate parts, in a feeling that is neces- 
sarily and essentially indivisible. It is, as I before 
stated to you, on this virtual complexity alone that 
the mathematical sciences are founded ; since these 
are only forms of expressing the relations of pro- 
portion, which we feel of one seeming part of a 
complex conception, to other seeming parts of that 
complex conception, which appear to us as if men- 
tally separable from the rest. 

I proceed, then, now, to the consideration of the 
first of our classes of relations,—those of which the 
subjects are regarded, without reference to time. 
To this order of real coexistence, as in matter, or 
of seeming coexistence, as in the complex pheno- 
mena of the mind, belong the relations of position, 
resemblance or difference, proportion, degree, com- 
prehension. Iam aware, that some of these might, 
by a little refinement of analysis, be made to coin- 
cide,——-that, for example, both proportion and de- 
gree might, by a little effort, be forced to find a 
place in that division which I have termed compre- 
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hension, or the relation of a whole to the separate 
parts included in it; but I am aware, at the same 
time, that this could not be done without an effort, 
—-and an effort too, in some cases, of very subtile 
reasoning; and I prefer, therefore, the division 
which I have now made, as sufficiently distinct for 
every purpose of arrangement. 

I look at a number of men, as they stand together. 
If I merely perceived each individually, or the whole 
as one complex group, I should not have the feeling 
of relation ; but I remark one, and I observe who is 
next to him, who second, who third ; who stands on 
the summit of a little eminence above all the rest ; 
who on the declivity ; who on the plain beneath ; 
that is to say, my mind exists in the states which 
constitute the various feelings of the relation of po- 
sition. 

I see two flowers, of the same tints and form, in 
my path. I lift my eye to two cliffs of correspond- 
ing outline, that hang above my head. I look ata 
picture, and I think of the well known face which 
it represents ;—or, I listen toa ballad, and seem al- 
most to hear again some kindred melody which it 
wakes in my remembrance. In each of these cases, 
if the relative suggestion take place, my mind, after 
existing in the states which constitute the percep- 
tion, or the remembrance of the two similar objects, 
exists immediately in that state which constitutes 
the feeling of resemblance, as it exists in the state 
which constitutes the feeling of difference, when I 
think of certain circumstances in which objects, 
though similar, perhaps, in other respects, have no 
correspondence or similarity whatever. 

I think of the vertical angles formed by two 
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straight lines, which cut one another ; of the pairs 
of numbers, four and sixteen, five and twenty,—of 
the dimensions of the columns, and their bases and 
entablatures, in the different orders ; and my mind 
exists immediately in that state which constitutes 
the feeling of proportion. 

I hear one voice, and then a voice which is louder, 
I take up some flowers, and smell first one, and then 
another, more or less fragrant. I remember many 
days of happiness, spent with friends who are far 
distant, —and I look forward to the day of still 
greater happiness, when we are to meet again. In 
these instances of spontaneous comparison, my mind 
exists in that state which constitutes the feeling of 
degree. 

I consider a house, and its different apartments, 
——a tree, and its branches, and stems, and foliage, 
—a horse, and its limbs, and trunk, and head. My 
mind, which had existed in the states that constitu- 
ted the simple perception of these objects, begins 
immediately to exist in that different state, which 
constitutes the feeling of the relation of parts to one 
comprehensive whole. 

In these varieties of relative suggestion, some one 
of which, as you will find, is all that constitutes 
each individual judgment, even in the longest series 
of our ratiocination,—nothing more is necessary to 
the suggestion, or rise of the feeling of relation, than 
the simple previous perceptions, or conceptions, be- 
tween the objects of which therelation isfelt to subsist. 
When I look at two flowers, it is not necessary that 
I should have formed any intentional comparison. 
But the similitude strikes me, before any desire of 
discovering resemblance can have arisen. I may, 
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indeed, resolve to trace, as far as I am able, the re- 
semblances of particular objects, and may study 
them accordingly ; but this very desire presupposes, 
in the mind, a capacity of relative suggestion, of 
which it avails itself; in the same manner as the in- 
tention of climbing a hill, or traversing a meadow, 
implies the power of muscular motion as a part of 
our physical constitution. 

The susceptibility of the feeling of relation, in 
considering objects together, is as easy to be con- 
ceived, in the mind, as its primary susceptibility of 
sensation, when these objects were originally per- 
ceived, whether separately or together ; and, if no- 
thing had before been written on the subject, I 
might very safely leave you to trace, for yourselves, 
the modifications of relative suggestion, in all the 
simple or consecutive judgments which we form ;— 
but so much mystery has been supposed to hang 
about it; and the art of logic, which should consist 
only in the developement of this simple tendency of 
suggestion, has rendered so obscure, what would 
have been very clear but for the labour which has 
been employed in striving to make it clear, that it 
will be necessary to dwella little longer on these se- 
parate tribes of relations, at least on the most im- 
portant tribes of them, not so much for the purpose 
of showing what they are, as toshow what they are 
not. 


The first species of relation, to which I am to di- 
rect your particular attention, isthat of resemblance. 
When, in considering the relation of resemblance, 
we think only of such obvious suggestions, as those 
by which we feel the similarity of one mountain or 
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lake, to another mountain or lake, or of a picture to 
the living features that seem in it almost to have a 
second life, we regard it merely as a source of addi- 
tional pleasure to the mind, which, in moments that 
might otherwise be listless and unoccupied, is de- 
lighted and busied with a new order of feelings. 
Even this advantage of the relation, slight as it is, 
when compared with other more important advan- 
tages of it, is not to be regarded as of little value. 
I need not say, of how much pleasure the imitative 
arts, that are founded on this relation, are the source. 
In the most closely imitative of them all, that which 
gives to us the very forms of those, whose works of 
genius, or of virtue, have commanded or won our 
admiration, and transmits them from age to age, as 
if not life merely, but immortality, flowed in the co- 
lours of the artist’s pencil; or, to speak of its still 
happier use, which preserves to us the lineaments of 
those whom we love, when separated from us either 
by distance or by the tomb,—how many of the feel- 
ings which we should regret most to lose, would be 
lost but for this delightful art, —feelings that ennoble 
us, by giving us the wish to imitate what was noble 
in the moral hero or sage, on whom we gaze, or that 
comfort us, by the imaginary presence of those 
whose affection is the only thing that is dearer to us 
than even our. admiration of heroism and wisdom. 
The value of painting will, indeed, best be felt by 
those who have lost, by death, a parent or much- 
loved friend, and who feel that they would not have 
lost every thing if some pictured memorial had still 
remained. 


Then, for a beam of joy, te light 
In memory’s sad and wakeful eye ; 
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Or banish, from the noon of night, 
Her dreams of deeper agony. 


Shall song its witching cadence roll ? 
Yea, even the tenderest. air repeat, 

That breath’d, when soul was knit to soul, 
And heart to heart responsive beat. 


What visions wake—to charm—to melt ? 
The lost, the lov’d, the dead are near. 
O hush that strain, too deeply felt! 
And cease that solace, too severe ! 


But thou, serenely silent art ! 

By Heaven and Love was taught to lend 
A milder solace to the heart— 

The sacred image of a friend. 


No spectre forms of pleasure fled 
Thy softening, sweetening tints restore ; 
For thou canst give us back the dead, 
Even in the loveliest looks they wore. 
Campbell. 


In the wide variety of nature, how readily do we 
catch the resemblance of object to object, and scene 
to scene. With what pleasure do those, who have 
been long separated from the land of their youth, 
trace the slightest similarity to that familiar land- 
scape which they never can forget! In reading the 
narratives of voyages of discovery, there is something 
which appears to me almost pathetic, in the very 
names given by the discoverers, to the islands, or 
parts of islands or continents, which they have been 
the first to explore. We feel how strong is that 
omnipresent affection, which, in spaces that have 
never been traversed before, at the widest distance 
which the limits of the globe admit, still binds, to 
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the land which gave them birth, even those to whom 
their country can scarcely be said to be their home, 
so much as the ocean which divides them from it. 
It is some rock, or river, or bay, or promontory of 
his native shore, that, before he has given a name to 
the rock, or river, or bay, or promontory which he 
sees, has become present to the sailor’s eye, and 
made the most dreary waste of savage sterility seem, 
for the moment, a part of his own populous soil of 
cultivation and busy happiness. 

Of the influence of this suggestion onour complex 
emotion of beauty, I shall have an opportunity of 
speaking afterwards. At present it is only as a mere 
physical fact, illustrative of the peculiar mental sus- 
ceptibility which we are considering, that I remind 
you of the pleasure which we feel in every similarity 
perceived by us, in new scenes and forms, to those 
with which we have been intimately and happily 
familiar. 

These immediate effects of the feeling of obvious 
resemblance, however, delightful as they may be, 
are, in their permanent effects, unimportant, when 
compared with the results of resemblances of a more 
abstract kind,—the resemblances to which we owe 
all classification, and, consquently, every thing which 
is valuable in language. 

That classification is founded on the relation of 
similarity of some sort, in the objects classed toge- 
ther, and could not have been formed if the mind, 
in addition to its primary powers of external sense, 
had not possessed that secondary power, by which 
it invests with certain relations the objects which 
it perceives, is most evident. All which is strictly 
sensitive in the mind might have been the same 
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as now; and the perception of a sheep might have 
succeeded one thousand times the perception of a 
horse, without suggesting the notion which leads 
us to form the general term quadruped or animal, 
inclusive of both; for the relation is truly no part 
of the object perceived by us, and classed as rela- 
tive and correlative, each of which would be pre- 
cisely the same in every quality which it possesses, 
and in every feeling which it directly excites, though 
the others, with which it may be classed, had no 
existence. It is from the laws of the mind which 
considers them that the relation is derived, not from 
the laws or direct qualities of the objects consider- 
ed. But for our susceptibilities of those afiections, 
or states of the mind, which constitute the feeling 
of similarity, all objects would have been to us, in 
the scholastic sense of the phrase, things singular, 
and all language, consequently, nothing more than 
the expression of individual existence. Such a lan- 
guage, itis very evident, would be of little service, 
in any respect, and of no aid to the memory, which 
it would oppress rather than relieve. It is the use of 
general terms,—that is to say, of terms founded on 
the feeling of resemblance, which alone gives to 
language its power,—enabling us to condense, in a 
single word, the innumerable objects which, if we 
attempted to grasp them all individually in our con- 
ception, we should be as little able to comprehend, 
as to gather all the masses of all the planets in the 
narrow concavity of that hand which a few par- 
ticles are sufficient to fill, and which soon sinks 
oppressed with the weight of the few particles that 
fill it. 

That man can reason without language of any 
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kind, and consequently without general terms,— 
though the opposite opinion is maintained by many 
very eminent philosophers,—seems to me not to ad- 
mit of any reasonable doubt, or, if it required any 
proof to be sufficiently shown, by the very invention 
of the language which involves these general terms, 
and still more sensibly by the conduct of the unin- 
structed deaf and dumb,—to which, also, the evi- 
dent marks of reasoning in the other animals,—of 
reasoning which I cannot but think as unquestion- 
able as the instincts that mingle with it,—may be 
said to furnish a very striking additional argument 
from analogy. But it is not less certain, that, 
without general terms, reasoning must be very im- 
perfect and scarcely worthy of the name, when com- 
pared with that noble power which language has 
rendered it. The art of definition, which is mere- 
ly the art of fixing, in a single word or phrase, the 
particular circumstance of agreement of various in- 
dividual objects, which, in consequence of this feel- 
ing of relation, we have chosen to class together, — 
gives us certain fixed points of reference, both for 
ourselves and others, without which it would be im- 
possible for us to know the progress which we have 
made,—impossible to remember accurately the re- 
sults even of a single reasoning, and to apply them 
with profit to future analysis. Nor would know- 
ledge be vague only; it would, but for general 
terms, be as incommunicable as vague ; for it must 
be remembered, that such terms form almost the 
whole of the great medium by which we communi- 
cate with each other. ‘ Grammarians,” says Dr 
Reid, “ have reduced all words to eight or nine 
classes, which are called parts of speech. Of these 
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there is only one, to wit, that of nouns, wherein 
proper names are found. All pronouns, verbs, par- 
ticiples, adverbs, articles, prepositions, conjunctions, 
and interjections, are general words. Of nouns, all 
adjectives are general words, and the greater part 
of substantives. Every substantive that has a plu- 
ral number is a general word ; for no proper name 
can have a plural number, because it signifies only 
one individual. In all the fifteen books of Euclid’s 
Elements,” he continues, ‘* there is not one word 
that is not general; and the same may be said of 
many large volumes.”* 

In the account which Swift gives of his Academy 
of Projectors in Lagado, he mentions one project 
for making things supply the place of language ; 
and he speaks only of the difficulty of carrying about 
all the things necessary for discourse, which would 
be far the least evil of this species of eloquence ; 
since ali the things of the universe, even though 
they could be carried about as commodiously as a_ 
watch or a snufi-box, conld not supply the place of 
language, which expresses chiefly the relations of 
things, and which, even when it expresses things 
themselves, is of no use but as expressing or imply- 
ing those relations which they bear to us or to each 
other. 

‘«‘ There was a scheme,” he says, ‘ for entirely 
abolishing all words whatsoever, and this was urged 
as a great advantage in point of health, as well 
as brevity. For it is plain, that every word we 
speak is, in some degree, a diminution of our lungs 
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by corrosion, and, consequently, contributes to the 
shortening of our lives. An expedient was there- 
fore offered, that, since words are only names for 
things, it would be more convenient for all men to 
carry about them such things as were necessary to 
express a particular business they are to discourse 
on. And this invention would certainly have taken 
place, to the great ease as well as health of the sub- 
ject, if the women, in conjunction with the vulgar 
and illiterate, had not threatened to raise a rebel- 
lion unless they might be allowed the liberty to 
speak with their tongues, after the manner of their 
forefathers ; such constant irreconcilable enemies 
to science are the common people. However, many 
of the most learned and wise adhere to the new 
scheme of expressing themselves by things, which 
has only this inconvenience attending it, that, if a 
man’s business be very great, and of various kinds, 
he must be obliged, in proportion, to carry a greater 
bundle of things upon his back, unless he can afford 
one or two strong servants to attend him. I have 
often beheld two of these sages almost sinking under 
the weight of their packs like pedlars among us ; 
who, when they met in the street, would lay down 
their loads, open their sacks, and hold conversation 
for an hour together, then put up their implements, 
help each other to resume their burdens, and take 
their leave.’?* 

I cannot but think that, to a genius like that of 
Swift, a finer subject of philosophical ridicule than 
the mere difficulty which his sages felt in carrying 
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a sufficient stock of things about with them, might 
have been found in their awkward attempts to make 
these things supply the place of abstract language. 
In his own great field of political irony, for exam- 
ple, how many subjects of happy satire might he 
have found in the emblems, to which his patriots 
and courtiers, in their most zealous professions of 
public devotions, might have been obliged to have 
recourse ; the painful awkwardness of the political 
expectant of places and dignities, who was outward- 
ly to have no wish but for the welfare of his coun- 
try, yet could find nothing but mitres, and maces, 
and seals, and pieces of stamped metal, with which 
to express the purity of his disinterested patriotism ; 
and the hurrying eagerness of the statesman to 
change instantly the whole upholstery of language 
in his house for new political furniture, in conse- 
quence of the mere accident of his removal from 
office. 

Without the use of any such satirical demonstra- 
tion of the doctrine, however, it is sufficiently evi- 
dent, that if man had no general terms, verbal lan- 
guage could be but of very feeble additional aid to 
the language of natural signs; and, if the situation 
of man would be thus deplorable without the mere 
signs of general notions, how infinitely more so must 
it have been if he had been incapable of the very 
notions themselves. The whole conduct of life is a 
perpetual practical application of the intuitive max- 
im, that similar antecedents will be followed by st- 
milar consequents,—which implies the necessity, in 
every case, of some rude classification of objects as 
similar. The fire which the child sees to-day is not 
the fire which burnt him yesterday; and if he were 
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insensible of the resemblance to the exclusion, per- 
haps, of many circumstances that differ, the remem- 
brance of the effect of the fire of yesterday would 
be of no advantage in guarding him against similar 
exposure. It is in consequence of notions of little 
genera and species of good and evil, which he has 
formed mentally long before he distinguishes them 
by their appropriate general terms, that the infant 
is enabled to avoid what would be hurtful, and thus 
to prolong his existence to the period at which, in 
applying the multitude of words in his language, in 
all their varieties of inflexion, he shows that he has 
long been philosophizing, in circumstances that 
seemed to indicate little more than the capacity of 
animal pleasure or pain, and innocent affection. 
What, indeed, can be more truly astonishing than 
the progress which a being so very helpless, and ap- 
parently so incapable of any systematic effort, or 
even of the very wish which such an effort implies, 
makes, in so short a time, in connecting ideas and 
sounds that have no relation but what is purely ar- 
bitrary, and in adapting them, with all those nice 
modifications of expression, according to circum- 
stances, of which he can scarcely be thought to have 
any conception so distinct and accurate as the very 
language which he uses. ‘ We cannot instruct 
them,” it has been truly remarked, “ without speak- 
ing to them in a language which they do not under- 
stand ; and yet they learn it. Even when we speak 
to them, it is usually without any design of instruct- 
ing them; and they learn, in like manner, of them- 
selves, without any design of learning. We never 
speak to them of the rules of syntax; and they prac- 
tise all these rules without knowing what they are, 
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In a single year or two, they have formed in their 
heads a grammar, a dictionary, and almost a little 
art of rhetoric, with which they know well how to 
persuade and to charm us,”*—*‘ Is it not a hard 
thing,” says Berkeley, ‘ that a couple of children 
cannot prate together of their sugar-plums and 
rattles, and the rest of their little trinkets, till they 
have first tacked together numberless inconsisten- 
cies, and so formed in their minds abstract general 
ideas, and annexed them to every common name 
they make use of ?”’ All this early generalization, 
admirable as it is, is certainly not, as he says, a hard 
thing ; for itis the result of laws of mind, as simple 
as the slaws on which the very perception of the su- 
gar-plums and rattles depended ; but it is a beau- 
tiful illustration of that very principle of general 
nomenclature which Berkeley adduced it to dis- 
prove. If children can discover two rattles or two 
sugar-plums to be like each other,—and the possi- 
bility of this surely no one will deny, who may not, 
in like manner, deny the possibility of those sensa- 
tions by which they perceive a single rattle or a 
single sugar-plum; they must already have formed 
those abstract general notions which are said to be 
so hard a thing,—for this very feeling of similarity 
is all which constitutes the general notion, and 
when the general notion of the resemblance of the 
two objects has arisen, it is as little wonderful that 
the general term rattle or sugar-plum should be 
used to express it, as that any particular name 
should be used to express each separate inhabitant 
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or familiar visitor of the nursery, or any other word 
of any other kind to express any other existing feel- 
ing. 

The perception of objects,—the feeling of their 
resemblance in certain respects,—-the invention of 
a name for these circumstances of felt resemblance, 
—What can be more truly and readily conceivable 
than this process! And yet on this process, appa- 
rently so very simple, has been founded all that con- 
troversy as to universals, which so long distracted 
the schools; and which far more wonderfully,—for 
the distraction of the schools by a few unintelligible 
words scarcely can be counted wonderful,—conti- 
nues still to perplex philosophers with difficulties 
which themselves have made,—-with difficulties 
which they could not even have made to themselves, 
if they had thought for a single moment of the na- 
ture of that feeling of the relation of similarity 
which we are now considering. 


My further remarks on the theory of general no- 
tions, I must defer till my next lecture. 


LECTURE XLVI. 


ON THE RELATIVE FEELINGS BELONGING TO THE 
ORDER OF COEXISTENCE, CONTINUED—METAPHY- 
SICAL ERRORS CONCERNING THEM INVOLVED IN 
THE HYPOTHESES OF REALISM AND NOMINALISM. 


Havine brought to a conclusion my remarks on 
the phenomena of Simple Suggestion, I entered, in 
VOL. II. ef 
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my last lecture, on the consideration of those states 
of mind which constitute our feelings of relation, 
—the results of that peculiar mental tendency to 
which, as distinguished from the simple suggestion 
that furnishes the other class of our intellectual 
states of mind, I have given the name of Relative 
Suggestion. ‘The relations which we are thus ca- 
pable of feeling, as they rise by internal suggestion, 
on the mere perception or conception of two or 
more objects, I divided, in conformity with our 
primary division of the objects of physical inquiry, 
—into the relations of coexistence, and the rela- 
tions of succession, according as the notion of time 
or change is not or is involved in them; and the 
former of these,—the relations that are considered 
by us without any regard to time,—I arranged in 
subdivisions, according ‘tothe. notions, which~ they 
involve, 1s¢; Of Position; 2d, Resemblance, or dif- 
ference; 3d, Of Degree; 4th, Of Proportion ; 5¢h, 
Of Comprehensiveness, or the relation which a 
whole bears to the separate parts that are included 
in it. 

These various relations I briefly illustrated in the 
order in which I have now mentioned them, and 
showed, how very simple that mental process is by 
which they arise ; as simple, indeed, and as easily 
conceivable, as that by which the primary percep- 
tions themselves arise. On some of them, however, 
I felt it necessary to dwell with fuller elucidation; 
not on account of any greater mystery in the sug- 
gestions on which they depend, but on account of 
that greater mystery which has been supposed to 
hang about them. 

A-great part of my lecture, accordingly, was em- 
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ployed in considering the relation of resemblance, 
which, by the general notions and corresponding 
general terms that flow from it, we found to be the 
source of classification and definition, and of all that 
is valuable in language. 

A horse, an ox, a sheep, have, in themselves, as 
individual beings, precisely the same qualities, whe. 
ther the others be or be not considered by us at the 
same time. When, in looking at them, we are 
struck with their resemblance in certain respects, 
they are themselves exactly the same individuals as 
before,—the only change which has taken place be- 
ing a feeling of our own mind. And, in like manner, 
in the next stage of the process of verbal generaliza- 
tion, when, in consequence of this feeling of relation 
in our own minds, we proceed to term them quadru- 
peds or animals, no quality has been taken from 
the objects which we have ranged together under 
this new term, and as little has any new quality 
been given to them. Every thing in the objects is 
precisely the same as before, and acts in precisely 
the same manner on our senses, as when the word 
quadruped or animal was uninvented. The gene- 
ral terms are expressive of our own internal feelings 
of resemblance, and of nothing more,—expressive 
of what is in us, and dependent wholly on laws of 
mind, not of what is in them, and directly depend- 
ent in any degree on laws of matter, 

Hatin looking at a horse, an ox, a sheep, we 
should be struck with a feeling of their resemblance 
in certain respects,—that to those respects, in which 
they are felt to resemble each other, we should give 
a name, as we give a name to each of them indivi- 
dually, comprehending under the general name such 
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objects only as excite, when considered together with 
others, the feeling of this particular relation,—all 
this has surely nothing very mysterious in it. It 
would, indeed, be more mysterious, if, perceiving 
the resemblances of objects that are constantly 
around us, we did not avail ourselves of language, 
as a mode of communicating to others our feeling 
of the resemblance, as we avail ourselves of it in 
the particular denomination of the individual, to 
inform others of that particular object of which we 
speak; and to express the common resemblance 
which we feel by any word, is to have invented al- 
ready a general term, significant of the felt relation. 
The process is in itself sufficiently simple ; and, if 
we had never heard of any controversies with re- 
spect to it, we probably could not have suspected, 
that the mere giving of a name to resemblances 
which all perceive, and the subsequent application 
of the name only where the resemblance is felt, 
should have been thought to have any thing in it » 
more mysterious, than the mere giving of a name 
to the separate objects which all perceive, and the 
repetition of that name when the separate objects 
are again perceived. It assumes, however, imme- 
diately an air of mystery when we are told, that it 
relates to the predicables of the schools, and to all 
that long controversy with respect to the essence 
of universals, which divided not merely schoolman 
against schoolman, but nation against nation,— 
when kings and emperors, who had so many other 
frivolous causes of warfare, without the addition of 
this, were eager to take up arms, and besiege towns, 
and cover fields with wounded and dead, for the 
honour of the universal d parte rei. It is difficult 
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for us to think, that that could be simple which could 
produce so much fierce contention; and we strive 
to explain in our own mind, and, therefore, begin 
to see many wonderful, and perhaps unintelligible, 
or at least doubtful things, in phenomena, which 
we never should have conceived to require expla- 
nation, if others had not laboured to explain them, 
by clouding them with words. It is with many in- 
tellectual controversies as with the gymnastic ex- 
ercises of the arena; the dust, which the conflict 
itself raises, soon darkens that air which was clear 
before,—and the longer the conflict lasts the great- 
er the dimness which arises from it. When the 
combatants are very many, and the combat very 
long and active, we may still, indeed, be able to see 
the mimicry of fight, and distinguish the victors 
from the vanquished; but even then we scarcely 
see distinctly ; and all which remains, when the vic- 
tory at last is won, or when both parties are suffi- 
ciently choaked with dust and weary, is the cloud 
of sand which they have raised, and perhaps some 
traces of the spots where each has fallen. 

It surely cannot be denied, that the mind, with 
its other susceptibilities of feeling, has a susceptibi- 
lity also of the feeling of the relation of similarity ; 
or, in other words, that certain objects, when we 
perceive or think of them together, appear to us to 
resemble each other in certain respects,—that, for 
example, in looking at a horse, a crow, a sparrow, 
a sheep, we perceive that the horse and sheep agree 
in having four legs, which the crow and sparrow 
have not ; and that, perceiving the horse and sheep 
to agree in this respect, and not the birds, we should 
distinguish them accordingly, and call the one set 
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quadrupeds, the other bipeds, is. as little wonderful 
as that we should have given to each of these ani- 
mals its individual designation. If there be that 
relative suggestion which constitutes the feeling of 
resemblance,—and what sceptic, if he analyze the 
process fairly, will deny this as a mere feeling, or 
state of mind ?—the general term may almost be 
said to follow of course. Yet for how many ages did 
this simple process perplex and agitate the schools, 
—which, agreeing in almost every thing that was 
complicated and absurd, could not agree in what 
was simple and just; and could not agree in it pre- 
cisely because it was too simple and just to accord 
with the other parts of that strange system, which, 
by a most absurd misnomer, was honoured with the 
name of philosophy. That during the prevalence 
of the scholastic opinions as to perception,—which 
were certainly far better fitted to harmonize with 
errors and mysteries than with simple truths,—the 
subject of generalization should have appeared mys-: 
terious, is not, indeed, very surprising. But I must 
confess, that there is nothing in the history of our 
science which appears to me so wonderful, as that 
any difficulty,—at least, any difficulty greater than 
every phenomenon of every kind involves,—should 
now be conceived to be attached to this very simple 
process ; and, especially, that philosophers should be 
so nearly unanimous in an opinion on the subject, 
which, though directly opposed to the prevalent er- 
ror in the ancient schools, is not the less itself an 
error. 

The process, as I have already described it to you, 
is the following :—In the first place, the perception 
of two or more objects; in the second place, the 
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feeling or notion of their resemblance, immediately 
subsequent to the perception; and, lastly, the ex- 
pression of this common relative feeling by a name, 
which is used afterwards, as a general denomina- 
tion, for all those objects, the perception of which 
is followed by the same common feeling of resem- 
blance. The general term, you will remark, as ex- 
pressing uniformly some felt relation of objects, is, 
in this case, significant of a state of mind essential. 
ly distinct from those previous states of mind which 
constituted the perception of the separate objects, 
as truly distinct from these primary perceptions as 
any one state of mind can be said to differ from any 
other state of mind. We might have perceived a 
sheep, a horse; an ox, successively, in endless series, 
and yet never have invented the term quadruped, 
as inclusive of all these animals, if we had not felt 
that particular relation of similarity, which the term 
quadruped, as applied to various objects, denotes. 
The feeling of this resemblance, in certain respects, 
is the true general notion, or general idea, as it has 
been less properly called, which the corresponding 
general term expresses; and, but for this previous 
general notion of some circumstance of resemblance, 
the general term, expressive of this general notion, 
could as little have been invented, as the terms green, 
yellow, scarlet, could have been invented, in their 
present sense, by a nation of the blind. 


In the view which is taken of this process of ge. 
neralization, as of every other process, there may be 
error in two ways,—either by adding'to the process 
what forms no part of it, or by omitting what does 
truly form a part of it. Thus, if we were to say, 
that, between the perception of a horse and sheep, 
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and the feeling of their resemblance in a certain re- 
spect, there intervenes the presence of some exter- 
nal independent substance,—some universal form 
or species of a quadruped, distinct from our conceiv- 
ing mind, which, acting on the mind, or being pre- 
sent with it, produces the notion of a quadruped, 
in the same way as the presence of the external 
horse or sheep produced the perception of these 
individually,—we should err, in the former of these 
ways, by introducing into the process, something of 
which we have no reason to suppose the existence, 
and which is not merely unnecessary, but would in- 
volve the process in innumerable perplexities and 
apparent inconsistencies, if it did exist. This redun- 
dance would be one species of error ; but it would 
not less be an error, though an error of an opposite 
kind, were we to suppose that any part of the pro- 
cess does not take place,—that, for example, there 
is no relative suggestion, no rise in the mind of an 
intervening general notion of resemblance, before 
the invention and employment of the general term, 
but the mere perception of a multitude of objects, in 
the first place ; and, then, asif in instant succession, 
without any other intervening mental state what- 
ever, the general names under which whole multi- 
tudes are classed. 

I have instanced these errors of supposed excess 
and deficiency, in the statement of the process, with- 
out alluding to any sects which have maintained 
them. I may now, however, remark, that the two 
opposite errors, which I have merely supposed, are 
the very errors involved in the opinions of the Real- 
ists and Nominalists, the great combatants in that 
most disputatious of controversies, to which I have 
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before alluded,—a controversy, which, in the strong 
language of John of Salisbury, even at that early 
period, of which alone he could speak, had already 
employed fruitlessly more time and thought than 
the whole race of the Cxsars had found necessary 
for acquiring and exercising the sovereignty of the 
world: ‘* Quastionem,” he calls it, “in qua la- 
borans mundus jam senuit, in qua plus temporis 
consumptum est, quam in acquirendo et regendo 
orbis imperio consumpserit Cxsarea domus ; plus 
effusum pecuniz, quam in omnibus divitiis suis pos- 
sederit Croesus. Hzec enim tamdiu multos tenuit, 
ut cum hoc unum tota vita queererent, tandem nec 
istud, nec aliud, invenerent.’? 

However absurd, and almost inconceivable the 
belief of the substantial reality of genera and species, 
as separate and independent essences, may appear, 
on first consideration, we must not forget that it is 
to be viewed as a part of a great system, with which 
it readily harmonizes, and with which a juster view 
of the generalizing process would have been abso- 
lutely discordant. 

While the doctrine of perception, by species, pre- 
vailed, it is not wonderful, as I have already said, 
that those who conceived ideas, in perception, to 
be things distinct from the mind,—the idea of a par- 
ticular horse, for example, to be something differ- 
ent, both from the horse itself, and from the mind 
which perceived it,—should have conceived also, 
that, in forming the notion of the comparative na- 
ture of horses, in general, or quadrupeds, or animals, 
there must have been present, in like manner, some 
species distinct from the mind, which, of course, 
could not be particular, like the sensible species, but 
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universal, so as to correspond with the universality 
of the notion, and the generic term. Such, accord- 
ingly, in its great outline, was the ancient doctrine 
as to universals. I need not attempt to detail to 
you, if, indeed, it be possible now to detail them, 
with any approach to accuracy, the various refine- 
ments and modifications of this general doctrine, in 
its transmission from the Pythagorean school, to 
Plato and Aristotle, and, in the later ages, to the 
schoolmen, his followers; all of whom, for many 
centuries, and by far the greater number, during the 
whole long reign of entities and quiddities, professed 
this belief of the existence of universal forms, as 
real, and independent of the conceptions, or other 
feelings of the mind itself,—-the doctrine of univer- 
sality, @ parte ret, as it was termed. 

The sect of the Nominalists, the great opponents 
of the Realists, in this too memorable controversy, 
though some hints of a similar opinion may be tra- 
ced in some of the ancient philosophers, particular-. 
ly of the Stoical school, owes its origin, as a sect, 
to Roscelinus, a native of Brittanny, who, in the 
eleventh century, had the boldness to attack the 
doctrine of the universal d@ parte rez. Roscelinus 
was himself eminently distinguished for this acute- 
ness in the theology and dialectics of that age, in 
which theology itself was little more than a species 
of dialectics ; and, most fortunately for the further- 
ance of his opinions, he had the honour of ranking 
among his disciples the celebrated Abelard; who; 
though probably known to you chiefly from the cir- 
cumstances which attended his ill-fated passion for 
Eloise, was not less distinguished for his wonderful 
talents and acquirements of every sort. ‘To him 
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alone,” it was said, in the epitaph inscribed on his 
tomb, ‘ to him alone, of all mankind, lay revealed, 
whatever can be known to man. Cui soli patuit 
scibile quicquid erat.’ These two eminent logicians, 
Roscelinus and Abelard, though differing in some 
slight respects in their own’ Nominalism, coincided 
in rejecting wholly the Realism, which, till then, had 
been the unquestioned doctrine of the schools. Ac- 
cording to them, there was no universality @ parte 
ret, nor any thing that could be called universal, but 
the mere general terms, under which particular ob- 
jects were ranked. The denial of the reality of uni- 
versals, however, which was an attack on the gene- 
ral faith, was of course regarded as a heresy, and 
was probably regarded the more as an unwarrantable 
innovation, on account of the heresies, in opinions 
more strictly theological, of which both Roscelinus, 
and hisillustrious pupil, had been convicted. Though 
their talents, therefore, were able to excite a power- 
ful division in the schools, their doctrine gradually 
sunk beneath the orthodoxy of their opponents; till, 
in the fourteenth century, the authority of the sect 
was revived by the genius of William Occam, an 
Englishman, one of the most acute Polemics of his 
age, and the controversy, under his powerful cham. 
pionship, was agitated again, with double fervour. 
It was no longer, indeed, a mere war of words, or 
of censures and ecclesiastical penalties, but, in some 
measure also, a war of nations; the Emperor Lewis 
of Bavaria siding with Occam, and Lewis the Ele- 
venth of France giving the weight of his power to 
the Realists. The violence on both sides was like 
that which usually rages only in the rancour of po- 
litical faction, or the intolerance of religious perse- 
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cution. Indeed, as might well be supposed, in a pe- 
riod in which an accusation of heresy was one of the 
most powerful and triumphant arguments of logic, 
which nothing could meet and repel but an argu- 
ment of the same kind, religion was soon introdu- 
ced into the controversy ; and both sects, though 
agreeing in little more, concurred, with equal devo- 
tion, in charging their opponents with no less a sin 
than the sin against the Holy Ghost. 

At the Reformation, the fury of the controversy 
was suspended by more important interests—inte- 
rests which affected equally both those who separa- 
ted from the Romish Church and those who ad- 
hered to it ; and perhaps too, in some degree, by the 
wider views which at that time were beginning to 
open in literature and general science. The ques- 
tion has since been a question of pure philosophy, in 
which there has been no attempt to interest sove- 
reigns in wars of metaphysics, or to find new sub- 
jects for accusations of religious heresy. It has con- 
tinued, however, to engage, in a very considerable 
degree, the attention of philosophers, whose general 
opinion has leant to that of the sect of the Nominal- 
ists. In our own country, particularly, I may refer 
to the very eminent names of Hobbes, Berkeley, 
Hume, Dr Campbell, and Mr Stewart, who are 
Nominalists, in the strictest sense of that term. In- 
deed the only names of authority which I can oppose 
to them, are those of Locke and Dr Reid. 

Locke and Reid, however, though holding opi- 
nions on this subject very different from those of the 
Nominalists, are not Realists—for, after the view 
which I have given you of the peculiar opinions of 
that sect, it is surely unnecessary for me to add, that 
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there are no longer any defenders of the universal 
d parte rei. There is no one now—certainly no one 
worthy of the name of a philosopher—who believes 
that there is any external entity corresponding with 
the general notion man, and distinct from all the 
individual men perceived by us, and from our mind 
itself, which has perceived them. The only opinion 
which can now be considered as opposed to that of 
the rigid Nominalists, is the opinion which I have 
endeavoured to exhibit to you, in a form more 
simple than that in which it is usually exhibited, 
stripped, as much as it was possible for me to strip 
it, of all that obscurity with which a long contro- 
versy of words had clouded it; and precluding, 
therefore, I trust, those mistakes as to the nature 
of our general notions or feelings of resemblance, 
on which alone the denial of the notions as states 
of mind seems to have been founded. The view 
which I have given, however, though, I flatter my- 
self, more clear in its analysis and reference to a 
particular class of feelings, is, in the main, inas- 
much as it contends for a general feeling, of which 
every general term is significant, the same with the 
doctrine of Locke and Reid; and may, indeed, be 
traced far back in the controversy of universals 3/2 
considerable number of philosophers, who agreed 
with the stricter Nominalists in rejecting the no- 
tion of universal essences, having adopted this 
middle doctrine, or at least a doctrine nearly ap- 
proaching to it; and been distinguished accord- 
ingly, from the other parties, by the name of Con- 
ceplualists—* conceptuales.’ Their joint Opposi- 
tion to the absurdities of Realism, however, occa- 
sioned them to be confounded with the N ominalists, 
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from: whom they differed certainly as much as from 
the Realists themselves; and, I cannot but think, 
that it-is merely in consequence of being thus con- 
founded with Conceptualism, and presenting, there- 
fore, some vague notions of more than mere gene- 
ral terms and particular perceptions, that the doc- 
trine of the Nominalists has been able to obtain the 
assent and sanction of its illustrious modern de- 
fenders, whom I am thus almost inclined to consi- 
der as unconsciously, in thought, Conceptualists, 
even while they are Nominalists in argument and 
language. Or rather, for the word conception, I 
confess, does not seem to me a very proper one for 
expressing that feeling of general resemblance which 
I consider as as a mere feeling of relation—I al- 
most think that some obscure glimpse of that more 
precise doctrine which I have now delivered to you, 
must have had a sort of truly unconscious influence 
on the belief of the Nominalists themselves, in that 
imperfect view which they present to others of the 
process of generalization. 

Of that rigid Nominalism which involves truly no 
mixture of Conceptualism, or of the beliefs of those 
feelings of relation for which I have contended, but 
denies altogether the existence of that peculiar class 
of feelings, or states of mind which have been de- 
nominated general notions, or general ideas, assert- 
ing the existence only of individual objects per- 
ceived, and of general terms that comprehend 
these, without any peculiar mental state denoted 
by the general term, distinct from those separate 
sensations or perceptions which the particular ob- 
jects, comprehended under the term, might indi- 
vidually excite,—it seems to me that the very state- 
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ment of the opinion itself is almost a sufficient con- 
futation, since the very invention of the general 
term, and the extension of it to certain objects on- 
ly, not to all objects, implies some reason for this 
limitation,—some feeling of general agreement of 
the objects included in the class, to distinguish 
them from the objects not included in it, which is 
itself that very general notion professedly denied. 
As long as some general notion of circumstances of 
resemblance is admitted, I see very clearly how a 
general term may be most accurately limited ; but 
if this general notion be denied, I confess that I 
cannot discover any principle of limitation what- 
ever. Why have certain objects been classed toge- 
ther, and not certain other objects, when all have 
been alike perceived by us; and all, therefore, if 
there be nothing more than mere perception in the 
process, are capable of receiving any denomination 
which we may please to bestow on them? Is it ar- 
bitrarily, and without any reason whatever, that 
we do not class a rose-bush with birds, or an ele- 
phant with fish? and if there be any reason for 
these exclusions, why will not the Nominalist tell 
us what that reason is—in what feeling it is found 
—and how it can be made accordant with his sys- 
tem? Must it not be that the rose-bush and a spar- 
row, though equally perceived by us, do not excite 
that general notion of resemblance which the term 
bird is invented to express—do not seem to us to 
have those relations of a common nature, in cer- 
tain respects, which lead us to class the sparrow 
and the ostrich, however different in other respects, 
as birds; or the petty natives of our brooks and ri- 
vulets with the mighty monsters of the deep, un- 
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der one general and equal denomination ? If this 
be the reason, there is more, in every case, than 
perception, and the giving of a general name ; for 
there is a peculiar state of mind—a general relative 
feeling—intervening between the perception and 
the invention of the term, which is the only reason 
that can be assigned for that very invention. Can 
the Nominalist then assert, that there is no feeling 
of the resemblance of objects, in certain respects, 
which thus intervenes between the perception of 
them as separate objects, which is one stage of the 
process, and the comprehension of them under a 
single name, which is another stage of the process, 
—or must he not rather confess, that it is merely 
in consequence of this intervening feeling we give 
to the number of objects their general name, to the 
exclusion of the multitudes of objects to which we 
do not apply it, as it is in consequence of certain 
other feelings, excited by them individually, we 
give to each separate object its proper name, to the 
exclusion of every other object ? To repeat the pro- 
cess, as already described to you, we perceive two 
or more objects,—we are struck with their resem- 
blance in certain respects,—We invent a general 
name to denote this feeling of resemblance,—and 
we class, under this general name, every particular 
object, the perception of which is followed by the 
same feeling of resemblance, and no objects but 
these alone. If this be a faithful statement of the 
process,—and for its fidelity I may safely appeal to 
your consciousness,—the doctrine of the Nominal- 
ists is not less false than that of the Realists. It is 
false, because it excludes that general feeling of re- 
semblance,—the relative suggestion,—which is all 
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that the general name itself truly designates, and 
without which, therefore, it never would have been 
invented; while the doctrine of the Realists is 
false, by inserting in the process those supposed 
separate entities which form no part of it.. The 
one errs, as I have already said, by excess, the 
other by deficiency. 

Even in professing to exclude the general notion 
of resemblance, however, the Nominalist uncon- 
sciously proceeds on it ; and no stronger proof can 
be imagined of the imperfectness of the view which 
his system gives of our generalizations, than the 
constant necessity under which we perceive him to 
labour, of assuming, at every stage of his argument, 
the existence of those very notions, or feelings of 
relative suggestion, against which his argument is 
directed. The general term, we are told, is sig- 
nificant of all objects of a certain kind, or a parti- 
cular idea is made to represent various other ideas 
of the same sort; as if the very doctrine did not 
necessarily exclude all notion of a kind or sort, in- 
dependent of the application of the term itself. 
** An idea,’”’ says Berkeley, ‘‘ which, considered 
in itself, is particular, becomes general, by being 
made to represent or stand for all other particular 
ideas of the same sort; and he instances this in 
the case of'a line of any particular length,—an inch, 
for example,—which, to a geometer, he says, be- 
comes general, as ‘‘ it represents all particular lines 
whatsoever ; so that what is demonstrated of it, is 
demonstrated of all lines, or, in other words, of a 
Jine in general.” It is truly inconceivable that he 
should not have discovered, in this very statement, 
that he had taken for granted the existence of ge- 
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neral notions, the very states of mind which he de- 
nied ; since, without these, there can be no mean- 
ing in the restriction of any sign, to “ ideas of the 
same sort.” If we have previously a notion of what 
he himself, rather inconsistently, calls a line in ge- 
neral, we can easily understand how the word line 
may be limited to ideas of one sort ; but if we have 
no such previous general notion, we cannot have 
‘any knowledge of the sort to which we are, not- 
withstanding, said to limit our term. An inch, 
which is certainly not the same figure as a foot or 
a yard, is, on the principles of Nominalism, which 
‘exclude all knowledge of the nature of lines in ge- 
neral, essentially different from these; and might 
as well, but for that general notion of the resem- 
blance of lines which all have, independently of the 
‘term, and previously to the term, but which No- 
minalism does not allow to exist, be significant of 
a square, or a circle, as of any other simple length. 
To say that it represents all particular lines what- » 
soever, is either to say nothing, or it is to say that 
certain general notions of resemblance exist truly, 
as a part of our consciousness, and that we are 
hence able to attach a meaning to the phrase, “ all 
particular lines whatsoever ;” which we could not 
if a foot, a yard, or a mile, did not appear to us to 
resemble each other in some respect. It is in vain 
that Berkeley, who is aware of the objection which 
may be brought from the universal truths of geo- 
metry, against a system which denies every thing - 
but particular ideas, and the signs of particular 
ideas, endeavours to reconcile this denial of the 
conception of universality, with that very univer- 
sality which it denies. It is quite evident, that, if 
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we have no general notions of squares and triangles, 
our demonstration of the properties of these figures 
never can go beyond those particular squares or 
triangles conceived by us in our demonstration. 
Thus, says Berkeley, who states the objection, and 
endeavours to answer it,—‘ having demonstrated 
that the three angles of an isosceles rectangular tri- 
angle are equal to two right ones, I cannot there- 
fore conclude this affection agrees to all other tri- 
angles, which have neither a right angle, nor two 
equal sides. It seems, therefore, that, to be cer- 
tain this proposition is universally true, we must 
either make a particular demonstration for every 
particular triangle, which is impossible, or, once for 
all, demonstrate it of the abstract idea of a triangle, 
in which all the particulars do indifferently partake, 
and by which they are all equally represented. To 
which I answer, that though the idea I have in view, 
whilst I make the demonstration, be, for instance, 
that of an isosceles rectangular triangle, whose sides 
are of a determinate length, I may, nevertheless, 
be certain it extends to all other rectilinear tri- 
angles, of what sort or bigness soever; and that 
because neither the right angle, nor the equality, 
nor determinate length of the sides, are at all con- 
cerned in the demonstration. It is true, the dia- 
gram I have in view includes all these particulars ; 
but then there is not the least mention made of them 
in the proof of the proposition. It is not said the 
three angles are equal to two right ones, because one 
of them is a right angle, or because the sides com- 
prehending it are of the same length ; which sufti- 
ciently shows that the right angle might have been 
oblique, and the sides unequal, and, for all that, the 
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demonstration have held good ; and for this reason 
it is that I conclude that to be true, of any oblique 
angular or scalenon, which I had demonstrated, of 
a particular right-angled equicrural triangle, and not 
because I demonstrated the proposition of the ab- 
stract idea of a triangle.”* 

«‘ This answer,” I have said in my observations 
on Dr Darwin’s Zoonomia, ‘‘ This answer evident- 
ly takes for granted the truth of the opinion which 
it was intended to confute, by supposing us, during 
the demonstration, to have a general idea of trian- 
gles, without particular reference to the diagram 
before us. It will be admitted, that the right an- 
gle, and the equality of two of the sides, and the 
determinate length of the whole, are not expressed 
in the words of the demonstration ; but words are 
of consequence only as they suggest ideas, and the 
ideas, suggested by the demonstration, are the same 
as if these particular relations of the triangle had 
been mentioned at every step. It is not said that 
the three angles are equal to two right angles, be- 
cause one of them is a right angle, or because the 
sides which comprehend that angle are of the same 
length ; but it is proved that the three angles of 
the triangle, which has one of its angles a right an- 
gle, and the sides, which comprehend that angle, 
of equal length, are together equal to two right an- 
gles. This particular demonstration is applicable 
only to triangles, of one particularform. I cannot 
infer from it the existence of the same property, in 
figures, essentially different : for, unless we admit 
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the existence of general ideas, an equilateral trian- 
gle differs as much from a scalene rectangular tri- 
angle, as from a square. In both cases, there is no 
medium of comparison. ‘To say that the two tri- 
angles agree, in having three sides, and three an- 
gles, is to say, that there are general ideas of sides 
and angles; for, if they be particularized, and if, 
by the words sedes and angles, be meant equal sides, 
and equal angles, it is evident that the two trian- 
gles do not agree in the slightest circumstance. 
Admitting, therefore, that I can enunciate a gene- 
ral proposition, the conception of which is impossi- 
ble, I can be certain that the three angles of every 
triangle are together equal to two right angles, on- 
ly when it has been demonstrated of triangles of 
every variety of figure ; and, before this can be done, 
I must have it in my power to limit space, and chain 
down imagination.”* 

» In Dr Campbell’s illustrations of the power of 
signs, in his very ingenious work on the Philosophy 
of Rhetoric, he adopts and defends this doctrine, of 
the general representative power of particular ideas, 
—making, of course, the same inconsistent assump- 
tion which Berkeley makes, and which every Nomi- 
nalist must make, of those general notions of orders, 
sorts, or kinds, which his argument would lead us 
todeny. ‘“ Whena geometrician,” says he, ‘ makes 
a diagram with chalk upon a board, and from it de- 
monstrates some property of a straight-lined figure, 
no spectator ever imagines that he is demonstrating 
a property of nothing else but that individual white 
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figure of five inches long, which is before him. 
Every one is satisfied that he is demonstrating a 
property of all that order, whether more or less ex- 
tensive, of which it is both an example and a sign ; 
all the order being understood to agree with it in 
certain characters, however different in other res- 
pects.’* ‘There can be no question that every one 
is, as Dr Campbell says, satisfied, that the demon- 
stration extends to a whole order of figures; and 
the reason of this is, that the mind is capable of 
forming a general notion of an order of figures ; 
for it really is not easy to be understood, how the 
mind should extend any demonstration to a whole 
order of figures, and to that order only, of which 
order itself it is said to be incapable of any notion. 
“<The mind,”’ continues Dr Campbell, ‘ with the 
utmost facility, extends or contracts the represent- 
ative power of the sign as the particular occasion 
requires. Thus, the same equilateral triangle will, 
with equal propriety, serve for the demonstration, 
not only of a property of all equilateral triangles, 
but of a property of all isosceles triangles, or even 
of a property of all triangles whatever.”’+t The same 
diagram does, indeed, serve this purpose, but not 
from any extension or contraction of the represent- 
ative power of the sign according to occasion. It 
is because we had a general notion of the nature of 
triangles,—or of the common circumstances in 
which the figures, to which alone we give the name 
of triangles, agree,—before we looked at the dia- 
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gram, and had this general notion, common to the 
whole order, in view, during the whole demonstra- 
tion. ‘* Nay, so perfectly is this matter under- 
stood,” Dr Campbell adds, “ that, if the demon- 
strator, in any part, should recur to some property, 
as to the length of a side, belonging to the particu- 
lar figure he hath constructed, but not essential to 
the kind mentioned in the proposition, and which 
the particular figure is solely intended to represent, 
every intelligent observer would instantly detect 
the fallacy. So entirely, for all the purposes of 
science, doth a particular serve for a whole species 
or genus.”’* But, on Dr Campbell’s principles, 
what is this species or genus, and how does it difter 
from other species or genera? Instead of the ex- 
planation, therefore, which he gives, I would ra- 
ther say, so certain is it, that, during the whole de- 
monstration, or, at least, as often as any mention of 
the figures occurs, the general notion of the species 
or genus of figures, that is to say, of the circum- 
stance of resemblance of these figures, has been 
present to the mind ; since, if it had no such ge- 
neral notion, it could not instantly detect the slight- 
est circumstance which the species or genus does 
not include. ‘The particular idea is said to be re- 
presentative of other ideas ‘“ that agree with it in 
certain characters.” But what are these charac- 
ters? If we do not understand what they are, we 
cannot, by our knowledge of them, make one idea 
representative of others; and, if we do know what 
the general characters are, we have already that 
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general notion which renders the supposed. repre- 
sentation urinecessary. 

In this case, as in many ether cases, I have no 
doubt, notwithstanding the apparent extravagance 
of ‘the paradox, that it is because the dectrints of 
the Nominalists is very contrary to our feelings, we 
do not immediately discover it to be so. If it were 
nearer the truth, we should probably discover the 
error which it involves much more readily. The 
error escapes us, becatise our general terms convey 
so immediately to our mind that common relation 
which they denote, that we supply, of ourselves, 
what is wanting in the process as described by the 
Nominalist—the feeling of the circumstances of re- 
semblance, specific or generic, that are to guide us 
in the application, as they led us to the invention 
of our terms. We know what it is which he means, 
‘when he speaks. of particular terms, or particular 
ideas, that become more generally significant, by 
standing for ideas of the same sort, or the same or-. 
der, or species, or genus, or kind ; and we therefore 
make, for him, by the natural spontaneous sugges- 
tions of our own minds, the extension and limita- 
tion, which would be impossible on his own system. 
But for such an illusion, it seems to me scarcely 
possible to understand, how so many of the first 
names, of which our science can boast, should be 
found among the defenders of an opinion which 
makes reasoning nothing more than a mere play 
upon words, or, at best, reduces very nearly to the 
same level the profoundest ratiocinations of intel- 
lectual, or physical, or mathematical philosophy, 
and the technical labours of the grammarian, or 
the lexicographer. 
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The system of the Nominalists, then, I must con- 
tend, though more simple than the system of the 
Realists, is not, any more than that system, a faith- 
ful statement of the process of generalization. It is 
true, as it rejects the existence of any universal form 
or species, distinct from our mere feeling of general 
resemblance. But it is false, as it rejects the gene- 
ral relative feeling itself, which every general term 
denotes, and without which, to direct us in the ex- 
tension and limitation of our terms, we should be in 
danger of giving the name of triangle, as much to a 
square or a circle, as to any three-sided figure. We 
perceive objects,—we have a feeling or general no- 
tion of their resemblance,—we express this general 
notion by a general term. Such is the process of 
which we are conscious; and no system which 
omits any part of the process can be a faithful pic- 
ture of our consciousness. 
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LECTURE XLVII. 


TRUE THEORY OF GENERALIZATION REPEATED.—IN- 
CONGRUITY IN THE LANGUAGE OF THE CONCED. 
TUALISTS.—SMITH’S THEORY OF THE INVENTION 
OF GENERAL TERMS IN RUDE PERIODS OF SOCIETY. 
—ABSURDITY OF NOMINALISM.—USE OF GENERAL 
TERMS NOT TO ENABLE MAN TO REASON, BUT TO 
REASON WELL. 


My last Lecture, Gentlemen, was employed on a 
subject which has engaged, in an eminent degree, 
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the attention of philosophers, both from the diffi- 
culty which was supposed to attend it, and from the 
extensive applications which were to be made of it, 
as the ground-work of every proposition, and, con- 
sequently, of all our knowledge. It was necessary, 
therefore, to give you a sketch of the great contro- 
versy as to Universals, that so long divided the 
schools,—of which one party, that of the Realists, 
—formerly so powerful when the general theory of 
the primary mental functions of perception accorded 
with the Realism,—may now, when our theory of 
perception is too simple to accord with it, be consi- 
dered as altogether extinct. It was scarcely possible 
that universal forms or species should continue to 
hold a place in the philosophy of mind, or in our 
systems of dialectics, when even sensible species had 
been universally abandoned. 

In stating the opinion on the subject of this con- 
troversy, which I consider as the only one worthy 
of your assent, and indeed so obviously just that it 
seems to me as if it could scarcely have failed to 
occur to every mind, but for the darkness of insig- 
nificant terms and phrases, with which the contro- 
versy itself had enveloped it,—I endeavoured to 
free it, as much as possible, from this mere verbal 
darkness, and to exhibit the process to you in that 
simple order of succession in which it appears to 
me to take place. 

The process I stated to be the following : 

We perceive two or more objects—this is one 
state of the mind. We are struck with the feeling 
of their resemblance in certain respects. ‘This is a 
second state of the mind. We then, in the third 
stage, give a name to these circumstances of felt re- 
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semblance, a name which is, of course, applied after- 
wards only where this relation of similarity is felt. 
It is unquestionably not the name which produces 
the feeling of resemblance, but the feeling of resem- 
blance which leads to the invention or application 
of the name; for it would be equally just and phi- 
losophic to say that it is the name of the individual, 
John or William, which gives existence to the indi- 
vidual John or William, and that he was nobody, 
or nothing, till the name, which made him some- 
thing, was given, as to say, that the name man, 
which includes both John and William, is that 
which constitutes our relative notion of the resem- 
blance of John and William, expressed by their 
common appellation; and that, but for the name, 
we could not have conceived them to have any com- 
mon or similar properties, —that is to say, could not 
have had any general relative notion, or general 
idea, as it has been wrongly called, of human na- 
ture, of the respects in which John, William, and 
all other individual men agree. So far is the ge- 
neral term from being essential to the rise of that 
state of mind which constitutes the feeling of re- 
semblance, or, in other words, to the general notion, 
whatever it may be, which the term expresses, that 
it is only for a very small number of such general 
relative feelings that we have invented general 
terms. ‘here are scarcely any two objects at which 
we can look without perceiving a resemblance of 
some sort ; but we never think of giving a name to 
each pair of relatives, on account of some slight cir- 
cumstance in which they may have been felt by us 
to agree, more than we think of giving a name to 
every separate individual object which we perceive 
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—-to every blade of grass in our fields—to every rose 
on a bush, or even to every rose-bush in our garden. 
It is necessary, for the convenience of social life, 
that we should have general terms to express the 
most important general resemblances,—a general 
word, man, for example, to express briefly those 
very general circumstances of resemblance which 
we discover in all the individuals to whom that name 
is given, and thus to save us from the repetition of 
innumerable proper names, when we speak of’ cir- 
cumstances common to the whole multitude ;—it is 
not necessary that we should have a general term 
to express, in like manner, every less extensive re- 
semblance which we may discover in any two or 
more individual men; and, accordingly, for such 
minute resemblances we do not invent any general 
term, yet the feelings of resemblance, or notions of 
general circumstances of agreement, though they 
may be more or less important, so as to prompt in 
some cases, and not in other cases, to the use of a 
common appellation, are still in kind, as mere feel- 
ings of relation, the same, whether the general term 
for expressing them be invented or not; and feel- 
ings which arise as much when no name is given as 
when a name is given, cannot surely be dependent 
on names that do not exist in the greater number of 
cases at all, and that, when they are formed, exist 
only after these very feelings which they are in- 
vented to express. 

If our mind be capable of feeling resemblance it 
must be capable of general notions, which are no- 
thing more than varieties of this very feeling; for 
we surely cannot perceive objects to resemble each 
other, without perceiving them to resemble each 
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other in certain respects rather than in others ; and 
this very notion of the respects in which they are 
similar, is all that is meant by the general relative 
feeling. 

The circumstances in which all individual men 
agree form my general notion of man, or human 
nature. When I use the term man, I employ it to 
express every being in whom these circumstances 
are to be found,—that is to say, every being who 
excites, when considered together with the other 
beings whom I have before learned to rank as man, 
the same relative feeling of resemblance. When I 
hear the term man, these general circumstances of 
agreement occur to me vaguely, perhaps, and in- 
distinctly, but probably as distinctly as the concep- 
tion of the individual John or William, which re- 
curs when I hear one of those names. 

Indeed, there can be no doubt that the exact 
meaning of our general terms is much more dis- 
tinctly conceived by us than that ef our particular 
terms,—that we have a far clearer notion of a line, 
for example, than of an inch or three-fourths of an 
inch,—of rectilinear angles in general, as formed 
by the meeting of any two straight lines in any di- 
rection, than of an angle of sixty-five degrees, for 
which one particular inclination of the meeting lines 
is absolutely necessary, and an inclination, which 
only the nicest measurement can discriminate, from 
that which forms an angle of sixty-four or of sixty- 
six. The general term, it is evident, in proportion 
as it is more and more general, involves the consi- 
deration of fewer particulars, and is, therefore, less 
confused ; while the particular term must involve 
all the particulars included in the general one, with 
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many more that distinguish the species or the indi- 
vidual, and that are difficult themselves to be dis- 
tinguished, in consequence of the faintness of the 
limits in which they shadow into each other. To 
this it is owing that the sciences, which are most 
strictly demonstrative ; that is to say, the sciences 
in which our notions are the clearest, are not those 
which relate to particular objects, and which, con- 
sequently, involve particular conceptions and par- 
ticular terms, but the sciences of number and quan- 
tity, in which every term is a general one, and every 
notion, therefore, which it expresses, general. 

With each advance in generalizing, the general 
notion, or the feeling of resemblance in certain cir- 
cumstances, becomes different, because the circum- 
stances in which it is necessary that the general re- 
semblance should be felt, are fewer, and common, 
therefore, to a greater number of objects ; the gene- 
ral term being, in every stage, applicable to the 
whole number of objects, as exciting, when consi- 
dered together, that relative feeling of similarity, 
the suggesting of which is all that constitutes the 
variety, species, genus, order, or class. 

The words John, man, animal, substance, in the 
progressive scale of generalization, are words which 
I understand, and none of which I feel to be exact- 
ly synonymous with the others, but to express ei- 
ther less or more, so as to admit progressively of 
wider applications than could be allowed at a lower 
point of the scale. Since they are felt, then, not to 
be exactly synonymous, each term, if it be under- 
stood at all, must excite in the mind a different feel- 
ing of some sort or other, and this different state of 
mind is nothing more than a notion of agreement 
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in certain circumstances, more or fewer, according 
to the extent of the generalization. 

If, then, the generalizing process be, first, the 
perception or conception of two or more objects, — 
2dly, The relative feeling of their resemblance in 
certain respects,—3dly, The designation of these 
circumstances of resemblance, by an appropriate 
name,—the doctrine of the Nominalists, which in- 
cludes only two of’ these stages,—the perception of 
particular objects, and the invention of general 
terms, must be false, as excluding that relative 
suggestion of resemblance in certain respects, which 
is the second and most important step of the pro- 
cess; since it is this intermediate feeling alone that 
leads to the use of the term, which otherwise it 
would be impossible to limit to any set of objects. 
Accordingly, we found that, in their impossibility 
of accounting, on their own principles, for this limi- 
tation,—which it is yet absolutely necessary to ex- 
plain in some manner or other,—the Nominalists, 
to explain it, uniformly take for granted the exist- 
ence of those very general notions, which they at 
the same time profess to deny,——that, while they 
affirm, that we have no notion of a kind, species, or 
sort, independently of the general terms which de- 
note them, they speak of our application of such 
terms only to objects of the same kind, species, or 
sort; as if we truly had some notions of these gene- 
ral circumstances of agreement, to direct us,—and 
that they are thus very far from being Nominalists 
in the spirit of their argument, at the very moment, 
when they are Nominalists in assertion,—strenuous 
opposers of those very general feelings, of the truth 
of which they avail themselves, in their very endea- 
vour to disprove them, 
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If, indeed, it were the name which formed the 
class, and not that previous relative feeling, or ge- 
neral notion of resemblance of some sort, which 
‘the name denotes, then might any thing be classed 
with any thing, and classed with equal propriety. 
All which would be necessary, would be merely to 
apply the same name uniformly to the same ob- 
jects; and, if we were careful to do this, J ohn and 
a triangle might as well be classed together, under 
the name man, as John and William. Why does 
the one of those arrangements appear to us more 
philosophic than the other? It is because some- 
thing more is felt by us to be necessary in classifi- 
eation, than the mere giving of a name at random. 
There is, in the relative suggestion that arises on 
our very perception or conception of objects, when 
we consider them together, a reason for giving the 
generic name to one set of objects rather than to 
another,—the name of man, for instance, to John 
and William, rather than to John and a triangle. 
This reason is the feeling of the resemblance of the 
objects which we class,—that general notion of the 
relation of similarity,in certain respects, which is 
signified by the general term,—and without which 
relative suggestion, as a previous state of the mind, 
the general term would as little have been invent- 
ed, as the names of John and William would have 
been invented, if there had been no perception of 
any individual being whatever to be denoted by them. 

That we have general relative feelings of the re- 
sembiances of objects, and that our general terms 
are significant of these, and limited, therefore, to 
the particular objects which excite some common 
feeling of resemblance, is then, I conceive, sufli- 
ciently evident; and yet, the existence of such ge- 
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neral notions is not merely rejected by the greater 
number of philosophers, but the assertion of it has 
been considered as a subject rather of ridicule than 
of any serious confutation, as if confutation itself 
would have been too great an honour. 


I must confess, however, that some incautious 
expressions of the Conceptualists, and their erro- 
neous analysis and classification of the general feel- 
ing, did justify in part this ridicule, as they involv- 
ed an appearance of inconsistency and contradic- 
tion, which a more accurate analysis of the general 
feeling asserted, and a very slight change of phra- 
seology and arrangement would have removed. 
These improprieties, it may be of importance to 
point out to you, as furnishing, perhaps, some ex- 
planation of the error of New Nominalisin. 

The use of the word idea for expressing the 
notion or feeling of resemblance, was, in the first 
place, unfortunate. Idea, from its etymological 
sense, and its common application to the concep- 
tions of external objects, seems almost, in itself, to 
imply something which can be individualized, and 
offered to the senses. The general idea, therefore, 
which we are said to form, from the consideration 
of the various ways in which two lines can meet 
one another, seems to us, as an idea, to be some- 
thing which we must be capable of representing in 
a diagram, like any of the particular angles consi- 
dered by us; and what we can thus image in a 
diagram, must evidently be particular; so that, if 
we ascvibe to it properties of more than one parti- 
cular angle, our reference must, on this very ac- 
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count, seem to involve an inconsistency or multi- 
tude of inconsistencies. The general idea of an 
angle, therefore, which is not a right angle, nor 
acute, nor obtuse, but at once all of these, and none 
of them, is to our conception, in every respect, as 
truly absurd as a whole which is less than a part 
of itself, or a square of which the angles are toge- 
ther equal to four right angles, and at the same time 
equal to five such angles, and only to three or two. 

Such are the inconsistencies that must always 
seem to flow from the use of the word idea in this 
case, as if presenting to us a particular image of 
what cannot be particular. 

The same remark may, ina great measure, be ap- 
plied to the use of the word conception, which also 
seems to individualize its object; and which, as 
commonly employed to signify some fainter revival 
of a past feeling, may lead, and has led, to very 
mistaken views of the nature of our general notions. 
In these, according to the process described by me,’ 
there is nothing which can be said to be in any re- 
spect a conception, or fainter transcript of the past ; 
and, therefore, if I were to invent a name for the’ 
opinion with respect to universals which I hold, it 
would not be as a Conceptualist, but as a Notionist, 
or Relationist, that I should wish to be classed. The 
feeling of the relation of similarity is no part of 
the perception or conception of the separate objects 
which suggest it. It is a feeling of a different spe- 
cies, absolutely new—a relation, and nothing more ; 
and the general term, which is not expressive of 
what can strictly be termed a conception, is invent- 
ed only to express all that multitude of objects, 
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which, however different in other respects, agree in 
exciting one common feeling of relation—the rela- 
tion of a certain similarity. 

The phrase, general notion, which is that which 
I have preferred, would in this case have been far 
more appropriate, and would have obviated that ten- 
dency to individual representation, which the word 
conception, and still more, the word zdea, produce ; 
and consequently, all those apparent inconsistencies, 
which do not attend the notion of the mere feeling 
of agreement of various objects, but arise only from 
the attempt to form an individual representation of 
what is in itself general, and therefore, by its very 
nature, incapable of being individually represented, 

Still more unfortunate, however, than the class- 
ing of our general notions with conceptions or ideas, 
was a verbal impropriety that may at first seem to 
you of little consequence,—the mere use of’ the in- 
definite article, in a case in which certainly it ought 
not to have been employed. It was not the mere 
general notion of the nature and properties of tri- 
angles, but the general idea of a triangle, of which 
writers on this branch of intellectual philosophy 
have been accustomed to speak. The influence of 
this improper use of the article has not before been 
remarked; yet I have no doubt that it is the very 
circumstance which has chiefly tended to produce a 
denial of the general notion itself. It is a striking 
lesson, how much the progress of philosophy may 
be retarded, even by the slightest inaccuracy of lan- 
guage, which leads those who consider the doctrine 
without due attention and analysis, to ascribe to it 
the inconsistencies which are not in the doctrine it- 
self, and thus to reject, as absurd, what, in another 
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form of expression, would perhaps have appeared 
to them almost self-evident. 

According to the view which I have given you of 
the generalizing process, all that is truly general is, 
a relation that is felt by us. We have a feeling, 
or general notion, of the circumstances of agree- 
ment of many individual objects, but not a notion 
of an object, uniting at once all the qualities of the 
individual objects, and yet excluding every quality 
which distinguishes each from each. This would 
truly bea species cf Realism still more absurd than 
the old scholastic universal ad parte rei. ‘Lhe gene- 
ral idea of a man, who is neither dark nor fair, tall 
nor short, fat nor thin, nor of any degree interme- 
diate between these extremes, and yet is, at the same 
time, dark and fair, tall and short, fat and thin, is 
that of which we may very safely deny the exist- 
ence: fora man must be particular, and must there- 
fore have particular qualities, and certainly cannot 
have qualities that are inconsistent. But a dark » 
and a fair man, a tall and a short man, a fat and a 
thin man, all agree in certain respects, or, in other 
words, excite in us a certain relative feeling or no- 
tion of general resemblance ; since, without a feel- 
ing of this kind, we never should have thought of 
classing them together under one general term. We 
have not a general idea of a man, but we are im- 
pressed with a certain common relation of similarity 
of all the individuals, whom, on that account, and on 
that account alone, we rank together under the com- 
mon appellation of men. 

A general idea of a man is, then, it will be al- 
lowed, an unfortunate, or, to speak more accurate- 
ly, an absurd expression. But the absurdity of such 
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an expression does not render it less absurd to deny, 
that we have any general notion or relative feeling 
whatever of the circumstances in which men agree 
—that general notion which preceded the invention 
of the general term man, and without which the 
general term would be absolutely incapable of be- 
ing limited or applied to one set of objects more 
than to another. Yet all the valuable remarks of 
Mr Locke, on this subject, have been neglected or 
forgotten ; while one passage has been well remem- 
bered, and often quoted, because nothing is so well 
remembered as the ridiculous. The passage, in- 
deed, it must be confessed, is abundantly ridicu- 
lous ; but what is ridiculous in it arises, very evi- 
dently, from the source which I have pointed out, 
and not from the doctrine, that there is a general 
feeling, of some sort, corresponding with every ge- 
neral term that is not absolutely insignificant. 

“* Does it not require some pains and skill,” says 
Mr Locke, in this often-quoted passage— Does it 
not require some pains and skill to form the general 
idea of a triangle, (which is yet none of the most 
abstract, comprehensive, and difficult ;) for it must 
be neither oblique, nor rectangle, neither equilateral, 
equicrural, nor scalenon ; but all and none of these 
at once. In effect, it is something imperfect that 
cannot exist ; an idea, wherein some parts of several 
different and inconsistent ideas are put together.”* 

Of this strange description, so unworthy of its 
great author, and, I may add, so unworthy also of 
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the doctrine which he supported, the authors of the 
Memoirs of Scriblerus have not failed to avail them- 
selves, converting Mr Locke’s universal triangle in- 
to an universal lord mayor. 

‘¢ Martin supposed an universal man to be like a 
knight of a shire, or a burgess of a corporation, that 
represented a great many individuals. His father 
asked him, if he could not frame the idea of an uni- 
versal lord mayor? Martin told him, that, never 
having seen but one lord mayor, the idea of that 
lord mayor always returned to his mind; that he 
had great difficulty to abstract a lord mayor from 
his fur-gown and gold chain; nay, that the horse 
he saw the lord mayor ride upon not a little dis- 
turbed his imagination. On the other hand, 
Crambe, to show himself of a more penetrating ge- 
nius, swore that he could frame a conception of a 
lord mayor, not only without his horse, gown, and 
gold chain, but even without stature, feature, co- 
lour, hands, head, feet, or any body, which he sup- 
posed was the abstract of a lord mayor.’’* 

This abstract of a lord mayor, though it may be 
more ludicrous, is not more absurd, than Locke’s 
abstract of a triangle ; for a triangle must be parti- 
cular, and must, therefore, be equilateral, equicru- 
ral, or scalene. It would have been very different, 
if he had stated merely, that all triangles, whether 
equilateral, equicrural, or scalene, are felt by us to 
agree in certain respects,—that they are not felt by 
us to have this general resemblance, because we 
have previously classed them together; but that 
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we have classed them together, because we have 
previously felt this general resemblance,—that the 
general notion, therefore, cannot have depended 
for its origin on the name which follows it,—and 
that it is this general notion or feeling of resem- 
blance, of which the general term is truly signifi- 
cant, the term being considered by us as fairly ap- 
plicable to every object which excites the same re- 
lative feeling. This, it is evident, from his whole 
reasoning, was fundamentally, or nearly the opinion 
of Locke himself, who was led into the error of his 
very strange description, merely by conceiving, that 
a general notion of the common circumstances and 
properties of triangles was a conception, or a gene- 
ral idea of a triangle. 

But, whether this was or was not the opinion of 
Mr Locke, the process which I have described is 
not the less just. We perceive two or more objects 
—we have a feeling or general notion of their re- 
semblance in certain respects—and, in consequence 
of this general notion, we invent the general term, 
and limit it to such objects as correspond with the 
notion previously existing,—that is to say, we limit 
it to objects which agree in exciting this relative 
suggestion. It is hence the very nature of our ge- 
neral notion not to be particular; for who can paint 
or particularize a mere relation ? It is the feeling of 
resemblance which constitutes it—not the objects 
themselves which are felt to be similar ; and to re- 
quire, therefore, that our mental notion of the com- 
mon properties of triangles, scalene, equilateral, 
and isosceles, should itself be a triangle, equilate- 
ral, isosceles, or scalene, is not more philosophic, 
or, I may say, not even less absurd, than it would 
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be to require of us a visual delineation of a sound 
or a smell, and to deny that we have any sensa- 
tions of melody and odour because we cannot re- 
present these in pictures to the eye. 

I have already remarked, that it is only for a 
small number of the resemblances which we per- 
ceive in objects, that we have invented general 
terms. ‘The general term, therefore, far from be- 
ing essential to the generalization, is only a record 
of a generalization previously made. It marks 
what we have felt, and enables us to refer, with ex- 
actness, to this past feeling. 


When I speak of our invention of a general term, | 
however, I speak of what we do, in the present ma- 
ture state of our language, not of what was likely to 
take place in the early generalizations of savage 
life; for there seems to me very little reason to 
doubt the justness of that theory of appellatives, 
which is hinted, indeed, in some earlier writers, but: 
has been particularly maintained by Condillac and 
Dr Smith,—a theory which supposes the words, 
now used as appellatives to have been originally the 
proper names of individual objects, extended to the 
objects that were perceived to be similar to those 
to which the name had primarily been given. ‘The 
theory is stated with great force by Dr Smith, in 
the ingenious dissertation appended to his Theory 
of Moral Sentiments. It would be injustice to his 
opinion, to attempt to express it in any words but 
his own. | 

‘The assignation of particular names, to denote 
particular objects, that is, the institution of nouns 
substantive, would probably be one of the first steps 
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towards the formation of language. Two savages, 
who had never been taught to speak, but had been 
bred up remote from the societies of men, would 
naturally begin to form that language by which 
they would endeavour to make their mutual wants 
intelligible to each other, by uttering certain sounds, 
whenever they meant to denote certain objects. 
Those objects only which were most familiar to 
them, and which they had most frequent occasion 
to mention, would have particular names assigned 
to them. The particular cave whose covering shel- 
tered them from the weather, the particular tree 
whose fruit relieved their hunger, the particular 
fountain whose water allayed their thirst, would 
first be denominated by the words cave, tree, foun- 
tain, or by whatever other appellations they might 
think proper, in that primitive jargon, to mark 
them. Afterwards, when the more enlarged expe- 
rience of these savages had led them to observe, and 
their necessary occasions obliged them to make men. 
tion of other caves, and other trees, and other foun- 
tains, they would naturally bestow upon each of 
those new objects the same name by which they 
had been accustomed to express the similar object 
they were first acquainted with. The new objects 
had none of them any name of its own, but each of 
them exactly resembled another object which had 
such an appellation. It was impossible that those 
savages could behold the new objects without recol- 
lecting the old ones ; and the name of the old ones, 
to which the new bore so close a resemblance. When 
they had occasion, therefore, to mention, or to point 
out to each other, any of the new objects, they would 
naturally utter the name of the correspondent old 
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one, of which the idea could not fail, at that instant, 
to present itself to their memory in the strongest 
and liveliest manner. And thus, those words, which 
were originally the proper names of individuals, 
would each of them insensibly become the common 
name of a multitude. A child that is just learning 
to speak, calls every person who comes to the house 
its papa, or itsmamma; and thus bestows upon the 
whole species those names which it had been taught 
to apply to two individuals. I have known a clown, 
who did not know the proper name of the river 
which ran by his own door. It was the river, he 
said, and he never heard any other name for it. His 
experience, it seems, had not led him to observe any 
other river. The general word river, therefore, was, 
it is evident, in his acceptance of it, a proper name, 
signifying an individual object. If this person had 
been carried to another river, would he not readily 
have called it a river? Could we suppose any per- 
son living on the banks of the Thames so ignorant, : 
as not to know the general word river, but to be 
acquainted only with the particular word Thames, 
if he was brought to any other river, would he not 
readily call it a Thames? ‘This, in reality, is no 
more than what they, who are well acquainted with 
the general word, are very apt todo. An English- 
man, describing any great river which he may have 
seen in some foreign country, naturally says, that it 
is another Thames. ‘The Spaniards, when they first 
arrived upon the coast of Mexico, and observed the 
wealth, populousness, and habitations of that fine 
country, so much superior to the savage nations 
which they had been visiting for some time before, 
cried out, that it was another Spain. Hence it was 
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called New Spain, and this name has stuck to that 
unfortunate country ever since. We say, in the 
same manner, of a hero, that he is an Alexander ; 
of an orator, that he is a Cicero; of a philosopher, 
that he isa Newton. This way of speaking, which 
the grammarians called an Antonomasia, and which 
is still extremely common, though now not at all 
necessary, demonstrates how much mankind are na- 
turally disposed to give to one object the name of 
any other which nearly resembles it, and thus to 
denominate a multitude by what originally was in- 
tended to express an individual. 

‘‘It is this application of the name of an indivi- 
dual to a great multitude of objects, whose resem- 
blance naturally recals the idea of that individual, 
and of the name which expresses it, that seems ori- 
ginally to have given occasion to the formation of 
those classes and assortments, which, in the schools, 
are called genera and species.’’* 

That the first designation of species and genera, 
by appellatives, was nothing more than this ingeni- 
ous speculation supposes it to have been,—the ex. 
tension of mere proper names from similar objects 
to similar objects, I have very little doubt. But 
still, it must be remembered, that the extension was 
from similar objects to objects felt to be similar, — 
that, before the extension, therefore, there must have 
been a general notion of the circumstances of resem- 
blance,—and_ that, without this intermediate feel- 
ing of his mind, the savage would as little have 
thought of calling one tree by the name which he 
had previously given to another tree, as he would 


* Smith’s Considerations concerning the Virst Formation of 
Languages, from the beginning. 
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have thought of extending this name to the cave 
which sheltered him, or the fountain at which he 
quenched his thirst. In short, whatever our theory 
of the origin of general terms may be, it either must 
take for granted the previous existence of general re- 
lative notions, corresponding with them, or it must 
suppose that the terms were invented at random, 
without any reason whatever, to guide us in our ap- 
plication or limitation of them. ‘To state any reason 
of this kind, is to state some general resemblance 
that is felt by us, and consequently some notion of 
general circumstances of resemblance, which must 
be independent of the general term, because it is 
prior to it. This, which the Nominalist on reflection, 
I should conceive, must admit, is all for which the 
Conceptualist contends, or, at least, is all for which 
I contend, in that view of the generalizing process 
which I have given you. 

The decision of the controversy, might, indeed, 
as I have now said, be very safely trusted to the 
Nominalist himself, if he would only put a single 
question to his own mind, and reflect for afew mo- 
ments before giving an answer. Why do I class to- 
gether certain objects, and exclude certain others 
from the class which I have formed ? He must say, 
either that he classes them together because he has 
classed them together, and that he excludes the o- 
thers because he excludes them, which is surely 
not avery philosophic answer, though it is all which 
can be understood in the assertion, that it is the 
name which constitutes aswell as defines the genus; 
or he must say, that there 1s some reason hich has 
led him to give the general name to certain objects 
and not to certain pthers. The reason for which the 
name is given, must, of course, be something which 
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is felt prior to the giving of the name, and inde- 
pendent of it; and the only reason which can be 
conceived is, that certain objectshave a resemblance 
which certain other objects do not partake, and that 
the general name is therefore invented to express 
the objects which agree in exciting this common no- 
tion of relation. Before the name was invented, 
therefore, there must have been a feeling of circum- 
stances of resemblance, common to certain indivi- 
duals,—a feeling, which is neither the perception 
that precedes it, nor the name which follows it, but 
a state of mind intervening between the perception 
of the separate objects, and the verbal designation 
of them, as a species or genus. In short, it is that 
general relative suggestion, or general notion of re- 
semblance, on which we must admit our classifica- 
tions to be founded, or contend that they are found- 
ed upon nothing. 

Since all reasoning implies some generalization, 
the Nominalist, who allows nothing general but 
terms, 1s, of course, led, or forced, by his theory, to 
deny the possibility of reasoning of any kind with- 
out the aid of general terms ; a denial which seems 
to me one of the boldest, because the least consist- 
ent with the observed facts, which it is possible ei- 
ther for dogmatism or scepticism to make ; asif the 
infant, long before he can‘ be supposed to have ac- 
quired any knowledge of terms, did not form his lit- 
tle reasonings on the subjects, on which it is import- 
ant for him to reason, as accurately probably as af- 
terwards ; but, at least, with all the accuracy which 
is necessary for preserving his existence, and grati- 
fying his few feeble desires. He has, indeed, even 
then, gone through processes which are admitted 
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to involve the finest reasoning, by those very philo- 
sophers who deny him to be capable of reasoning 
at all. He has already calculated distances, long 
before he knew the use of a single word expressive 
of distance, and accommodated his induction to 
those general laws of matter, of which he knows no- 
thing but the simple facts, and his expectation that 
what has afforded him either pain or pleasure will 
continue to afford him pain or pleasure. What lan- 
guage does the infant require, to prevent him from 
putting his finger twice in the flame of that candle 
which has burned him once ? or to persuade him to 
stretch his hand, in exact conformity with the laws 
of optics, to that very point at which some bright 
trinket is glittering on his delighted eyes? ‘To sup- 
pose that we cannot reason without language, seems 
to me, indeed, almost to involve the same inconsist- 
ency, as to say, that man is incapable of moving his 
limbs till he have previously walked a mile. 


The use of general terms is not to enable man 
to reason, but to enable him to reason well. ‘They 
fix the steps of our progress; they give us the power 
of availing ourselves, with confidence, of our own 
past reasonings, and of the reasonings of others ; 
they do not absolutely prevent us from wandering, 
but they prevent us from wandering very far, and 
are marks of direction to which we can return: 
without them we should be like travellers journey- 
ing onan immense plain, without a track, and with- 
out any points on the sky to determine whether we 
were continuing to move east or west, or north or 
south. We should still be moving, indeed, and 
each step would be a progress, if it were compared 
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merely with the step that went before. But there 
could be no long journey onwards; and, after years 
of wandering, we might, perhaps, return to the very 
spot from which we set out, without even so much 
knowledge as to have the slightest guess that we 
were again where we had been before. 

Lo drop this allegory, however, it is very evident 
that, though we should be capable of reasoning even 
without language of any sort, and of reasoning suf- 
ficient to protect ourselves from obvious and familiar 
causes of injury, our reasonings, in such circum- 
stances, must be very limited, and as little compa- 
rable to the reasoning of him who enjoys the ad- 
vantage of all the new distinctions of a refined lan- 
guage, as the creeping of the diminutive insect to 
the soaring of the eagle. Both animals, indeed, are 
capable of advancing; but the one passes from cloud 
to cloud almost with the rapidity of the lightning, 
which is afterwards to flash from them, and the 
other takes half a day to move over the few shrunk 
fibres of a withered leaf. 

What must be the arithmetic of that people in 
South America of whom Condamine tells us, whose 
whole numeration did not extend beyond three, 
and who had no resource afterwards but to point 
first to their fingers and then to their hair! What 
the reasonings of arithmetic would be to such a 
people every other species of reasoning would be to 
us, if our general vocabulary bore no greater pro- 
portion to the feelings that were to be expressed by 
it, than this very limited numeral vocabulary, to all 
the possible combinations of numbers ! 

The extent of error into which we should be likely 
to fall, in our classifications and reasonings in ge- 
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neral, if our language were of this very imperfect 
kind, it is, of course, impossible for us, in our pre- 
sent circumstances, to guess; though we may de- 
rive some assistance, in our estimation of these pos- 
sible absurdities, from facts of which voyagers 
occasionally tell us. I may take, for an example, 
a fact mentioned by Captain Cook, in describing 
the people of Wateeoo, a small island on which he 
lighted in his voyage from New Zealand to the 
Friendly Islands. ‘ The inhabitants,” he says, 
‘‘ were afraid to come near our cows and horses, 
nor did they form the least conception of their na- 
ture. But the sheep and goats did not surpass the 
limits of their ideas; for they gave us to understand 
that they knew them to be birds.” ‘* It will appear 
rather incredible,” he adds, ‘ that human ignorance 
could ever make so strange a mistake, there not 
being the most distant similitude between a sheep 
or goat and any winged animal. But these people 
seemed to know nothing of the existence of any 
other land animals besides hogs, dogs, and _ birds. 
Our sheep and goats, they could see, were very 
different creatures from the two first; and, there- 
fore, they inferred that they must belong to the 
latter class, in which they knew that there is a con- 
siderable variety of species.” ‘‘ I would add,” says 
Mr Stewart, who quotes this very striking fact, to- 
gether with the judicious remark of Cook,—* I 
would add, that the mistake of these islanders per- 
haps did not arise from their considering a sheep or 
goat as bearing a more striking resemblance to a 
bird than to the two classes of quadrupeds with 
which they were acquainted, but from the want of 
a generic word, such as quadruped, comprehending 
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these two species; which men in their situation 
would no more be led to form, than a person who 
had seen only one individual of each species would 
think of an appellative to express both, instead of 
applying a proper name to each. In consequence 
of the variety of birds, it appears that they had a 
generic name comprehending all of them, to which 
it was not unnatural for them to refer any new ani- 
mal they met with.’’* 

The observation of Mr Stewart with respect to 
the influence of a generic name on this seemingly 
very strange arrangement of these very rude zoolo- 
gists, is ingenious and just. It must be remember- 
ed, however, in opposition to his general doctrine 
on the subject, that the application of the generic 
term, even in this very strange manner, is a proof, 
not that we are without general notions, but that 
we truly have general notions that are independent 
of the mere terms which express them. It was not 
merely because they had a generic term that they 
extended this term to the unknown sheep and goats, 
but because the sheep and goats coincided, in some 
measure, with the general notion expressed by the 
general term. Of this the most striking evidence 
is contained in the very statement of Captain Cook. 
The cows and _ horses, sheep and goats, were all 
equally unknown to the islanders. Why, then, did 
they not class the cows and horses with birds as 
much as the goats and sheep? As far as the mere 
possession of a generic word could have led to this 
application—if a word alone were necessary—it was 


tr 


* Stewart’s Elements, Part II. c. iv. sect. Ly 
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common to all the new cases alike. When all these 
were equally unknown, there must have been some 
previous general notion of certain circumstances of 
resemblance in birds, with which the goats and 
sheep coincided more exactly than the cows and 
horses. Nor is it very difficult to guess what this 
previous notion was: The bulk of the different ani- 
mals must have led to the distinction. ‘Vhe wing- 
ed tribes with which they were acquainted, though 
they might perhaps approach, in some slight de- 
gree, to the stature of the smaller quadrupeds, could 
have no resemblance in this respect to the horses 
and cows. <A bird, in their mental definition of it, 
was certainly a living thing, of certain various sizes 
familiar to them, and not adog or a hog. <A sheep 
or a goat was seen by them to be a living thing, 
not a dog nor a hog, and of a size that implied no 
remarkable opposition to that involved in their si- 
lent mental definition of a bird. In such circum- 
stances, it was classed by them as a bird, with as. 
much accuracy as is to be found in many of our sys- 
tematic references, even in the present improved 
state of science and natural history,—in that, for 
example, which classes and ranks, under one word, 
the whale that swims with the man that walks ; or, 
to use a case still more analogous, even the ant that 
creeps with the gnat that flies,—and, with equal 
accuracy, they excluded the cows and horses that 
did not coincide with the general notion, of which 
a certain resemblance of size formed an essential 
part. ‘The extension of the term to the one set of 
quadrupeds, and the exclusion of the other set, must 
have had some reason; and this reason, whatever 
it may have been, must have been some general 
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feeling of resemblance of some sort,—a relative 
suggestion, intervening between the perception of 
the animals and the application of the term. 


LECTURE XLVI. | 
ANALYSIS OF THE PROCESS OF REASONING. 


GENTLEMEN, my last Lecture brought to a con: 
clusion the remarks which I had to offer on that 
very interesting tribe of our suggestions of relation 
which constitute the feelings of resemblance,—a 
tribe, on the existence of which, as we have seen, 
all classification depends, and in a great measure 
the whole power of language, as an instrument or 
medium either of distinct thought in the mind of 
the individual, or of reciprocal communication of 
thought from mind to mind. 

The examination of this species of relation led 
us into one of the most memorable controversies in 
the whole science of Intellectual Philosophy ; and 
though I knew well that there could be no reason 
to fear your adoption of the absurdities of Realism, 
and, therefore, did not think it necessary to occupy 
your time with any serious confutation of that ob- 
solete hypothesis, I knew also too well the prevail- 
Ing influence of the opposite error of Nominalism, 
and the high authorities which sanction it, not, to 
think it necessary to put you fully on your guard 
against the fallacy of this system, by showing you 
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how incomplete it is, and, therefore, how unfit to 
be adopted as a narrative of the actual Process of 
Generalization. 

This process I described, as involving, not two 
stages only, as the Nominalists contend, but three. 
In the first place, the perception or conception of 
the two or more external objects, or the conception 
of the two or more internal feelings that are after- 
wards classed together; in the second place, the 
feeling or general relative notion of the resem- 
blance, which these separate objects bear to each 
other, in certain respects, the relative suggestion, 
in consequence of which alone we are led to class 
them together ; in the third place, the expression 
of this felt general resemblance, by a general term, 
as significant of that silent mental generalization 
which has already classed them together. The 
mental generalizing may, indeed, be considered as 
complete, before the invention of the general term ; 
the term being of use, only as fixing and recording, 
or conveying to others the knowledge of that gene- 
ral notion or feeling of resemblance. which preced- 
ed the first use of the general word. 

At the same time, however, that I exhibited to 
you,—as simply and forcibly as the complex nature 
of the process would allow me,—the doctrine of 
general notions, as distinct mental affections of a 
peculiar species, arising from that susceptibility of 
the mind by which we perceive, together with va- 
rious other relations, the relations that constitute 
the resemblances of objects,—I took occasion to 
point out to you some errors of thought, and con- 
sequent improprieties of arrangement and expres- 
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sion, on the part of the Conceptualists, which I 
regarded as having had the chief effect in prevent- 
ing the universal and ready adoption of this doc- 
trine of the threefold nature of the process, as con- 
sisting in perceptions, relations, and verbal signs, 
——a doctrine, which, but for the almost universal 
prevalence of the opposite system of Nominalism, 
would have appeared to me to stand little in need 
of any argument in its support; since the fact of 
the extension of general terms only to certain ob- 
jects, to the exclusion of others, seems, of itself, 
sufficiently to show, that there is a certain general 
notion of resemblance,——a peculiar state of mind,— 
intervening between the primary perceptions, and 
the use of the general term, which forms, as it were, 
the measure of adjustment of the particular objects, 
—that are arranged in the same class, if they agree 
with this general notion, and excluded, if they do 
not agree with it. An arrangement, without some 
principle of resemblance to direct the order in 
which objects are placed, seems to me absolutely 
unworthy of the name of an arrangement, and cer- 
tainly could be but of' very little aid to the memo- 
ry,—even if it could be of any advantage to re- 
member divisions, and subdivisions, that were 
founded upon nothing. The classifications, which 
our dictionaries form, according to the mere initial 
sounds of words,—which Dr Reid, in reference to 
works of this kind, calls a sort of modern catego- 
ries,—would be far more philosophic, than a clas- 
sification which implied no previous notion of. re- 
semblance whatever. ‘“ Of all methods of arrange- 
ment,” he says, “ the most antiphilosophical seems 
to be the invention of this age;—I mean the ar- 
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ranging the arts and sciences by the letters of the 
alphabet, in Dictionaries and Encyclopedias. With 
these authors the categories are A, B, C,” &c. Yet 
these literal categories, antiphilosophical as they 
certainly would be, if their authors professed to give 
them as a scientific arrangement, still involve a re- 
semblance of some sort, however insignificant and 
irrelative to the great purposes of science. Every 
other arrangement in science would be still more 
unphilosophical, because involving no relation what- 
ever, if, according to the principles of the Nominal- 
ist, there were no general notions,—no relative feel- 
ings of resemblance,—independent of the terms of 
classification ; but objects were first classed toge- 
ther, without any reason for being so classed toge- 
ther, more than any other objects, till the mere 
general term of the classification became a reason 
for itself; as if birds, beasts, and fishes, were not 
called animals, because they were previously felt to 
agree in certain respects, but were felt to have this: 
relation of agreement in certain respects, because 
they had previously been comprehended in the one 
generic term animal. 

With respect to the origin of the general terms 
themselves,—as distinct from the general relative 
feelings which they express,—I stated to you a spe- 
culation of Condillac and Dr Smith, which appears 
to me to be one of the most simple and beautiful 
speculations in the theoretical history of language. 
In ascribing it to these distinguished philosophers, 
however, I speak of it only as it 1s clearly developed 
by them ; for there are many hints of the same opt- 
nion to be found in works of an earlier date. “The 
speculation to which I allude, is that which sup- 
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poses the proper names of individual objects to have 
become appellatives of a whole class, by extension 
from similar objects to similar—the principle, which 
could not fail to operate in this way, being a prin- 
ciple which still continues to operate even in the 
common phraseology of the most common minds,— 
though, by rhetoricians, whose art is, ina great mea- 
sure, the art of making common things mysterious, 
it has been advanced to the dignity of a figure of 
speech. 

The brief expression or result of the feeling of 
resemblance is a general term,—but when all which 
we feel, in our relative suggestions of resemblance, 
or in any other of our relative suggestions, is enun- 
ciated in language, it is termed a proposition, which, 
notwithstanding the air of mystery that invests it 
in our books of logic, is the expression of this com- 
mon feeling of relation, and nothing more. The 
word animal, for example, is a general term, ex- 
pressive of a particular relation of resemblance that 
is feltby us. A horse is an animal, is a proposition, 
which is merely a brief expression of this felt resem- 
blance of a horse to various other creatures included 
by us in the general term. It is the same in all 
the other species of relations which we are capable 
of feeling. In the relation of position, for example, 
when we say that the planet Mercury is that which 
is next to the sun, our mere feeling of the local re- 
lation,—that particular relative suggestion which 
arises on the consideration of the sun, together with 
its planetary attendants,—by this expression of it 
in words, becomes, what is termed in logic, a pro- 
position. In the relative suggestion of degree, to 
say that gold is heavier than copper ;— in the rela- 
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tive suggestion of proportion, to say, that four are 
to twenty, as twenty to a hundred ;—in the relative 
suggestion of comprehension, to say, that there isa 
portion of heat even in the coldest snow, is to state, 
as a proposition, what, in the mind itself, is the 
mere feeling of a certain relation. In all such cases, 
it is very evident that the verbal statement of the 
proposition does not alter the nature of the relative 
suggestion, or feeling of relation, which it expresses, 
but simply expresses to others a relation that must 
have been felt, before the proposition could be 
framed,—that it is not the word animal, for exam- 
ple, which produces the feeling of the general re- 
semblance of those various beings which we have 
classed together under that term,—nor the word 
heavier, which makes us feel the greater pressure of 
a piece of gold, than of an equal bulk of copper,— 
but those feelings, previously existing, which have 
led to the verbal proposition that.expresses to others 
those previous feelings. To insist on a distinction 
so obvious, seems to me, indeed, almost as if I were 
labouring to prove what it would be impossible for 
any one to deny. But if you reflect on the in- 
fluence of the doctrine of the Nominalists, with re- 
spect to general terms, as constituting all that can 
be said to be general in reasoning, you will perceive 
how necessary it is, that you should be fully im- 
pressed with the priority of the relative feeling in- 
volved in each proposition, to the proposition which 
expresses it,—and its consequent independence of 
those forms of language which render it capable of 
being communicated to other minds, but do not al- 
ter its nature, as a feeling of that particular mind 
in which it has previously arisen. 
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The proposition being only an expression of are- 
lation of some kind or other, which has been pre- 
viously felt, may, of course, be as various as the 
species of relative suggestions of which our minds 
are susceptible. ‘There may be, as we have seen, 
propositions of resemblance, of order, of degree, of 
proportion, of comprehension ; to which last class, 
indeed—that class which includes all the relations 
of a whole to its parts—the others, as I have already 
remarked, may, by a little effort of subtilty, be re- 
duced; since every affirmative proposition enun- 
ciates or predicates—to use the technical word— 
some quality or attribute of a subject, which may be 
said to form a part of the very essence of the subject 
itself, or, at least, of our complex notion of the sub- 
ject. The one quality, of which we speak, is com- 
prehended with other qualities in that general ag- 
gregate to which we state it to belong. 

On this class of our relative suggestions, there- 
fore,—that which involves the feeling of the rela- 
tion of the parts comprehended to the comprehend- 
ing whole,—it will be necessary to bestow a little 
fuller illustration, that you may understand clearly 
the nature of the process of reasoning—that most 
important of all our mental processes-—which logi- 
cians and metaphysicians have contrived to render so 
obscure, but which is in itself nothing more than a 
series of felt relations of this particular class in the 
instances which I selected before, of a house and its 
apartments; a tree and its stems and foliage; a 
horse, and its head, and limbs, andtrunk. The rela- 
tion which I have termed the relation of compre- 
hension, or comprehensiveness, is so very obvious, 
that a mere allusion to it is sufficient, without any 
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commentary. In these cases, the parts, which to- 
gether form the whole, are truly substances that 
admit of being separated, and can as easily be con- 
ceived to exist separately as together. 

But substances are not conceived by us, only as 
composed of certain elementary substances, which 
constitute them, by their mere juxta-position, in 
apparent contiguity, and which may exist apart, 
after division. ‘They are also conceived by us, as 
subjects of qualities, which coexist in them, and 
which cannot exist apart, or, in other words—for 
the qualities of substances, as perceived by us, are 
nothing more—they are capable of affecting us as 
sentient beings, directly or indirectly, in various 
ways. A flake of snow, for example, is composed 
of particles of snow, which may exist separately ; 
and this composition of separate particles in seem- 
ing coherence is one species of totality ; but the 
same snow, without any integral division, may be 
considered by us as possessing various qualities, 
_ that is to say, is capable of affecting us variously. 
It is cold, that is to say, it excites in us a sensation 
of chilliness ;—it is white, that is to say, it produces 
in our mind a peculiar sensation of vision, by the 
light which it reflects to us ;—it has weight—is 
of a certain crystalline regularity of figure—is 
soft or hard, according as it is more or less com- 
pressed—liquefiable at a very low temperature— 
and my conception of snow is of that permanent 
subject which affects my senses in these various 
ways. The conglomerated flakes in a snow-ball are 
not more distinctly parts of the mass itself, which 
we consider, than the coldness, whiteness, gravity, 
regular form, softness or hardness, and ready fusi- 
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bility, are felt to be parts of our complex notion of 
snow, as a substance. | 

When I think of cases, in which the relation is 
of a substance to parts that are themselves substan- 
ces—as when I say, that a room is a part of a house, 
or that a tree has branches—it is quite evident that 
in these very simple propositions I merely state the 
relation of parts to a comprehending whole. But 
is the statement at all different in kind, when I 
speak, in the common forms of a proposition, of the 
qualities of objects, when I say, for example, that 
snow is white, man capable of reasoning, the wisest 
of mankind still fallible 2? Do I not merely state one 
of the many qualities, comprehended in that totality 
of qualities, which constitutes the subject as known 
to me? I do not indeed divide a mass into integral 
parts, but I divide a complex notion into its parts, 
or at least separate from that complexity a qua- 
lity which I feel to belong, and state to belong, 
to that whole complex notion from which I have 
detached it. It is as it were a little analysis and 
synthesis. I decompose, and, in expressing ver- 
bally to others the mental decomposition which 
I have made, I combine again the separated 
elements of my thought—not, indeed, in the same 
manner, for the analytic process is as different as 
matter is from mind—but with the same feel- 
ing of agreement or identity which rises in the 
mind of a chemist when he has reduced to one 
mass the very elements into which he had previous- 
ly transmuted the mass, by some one of the analyses 
of his wonderful art. 

What, then, is reasoning—which is nothing more 
than a number of propositions, though of proposi- 
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tions consecutive in a certain order—but a continu- 
ed series of analytic operations of this kind, develop- 
ing the elements of our thought ? In every proposi- 
tion, that which is affirmed is a part of that of which 
it is affirmed, and the proposition, however technical 
its language may be, expresses only the single feel- 
ing of this relation. When I say snow is white, I 
state one of the many feelings which constitute my 
complex notion of snow. When I say man is fal- 
lible, I state one of the many imperfections which, 
as conceived by me, together with many better qua- 
lities, constitute my complex notion of man. ‘These 
statements of one particular relation are simple pro- 
positions, in each of which a certain analysis is in- 
volved. But, when I reason, or add proposition to 
proposition in a certain series, I merely prosecute 
my analysis, and prosecute it more or less minutely, 
according to the length of the ratiocination. When 
I say man is fallible, I state a quality involved in 
the nature of man, as any other part of an aggre- 
gate is involved in any other comprehending whole. 
When I add, he may therefore err, even when he 
thinks himself least exposed to error, I state what 
is involved in the notion of his fallibility. When 
I say, he therefore must not expect that all men 
will think as he does, even on points which appear 
to him to have no obscurity, I state that which is 
involved in the possibility of his and their erring 
even on such points. When I say, that he there- 
fore should not dare to punish those who merely 
differ from him, and who may be right even in dif- 
fering from him, I state what is involved in the ab- 
surdity of the expectation that all men should think 
as he does. And when I say, that any particular 
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legislative act of intolerance is as unjust as it is ab- 
surd, I state only what is involved in the impropri- 
ety of attempting to punish those who have no other 
guilt than that of differing in opinion from others, 
who are confessedly of a nature as fallible as their 
own. 

In all this reasoning, though composed of many 
propositions, there is obviously only a progressive 
analysis, with a feeling, at each step, of the relation 
of parts to the whole, the predicate of each proposi- 
tion being the subject of a new analysis in the pro- 
position which follows it. Man is fallible. He who 
is fallible may err, even when he thinks himself least 
exposed to error. He who may be in error, even 
when he thinks himself safest from it, ought not to 
be astonished that others should think differently 
from him, even on points which may seem to him 
perfectly clear ; and thus, successively, through the 
whole ratiocination, the predicate becomes in its 
turn a subject of new analysis, till we arrive at the 
last proposition, which is immediately extended 
backwards to the primary subject of analysis, man, 
—as involved in that which is itself involved in that 
primary complex conception, or ageregate of many 
qualities. ‘Vhere are minds, perhaps, which, merely 
by considering man, and opinion, and punishment, 
would discover, without an intervening proposition, 
that fallible man ought not to set himself up in 
judgment as a punisher of the speculative errors of 
fallible man ; there are others, perhaps, who might 
not perceive the conclusion, without the whole series 
of propositions enumerated, though the conclusion 
is involved, as an element, in the first proposition, 
—man is fallible ; and according as the particular 
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intellect is more or less acute, more or fewer of the 
intervening propositions will be necessary. 

In every such case of continued intellectual ana- 
lysis, it is impossible for us not to feel, when we have 
arrived at the conclusion, that the last proposition 
is as truly contained in the first as any of the inter- 
vening propositions, though it is not seen by us, till 
exhibited, as it were, in its elementary state, by the 
repetition of analysis after analysis. It is, in this re- 
spect, precisely like the decompositions of chemical 
analysis, which are constantly showing us something 
new, in the very substances which we carry about 
with us, or in those which are every moment before 
our eyes. The air, for example, after being long 
considered as simple, in the sense in which chemists 
use that term, is afterwards shown to be composed 
of different gaseous fluids; nor are even these re- 
garded as simple, but each is believed to be compos- 
ed of a certain base and the matter of heat ; and it 
is impossible to predict, or even to guess, what fu-’ 
ture analyses may be made even of these elements. 
Yet the atmosphere, now considered as compound, 
is, in kind, the same air which was continually flow- 
ing around the earth before this analysis ; and, in 
the mere animal function of respiration, all mankind 
had, from the first moment of their infant breath, 
been incessantly employed in separating, into its 
constituent parts, the very substance which they con- 
sidered as incapable of division. The last chemist, 
whose labours, when this scene of earthly things is 
to perish, are to close the long toils of his predeces- 
sors, will perhaps regard scarcely a single substance 
in nature in the same light in which we now regard 
it; and yet it is evident that the same terrestrial ob- 
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jects, which now meet our eyes, must continually 
have been present to his sight ;—the same seasons 
presenting the same herbage and flowers and fruits 
to the same races of animals,—to which, indeed, he 
may have given different names, or may have de- 
tected in them new elements, or proportions of ele- 
ments, but of which all his arrangementsand analyses 
are incapable of altering the nature. 

In the truths of reasoning, which a profound and 
penetrating genius is able in like manner to exhibit 
to us, we perceive a similar analysis, which presents 
to us, as it were, the elements of our own former 
conceptions ; since the very reasoning, if it be at all 
intelligible, must begin with some conception already 
familiar to us, in which it asserts something to be 
contained, and proceeds only by tracing similar re- 
lations. A new truth, of this kind, is not so much 
added to us, therefore, as evolved from the primary 
truth already familiar; it is not as if new objects 
were presented to us, to be seen, but as if our in- 
tellectual senses—if I may venture to use that ex- 
pression—were quickened and rendered more acute, 
so as to perceive clearly what we saw dimly, or not 
even dimly before, though we might have seen it as 
now, if we had not been too dull of vision to perceive 
what was in our very hands. The truths, at which 
we arrive, by repeated intellectual analysis, may be 
said to resemble the premature plant, which is to be 
found inclosed in that which is itself inclosed in the 
bulb or seed which we dissect. We must carry on 
our dissection, more and more minutely, to arrive at 
each new germ; but we do arrive at one after the 
other, and when our dissection is obliged to stop, we 
have reason to suppose, that still finer instruments, 
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and still finer eyes, might prosecute the discovery 
almost to infinity. It is the same in the discovery 
of the truths of reasoning. The stage at which one 
inquirer stops, is not the limit of analysis, in refer- 
ence to the object, but the limit of the analytic 
power of the individual. Inquirer after inquirer 
discovers truths which were involved in truths for- 
merly admitted by us, without our being able to 
perceive what was comprehended in our admission. 
It is not absolutely absurd to suppose, that whole 
sciences may be contained in propositions that now 
seem to us so simple as scarcely to be susceptible of 
further analysis, but which hereafter, when deve- 
loped by some more penetrating genius, may, with- 
out any change in external nature, present to man 
a new field of wonder and of power. Of the possi- 
bility of this, the mathematical sciences furnish a 
most striking example. The rudest peasant may be 
said to have in his mind all, or nearly all, those pri- 
mary notions, of which the sublimest demonstra- 
tions of the relations of number and quantity are 
the mere developement. He would be astonished, 
indeed, if he could be made to understand, that on 
notions, which appear to him of so very trifling im- 
port, have been founded some of the proudest mo- 
numents of the intellectual achievements of man, 
and that, among the names to which his country 
and the world look with the highest veneration, are 
the names of those whose life has been occupied in 
little more than in tracing all the forms of which 
those few conceptions, which exist in his mind as 
much as in theirs, are susceptible. What geometry 
and arithmetic are to his rude notions of num- 
bers, and magnitudes, and proportions, some other 
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sciences unknown to us, indeed, at present, but not 
more unknown to us than geometry and arithmetic 
are now to him, may be, in relation to conceptions 
which exist, and perhaps have long existed in our 
mind, but which we have not yet evolved into any 
of their important elements. As man is quicker or 
slower in this internal analysis, the progress of all 
that philosophy which depends on mere reasoning 
is more or less rapid. There may be races of be- 
ings, or at least we can conceive races of beings, 
whose senses would enable them to perceive the 
ultimate embryo plant, inclosed in its innumerable 
series of preceding germs; and there may, perhaps, 
be created powers of some high order, as we know 
that there is one Eternal Power, able to feel, in a 
single comprehensive thought, all those truths, of 
which the generations of mankind are able, by suc- 
cessive analyses, to discover only a few, that are, 
perhaps, to the great truths which they contain, 
only as the flower which is blossoming before us is 
to that infinity of future blossoms enveloped in it, 
with which, in ever renovated beauty, it is to adorn 
the summers of other ages. 


**Lo! on each seed, within its slender rind, 
Life’s golden threads in endless circles wind; 
Maze within maze the lucid webs are roll’d, 
And, as they burst, the living flame unfold. 
The pulpy acorn, ere it swells, contains 
The oak’s vast branches in its milky veins, 
Each ravel’d bud, fine film, and fibre-line, 
Traced with nice pencil on the small design, 
The young Narcissus, in its bulb compress’d, 
Cradles a second nestling on its breast, 
In whose fine arms a younger embryon lies, 
Folds its thin leaves, and shuts its floret-eyes ; 
VOL. II. K k 
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Grain within grain successive harvests dwell, 
And boundless forests slumber in a shell.”# 


Such, too, perhaps, are the boundless truths that 
may be slumbering in a single comprehensive rela- 
tion at present felt by us. The evolutions of 
thought, however, in our processes of reasoning, 
though, in one respect, they may be said to resem- 
ble the evolution of organic germs, have this noble 
distinction, that, if their progress be unobstructed, 
the progress itself is constant improvement. We 
have no reason to believe that the earth, after the 
longest succession of the ages during which it is to 
exist, will, at least without some new exertion of 
the power of its Creator, exhibit any races of or- 
ganized beings different from those which it now 
pours out on its surface, or supports and feeds, 
But, when thought rises from thought, in intellec- 
tual evolution, the thought which rises is not a mere 
copy of the thought from which it rose, but a truth. 
which was before unknown and unsuspected, that 
may be added to the increasing stores of human 
wisdom, and which, in addition to its own import- 
ance, is the presage, and almost the promise, of 
other truths which it is to evolve in like manner. 

Every truth, indeed, at. which we arrive in our 
reasoning, becomes thus far more than doubly va- 
luable, for the field of fresh discoveries to which 
it may be opening a track,—the facility of new 
analyses, after each preceding analysis, increasing, 
as this great field opens more and more on our 


* Darwin’s Botanic Garden, Canto IV. v. 381—394. 
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view, with a wider range of objects,—stimulating 
at once, and justifying the hopes, which, in the lan- 
guage of Akenside, 


*“* urge us on, 
With unremitted labour, to pursue 
Those sacred stores, that wait the ripening soul, 
in Truth’s exhaustless bosom,.”* 


If the profoundest reasonings, then, as we have 
seen, be nothing more than a continued analysis of 
our thought, stating at every step what is contained 
in conceptions that previously existed as complex 
feelings of our mind, it may, on first reflection, 
seem extraordinary, when we consider the import- 
ant truths which have been thus afforded to us, 
that we should have been able previously to form 
opinions, which involve these important truths af- 
terwards detected in them, without having at the 
time the slightest knowledge, or even the slightest 
suspicion, that any such truths were contained in 
the general notions and general phraseology which 
we formed. But the reason of this is sufficiently 
obvious, when we attend to the nature and order of 
the process of generalization, the results of which 
are the subjects of this consecutive analysis. _ If, 
indeed, we had advanced, in regular progress, from 
the less to the more general, from individuals to 
species, from species to genera, and thus gradually 
upward, since we should then have known previ- 
ously the minute specific circumstances involved 
in the higher orders and classes to which we had 


* Pleasures of Imagination, B. L. v, 241—244. 
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gradually ascended, it might have been absurd to 
suppose that these specific circumstances, previ- 
ously known, could be discovered to us by analy- 
sis. ‘Che mode in which we generalize, is, how- 
ever, very different. In our systematic tables, in- 
deed, if we were to judge from these only, we 
might seem to have a regular advance from indivi- 
duals to classes, through species, genera, orders. 
But, in the actual process of generalizing, we form 
classes and orders before we distinguish the mi- 
nuter varieties. We are struck first with some re- 
semblance of a multitude of objects, perhaps a very 
remote one, in consequence of which we class them 
together, and we attend afterwards to the differ- 
ences which distinguish them, separating them in- 
to genera and species according to these differ- 
ences. Every general term which we use, must 
express, indeed, an agreement of some sort, that 
has led us to invent and apply the term; but we 
may feel one resemblance, without feeling, or even © 
suspecting other resemblances as real, —and the 
very circumstance of agreement which we perceive, 
at the time when we class objects together as 
related, may involve, or comprehend, certain cir- 
cumstances to which we then paid no attention, 
and which occur to us only in that intellectual 
analysis of ratiocination of which I spoke. It is 
as if we knew the situation and bearings of all the 
great cities in Europe, and could lay down, with 
most accurate precision, their longitude and lati- 
tude. ‘To know this much, is to know that a cer- 
tain space must intervene between them, but it is 
not to know what that space contains. The pro- 
cess of reasoning, in the discoveries which it gives, 
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is like that topographic inquiry which slowly fills 
up the intervals of our map, placing here a forest, 
there a long extent of plains, and beyond them a 
still longer range of mountains, till we see, at last, 
ianumerable objects connected with each other, in 
that space which before presented to us only a few 
points of mutual bearing. The extent of space, 
indeed, is still precisely the same, and Paris, Vi- 
enna, and London, are to each other what they 
were before. The only difference is, that we know 
what is contained, ora part, at least, of what is con- 
tained, in the long lines that connect them. 

The reasoning which proceeds from the complex 
to the less complex, detecting, at each stage, some 
unsuspected element of our thought, may be term- 
ed strictly analytical reasoning,—the relation in- 
volved in each separate proposition of the series, 
being simply, as we have seen, the relation of parts 
to the whole. Itis exactly the same relation, how- 
ever, which is felt in reasonings that seem to pro- 
ceed in an opposite way, exhibiting to us, not the 
whole first, and then some element of that whole, 
but first the elements, and then the whole which 
they compose. When we say, five and eight added 
together make thirteen, and when we say thirteen 
may be divided into eight and five, we express 
equally the comprehension of eight and five in 
thirteen, which is all that is felt by us in that par- 
ticular proposition. Every synthesis, therefore, as 
much as its corresponding analysis, since one rela- 
tion alone is developed at every step, implies the 
same elementary consideration of a whole and its 
parts,—the difference being merely in the order of 
the propositions, not in the nature of the feeling of 
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relation involved in any one of the separate propo- 
sitions. © 3 

To this relation of comprehension, or the rela- 
tion of a. whole and its parts, I have said, the other 
relations of coexistence, in all the propositions 
which express them, might, in strictness of analysis, 
be reduced,—even that relation of proportion which 
is of such importance in the reasonings of geome- 
try and arithmetic ;—so that every species of rea- 
soning would be, in the strictest sense of the word, 
analytical, evolving only qualities essential! to the 
very nature of the subjects of the different propor- 
tions. © When, therefore, in developing one of the 
relations of proportion, I say, four are to five as 
sixteen to twenty, I state a relation of the number 
four, which may be regarded as comprehended in 
my notion of that number, as any other quality is 
comprehended in any other subject. 

It is one of the many properties of the number 
four, that when considered together with those other 
numbers, five, sixteen, twenty, it impresses us with 
a feeling of the relation of proportion, a feeling that 
its proportion to five is the same as the. proportion 
of sixteen to: twenty ; and itis a. property, which, 
as soon as the relation is felt by us, it is impossible 
for us not to.regard.as essential to the number four, 
+-as when. we discover any new quality of a ma- 
terial substance, it is impossible for us not to add 
this quality; as another-part, to:our previous com- 
-_plex notion‘of the substance... We cannot, indeed, 
perceive this: property of the number four till.we 
ehave considered it at the same time with the other 
-numbers. \ But, as little can we know the-physical 
qualities which form: parts of our complex notion 
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of any substance, till we have considered the sub- 
stance together with other substances. For ex- 
ample, who could have predicted, on the mere sight 
of an alkaline solution, that, if mixed with oil, it 
would convert the oil into a soap, or, if added to a 
vegetable infusion, would change the colour of the 
infusion to green? We must have observed these 
mixtures, or at least have read or heard of the ef- 
fects, before we could regard the changes as effects 
of the presence of the alkali, —that is to say, before 
we could include, in our complex notion of the alkali, 
as a substance, the qualities of forming soap with 
oils, and of giving a peculiar tinge to vegetable in- 
fusions. But, having seen, or read, or heard of 
these effects, we feel that now, in our complex no- 
tion of the alkali, is included, as a part in its com- 
prehending whole, the conception of these particular 
qualities. In like manner, the affinity of one metal 
to another with which it admits of amalgamation, 
may be said to form a part of our complex notion 
of the metal; and it is the same with every other 
substance, the various properties of which, as soon 
as these properties are discovered by us, so as to 
admit of being stated to others, seem to us to be 
truly included in the notion of the substance itself; 
though before they could be so included various 
other substances must have been considered at the 
same time. When, therefore, I say four are to five 
as sixteen to twenty, I state truly a property in- 
cluded in the number four,—the property, by which 
it affects us with a certain feeling of relation when 
considered together with certain other numbers,— 
though, for discovering the property originally, and 
for feeling it afterwards, it was necessary that the 
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other numbers should be considered together with 
it; as, when I state that mercury admits of being 
amalgamated with other metals, I state a property 
included in my complex notion of mercury, though, 
for originally discovering the property, and for feel- 
ing it afterwards, I must have considered the mer- 
cury together with the other metals with which I 
state its readiness of entering into chemical union. 
When I consider the same number four together 
with other numbers, I discover various other rela- 
tions, as when I endeavour to form new combina- 
tions of mercury, or of other chemical substances, 
I discover new relations, which I add to my com- 
plex notions of the substances themselves. As my 
original conception of mercury becomes more com- 
plex by all the new relations which I trace, so my 
original conception of the number four, which 
seemed at first a very simple one, becomes gradually 
more complex by the detection of the various rela- 
tions of proportion, which are truly comprehended ° 
in it as a subject of our thought,—as every new re- 
lation which I discover in a chemical substance is 
comprehended in my widening conception of the 
substance itself,—and the arithmetical or geometri- 
cal proportion, like the chemical quality, may thus 
strictly be reduced to the general class of the rela- 
tions of comprehension. 

In this way, every new proportion which is traced 
out, in a long series of such arithmetical or geome- 
trical propositions, may be considered as the result 
of a mere analysis, by which elements existing be- 
fore, but unsuspected, are evolved, as in the other 
species of reasoning more obviously analytic. It 
is evident, indeed, that the statement of any pro- 
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perty inherent in any subject, must, in rigidaccuracy 
of arrangement, be analytical. But, without insist. 
ing on so subtile a process, it may be easier at least, 
though it should not be more accurate, to regard 
our reasonings of this kind in the same manner as 
we formerly regarded our feelings of the simple re- 
lation of proportion, involved in each proposition of 
the reasoning, as forming a class apart; the reason- 
ings we may call, in distinction from our more obvi- 
ous analytic reasonings, proportional reasonings, as 
we termed the simple relative suggestions which 
they involve, relations of proportion. 

Whatever be the species of reasoning, however, 
it is necessary that the propositions which form the 
reasoning should follow each other in a certain 
order ; for, without this order, though each propo- 
sition might involve some little analysis, and conse- 
quently some little accession of knowledge, the 
knowledge thus acquired must be very limited. 
There could be no deduction of remote conclusions, 
by which the primary subject of a distant proposi- 
tion might be shown, through a long succession of 
analyses, to have properties which required all these 
various evolutions before they could themselves be 
evolved toview. In the proportional reasonings of 
geometry, we know well that the omission of a sin- 
gle proposition, or even a change of its place, might 
render apparently false, and almost inconceivable 
by us, a conclusion which, but for such omission 
or change of place of a few words of the demon. 
stration, we should have adopted instantly, with a 
feeling of the absolute impossibility of resisting its 
evidence. 

How is it then, that, when order is so essential to 
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discovery, the propositions which we form in our 
own silent reasoning, arrange themselves, as they 
rise in succession, in this necessary order; and what 
are we to think of thatiart, which, for so many ages, 
was held out, not somuch as an auxiliary to reason, 
as with the still higher praise of being an instru- 
ment that might almost supply its place, by the pos- 
session of which the acute and accurate might argue 
still more acutely and accurately, and imbecility it- 
self become a champion worthy of encountering 
them; and though not perhaps the victor, at least 
not always the vanquished. 


But to these subjects I must not proceed till my 
next Lecture. 


| 


LECTURE XLIX. 


THE ORDER OF THE PROPOSITIONS IN A RATYIOCI- 
NATION IS NOT OWING TO ANY SAGACITY—IS5 
WHOLLY INDEPENDENT OF OUR. WILL—AND TRULY 
DEPENDS ON THE NATURAL ORDER OF SUGGESTION. 
—DIVERSITY IN. OPINION AMONG MANKIND UN- 
AVOIDABLE FROM THE VARIETY IN THEIR TRAINS 
OF SUGGESTION.—WHAT LOCKE TERMS SAGACITY, 
MAY BE, IN PART, PRODUCED INDIRECTLY.—DIFFER- 
ENCE: BETWEEN THE TRAINS OF THOUGHT, THAT 
ARISE IN MEDITATION AND THOSE SUBMITTED TO 
THE PUBLIC EYE IN A TREATISE.—THERE IS A RA- 
TIONAL LOGIC.—ANALYSIS OF THE SCHOLASTIC LO- 
GIC, 


GENTLEMEN, after considering and classing our 
feelings of relation,—as they arise, in any particular 
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case, from the simple perception or conception of 
two or more objects,—I proceeded, in my last Lec- 
ture, to consider them as they arise in those series 
which are denominated reasoning—series that cor- 
respond, of course, with the division which we have 
made of the species of relations involved in the se- 
parate propositions that compose them; but. of 
which the most important are those which T termed 
analytical, as involving in every stage the conside- 
ration of a whole ail its parts, or site which I 
termed proportional, as involving some common 
relation of intellectual measurement. To the for- 
mer of these orders, indeed, the analytical—the 
others might, as I stated to you, and endeavoured 
to prove, damit of being reduced ; but as the pro- 
cess which reduces them all to this one great order 
might seem too subtile, and could afford no addi- 
tional advantage in our inquiry, I conceived it more 
advisable, upon the whole, to retain our original di- 
vision. 

Every reasoning is a series of propositions; but 
every series of propositions is not reasoning, how- 
ever just the separate propositions may be. The half 
of eighteen is equal to the cube of three—man is 
liable to error—marble is a carbonate of lime—these 
propositions following each other, lead to no con- 
clusion different from those which each separately 
implies and expresses. ‘To constitute reasoning, it 
is necessary that there should be some mutual ne 
tion of the subjects and predicates of the different 
propositions. The order in which the different pro- 
positions arrange themselves, so as to present to us 
this mutual relation of the successive subjects and 
predicates, is therefore of the utmost importance to 
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our consecutive analyses, in the reasonings that are 
strictly analytic, and to our consecutive measure- 
ments in the reasonings which I have termed pro- 
portional. 

On what does this order depend? 

Let us suppose, for example, that A is equal to 
D,—that we are ignorant of this exact relation,— 
that we wish to estimate it precisely,—that we have 
no mode of considering them together, but that, 
without knowing the relation of equality of A to D, 
we know the relation which these bear to some other 
objects which may be termed intermediate—that, 
for example, we know A to be equal to B, which 
we know to be equal to the half of C, and that Cis 
known by us to be the double of D. If the pro- 
portional relative A is equal to B, which is the half 
of C, which is the double of D, follow each other 
in our mind in this order, it will be absolutely im- 
possible for us to doubt that A is exactly equal to_ 
D, since it is equal to that which is the half of the 
double of D. But, if any one of these relations of 
the intermediate objects do not arise in our mind, 
whether it be the relation of A to B, of B to C, of 
C to D, the relation of equality of A to D, which 
is instantly and irresistibly felt by us, after the for- 
mer series, will not be felt, though the series should 
be exactly the same in every respect, with the ex- 
ception of this single proposition omitted in it. It 
is not enough that we may have formerly observed 
and measured B and C, and known their relation 
to D, unless B occur to us while A is in our thought; 
and we might thus have all the knowledge which 1s 
necessary for discovering the proportional relation 
of A and D, without the slightest knowledge of the 
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proportion, or even the slightest possibility of know- 
ing it, unless our thoughts should arrange them- 
selves in a certain order. It is quite essential to our 
demonstration that B and C should arise at certain 
times ; and they do arise at certain times. How is 
it that this happens ? 

The common opinion on the subject makes this 
order a very easy matter. We have a certain saga- 
city, it is said, by which we find out the intervening 
propositions that are so, and they are arranged in 
this order because we have discovered them to be 
suitable for our measurement, and put them in their 
proper place. ‘* Those intervening ideas, which 
serve to show the agreement of any two others,”’ says 
Locke, ‘are called proofs. A quickness in the mind 
to find out these intermediate ideas (that shall dis- 
cover the agreement or disagreement of any other, ) 
and to apply them rightly, is, I suppose, that which 
is called sagacity.’’* And reason itself, in another 
part of his work, he defines to be “ the faculty which 
finds out these means, and rightly applies them.”+ 
I need not quote to you the common expressions to 
the same purport which are to be found in other 
writers. 

That, in some minds, these intervening concep- 
tions, on which demonstration depends, do arise 
more readily than in others, there can be no ques- 
tion ; and it is by a very natural and obvious meta- 
phor, that minds, able to detect those secret rela- 
tions, which are not perceived by others, to whom 


* Essay concerning Human Understanding, B. iv. c. ii. sect. 2. 
+ Ibid. B. iv. c. xvii. sect. 2. 
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the same’ intervening conceptions have not arisen,’ 
—or have arisen without suggesting the same feel- 
ing of common relation, are said to have peuliar sa- 
gacity. But it is a metaphor only, and is far from 
solving the difficulty. The question still remains, 
what that process truly is which the word sagacity 
is borrowed to denote,—whether the intermediate 
conceptions, that arise more readily in certain minds 
than in others, arise in consequence of any skill in 
discovering them, or any voluntary effort in produ- 
cing them, or whether they do not arise in conse- 
quence of laws of suggestion that are independent 
alike of our skill and of any efforts which that skill 
might direct ? A and Dare before us, and have a 
relation which is at present unknown, but a relation 
which would be evolved to us, if B and C were to 
arise to our mind. Do they then arise at our bid- 
ding? Or do they arise without being subject to 
our command, and without obeying it ? 

After the remarks which I made, in reference to 
intellectual phenomena, in some degree analogous, 
I trust that you are able, of yourselves, to decide 
this question, by the argument which I used on the 
occasions to which I refer. The mind, it can scarce- 
ly fail to occur to you, cannot will the conception 
of B or C, however essential they may be to our 
reasoning; since to will them,—at least if we know 
what we will, which is surely essential to volition, 
—implies the existence of the very conceptions 
which we are said to will, as states of the mind pre- 
sent and prior to the exercise of that sagacity which 
is said to produce them. If B and C, therefore, 
rise to our thought, in the case supposed by us, it 
cannot be baeinike we have willed them; but they 
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must rise in consequence of laws of mind that are 
independent of our volition. In short, we do not 
find them out, as Locke says, but they come to US ; 
and when they have thus risen in our mind, we do 
not apply them, as he says, because we regard them 
as suitable; but the relation which is involved in 
them is felt without any intentional application, 
merely in consequence of their presence together 
in the mind. The skilful application, indeed, of 
which he speaks, involves an error of precisely the 
same kind as that which is involved in the assertion 
of the volition of the particular conceptions which 
are said to be thus applied. It necessarily assumes 
the existence of the very relative feeling for the 
rise of which it professes to account; since, with- 
out this previous feeling, the comparative suitable- 
ness of one medium of proof, rather than another, 
could not be known. The right application of fit 
conceptions to fit conceptions, in the choice of in- 
termediate ideas, presupposes then, in the very sa- 
gacity which is said to apply them rightly, a know- 
ledge of the relation which the intermediate idea 
bears to the object to which it is applied,—of the 
very relation, for discovering which alone it is of 
any consequence that the intermediate idea should 
be applied. 

Lhe subjects of our intervening propositions, in 
our trains of reasoning,—B and C, for example, by 
which we discover the relation of A to D, do not, 
then, and cannot arise in consequence of our willing 
them; since to will them, would be to have those 
very subjects of comparison, which we will to exist, 
already present to our mind, which wills them ; and, 
to will them, with peculiar sagacity, on account of 
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their fitness as subjects of comparison, would be to 
have already felt that relation, for the mere purpose 
of discovering which, they are said to be willed. 
Though arising in conformity with our general de- 
sire, then, they do not arise in consequence of any 
particular volitions; and yet they arise, and arise 
in the very order that is necessary for developing 
the remote relation. ‘The whole seeming mystery 
of this order, in the propositions which form our 
longest processes of reasoning, depends on the re- 
gularity of the laws, which guide our simple sug- 
gestions in the phenomena of mere association for- 
merly considered by us. Our various conceptions, 
in our trains of thought, we found, do not follow 
each other loosely, but according to certain rela- 
tions. Itis not wonderful, therefore, that A should 
suggest B, which is related to it,—B C,—C D. All 
this might take place by simple suggestion, though 
no relation were felt, and consequently no proposi- 
tion or verbal statement of relation framed. But it 
is not a train of simple suggestions only which the 
laws of mind evolve. We are susceptible of the 
feeling of relation of parts of the train, as much as 
of the conceptions themselves ; and when A has ex- 
cited the relative conception of B, it is not wonder- 
ful that we should feel the relation of A and B; 
or, when C is excited, the relation of B and C, 
more than that any other feeling of our mind should 
arise in its ordinary circumstances,—that we should 
hear the sound of a cannon, in consequence of the 
vibration of a few invisible particles of air, or see 
the flash which precedes it, in consequence of some 
slight affection of our visual nerves. It is impossi- 
ble for us to will any one of the conceptions in the 
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series A, B, C, D, though we may have the gene- 
ral wish of discovering the relation of A and D, 
and consequently their relation to any common ob- 
jects of comparison. It is equally impossible for us 
to will our feeling of any one of the relations of 
these to each other, though we may be desirous of 
discovering their relations ; since to will any parti- 
cular feeling of relation, would be to have already 
felt that relation. But the conceptions rise after 
each other, in a certain order, in consequence of 
the natural order of the course of suggestion; and 
our feelings of relation, therefore, and consequently 
our propositions, which are only our feelings of 
relations expressed in language, correspond, as 
might be supposed, with the regularity of the con- 
ceptions which suggest them. 

The sagacity of which Locke and other writers 
speak, may then, since it is nothing more than a 
form of our simple suggestion itself, be reduced to 
that peculiar tendency of the suggesting principle, 
varying in different minds, of which I before treat- 
ed, when considering the Secondary Laws of Sug- 
gestion, in their relation to Original Genius. The 
same objects do not suggest to all the same objects, 
even where past observation and experience may 
have been the same; because the peculiar sugges- 
tions of the objects, the relations of which are af. 
terwards felt, depend, in a great measure, on con- 
stitutional tendencies, varying in different indivi- 
duals, and, in a great measure, also, on tendencies 
modified by long habit; and, therefore, varying in 
different individuals, as these habits may have been 
different. To some minds,—the common minds, 
which, in the great multitudes of our race, think 
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what others have thought, as they do what others 
have done,—the conceptions which form their trains 
of memory, that scarcely can be called trains of re- 
flection, rise, as we have seen, according to the re- 
lation of mere contiguity, or former proximity in 
time, of the related images. ‘The conceptions of 
minds of a higher order rise in almost infinite va- 
riety, because they rise according to a relation 
which does not depend on former coexistence of 
the very images themselves, but is itself almost in- 
finitely various. 

It is this tendency of our suggestions, to rise ac- 
cording to the relation of analogy, which gives in- 
ventive vigour to our reasoning, as it gives richness 
and novelty to our products of mere imagination. 
By continually presenting to us new objects, in suc- 
cession, it, of course, presents to us new relations, 
and leads the philosophic genius from the simplest 
perceptions of objects, which the dullest of man- | 
kind equally behold, but in which the objects them- 
selves are all which they see, to those sublime rela- 
tions of universal nature, which bind everything to 
everything, in the whole infinity of worlds, and of 
which the knowledge of the immensity is scarcely 
go wonderful as the apparent insignificance of the 
means by which the knowledge has been acquired. 

The sagacity, then, of which Locke and other 
writers speak, is as little wonderful in itself; as any 
other modification of the suggesting principle. 
Since the tefidencies to suggestion are various, in 
different minds, the conceptions, which rise accord- 
ing to those tendencies, are of course various ; and 
with the order of our conceptions, that are felt to 
bée related, the relations which we feel must vary. 
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‘There may, indeed, be the same conclusion form- 
ed, when the intervening conceptions, in the trains 
of reflection of different individuals, have been dif- 
ferent. Butit is much more likely, that, when these 
intervening conceptions, of which the relations are 
felt, have been different, the conclusion, or ulti- 
mate relation which results from the whole, should 
itself be different ; and that men should not agree 
in Opinion, seems, therefore, to be almost a part of 
the very laws of intellect, on which the simplest 
phenomena of thought depend. Even by the same 
individual, as I remarked before, when treating of 
the Laws of Simple Suggestion, what opposite con- 
clusions are formed on the same subjects, in dif- 
ferent circumstances of health and happiness, or of 
disease and misfortune,—and conclusions which are 
drawn, with the same logical justness from the pre- 
mises, in one case, as in the other. The process of 
reasoning, which is only the continued feeling of 
the relations of the conceptions that have arisen by 
the common laws of suggestion, is equally accu- 
rate; but, though the reasoning itself may have 
been as accurate, the conceptions of which the suc- 
cessive relations have been feit, during the process 
of reasoning, were different, in consequence of the 
tendency of the mind, in these different states, to 
suggest different and almost opposite images. This 
tendency to form, under slight changes of circum- 
stances, opposite conclusions, on the same subjects, 
is happily illustrated by Chaulieu, the French poet, 
in some verses, in which he considers himself as 
viewing nature during a fit of the gout, and of 
course seeing nothing in it but what is dreadful ; 
when he is surprised to find different. views break- 
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ing upon him, of beauty in the universe, and bene- 
volence in its Author, and discovers that the change 
has arisen, not from any greater brightness of the 
sky, or from any happier objects that surround him, 
but from the mere cessation of that paroxysm 
which had shed, while it lasted, its own darkness 
on the scene. It is almost as little possible for 
him, whose train of conceptions is uniformly 
gloomy, to look upon nature, or, I may say, even 
upon the God of Nature, in the same light as that 
happier mind, which is more disposed to images of 
joy, as for one, to whose eyes the sunshine has 
never carried light, to think of the surface of that 
earth on which he treads, with the same feeling of 
beauty and admiration as the multitudes around 
him whose eyes are awake to all the colours that 
adorn it. What is true, in these extreme cases, is 
not less true in cases that are less remarkable. How 
few are the opinions of any sort, in which the 
greater number of mankind concur; and, even in 
the case of those opinions, in which they are una- 
nimous, how few, if they were to attempt to sup- 
port them by argument, would support them by ar- 
gument precisely similar. All might set out with 
the same conception, in their primary design ; and, 
if the discovery of the strongest proofs depended 
on the mere will to discover the strongest, all would 
instantly, by the exercise of this simple will, be 
omnipotent logicians. But all are not omnipotent 
logicians ; for the intermediate conceptions which 
rise to one mind, do not rise to others ; and the re- 
lations, therefore, which those intermediate concep- 
tions suggest, are felt of course, and stated, only 
by those to whom the conceptions which suggest 
them have arisen. 
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The differences of opinion in mankind, then, far 
from being wonderful, are such as must have arisen, 
though there had been no other cause of difference 
than the variety of the conceptions, which, by the 
simple laws of suggestion, occur in the various trains 
of thought of individuals, diversifying, of course, the 
order of propositions in their reasonings, and con- 
sequently the relation which the conclusion in- 
volves. ‘The objects compared, at every stage of 
the argument, have been different ; and the results 
of the comparison of different objects, therefore, 
cannot well be expected to be the same. I former- 
ly alluded to a whimsical speculation of Diderot, in 
which he personifies the senses, and makes them 
members of a society, capable of holding communi- 
cation with each other, and of discoursing scientifi- 
cally, on one subject at least,—that of numbers, in 
the calculations of which, he conceives that each of 
them might become as expert as the most expert 
arithmeticians. In all their other colloquies, how- 
ever, it is quite evident that each must appear to 
the rest absolutely insane ; because each must speak 
of objects and relations, of which the others would 
be incapable of forming even the slightest notion. 
“¢ | shall remark only,” says Diderot, «that, in such 
a case, the richer any sense was, in notions peculiar 
to itself, the more extravagant would it appear to 
the rest,--that the stupidest of the whole would, 
therefore, infallibly be the one that would count 
itself the wisest,——that a sense would seldom be 
contradicted, except on subjects which it knew the 
best, and that there always would be four wrong, 
against the one that was right ; which may serve 
to give a very fair opinion of the judgments of the 
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multitude.”’* In the reasonings of mankind, in- 
deed, the sources of difference are not so striking 
and obvious, as in this allegorical society. But, in 
many instances, they are nearly as much so; and 
_ merely because the same order of propositions, that 
is to say, the same order of conceptions and rela- 
tive feelings, has not arisen in the reasonings of the 
ignorant, they laugh inwardly at the follies and ex- 
travagance of the wise, with the same wonder and dis- 
dain with which, in Diderot’s fabled society of the 
senses, the Ear would have listened to the Eye, 
when it spoke, with calm philosophy, of forms and 
colours, or which, in return, the Eye would have 
felt for the seeming madness of the Ear, when it 
raved, in its strange ecstasies, of airs and harmo- 
nies. 

The different order of propositions in our trains 
of reasoning, and, consequently, in a great measure, 
the different results of reasoning, may, then, it ap- 
pears, depend on the mere differences of simple — 
suggestion, in consequence of which different rela- 
tions are felt, because the relative objects suggested 
to the mind are different. But, in like manner, as 
there are, in different minds, different tendencies of 
simple suggestion, there are also, in different minds, 
peculiar tendencies to different relative suggestions, 
from the contemplation of the same objects. Any 
two objects may have various relations, and may, 
therefore, suggest these variously. The same two 
columns, for‘example, when we look at the remains 
of ancient splendour, in some magnificent ruin, may, 
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in the moment of the first suggestion, produce, in 
our mind, the feeling of their resemblance or dif- 
ference,—of their relative position,—of their compa- 
rative degrees of beauty,—of their proportion in di- 
mensions,—or various other relations that may be 
easily imagined, which connect them, as parts of 
one whole, with the melancholy traces of present 
decay, or the still more melancholy vestiges of the 
flourishing past. In different minds, there is a ten- 
dency to feel some of these relations, more than 
others,—a tendency which may be traced, in part, 
to original constitutional diversities ; but which de- 
pends also, in part, on factitious habits, and on 
transient circumstances of the moment, intellectual 
or bodily. In short, there are secondary laws of 
relative suggestion, constitutional, habitual, and 
temporary, as there are secondary laws of simple 
suggestion, in like manner, constitutional, habitual, 
and temporary ; and these secondary laws, as well 
as those of simple suggestion, since they vary the 
relations which are felt by individuals, and, there- 
fore, the results of reflective thought, which differ- 
ent individuals present to the world, are unques- 
tionably to be taken into account, in our estimation 
of diversities of genius, —diversities that consist 
both in the variety of the conceptions which arise 
and the variety of the relations which those con- 
ceptions suggest,—and which, as one splendid com- 
pound, you are now, I flatter myself, able to reduce 
to the simple elements that compose it. 

Irom the influence, then, which education has 
on the tendencies, both of simple and relative sug- 
gestion, we can, in this way, indirectly produce, in 
part, that sagacity, or ready discovery of means of 
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proof, which I have shown to be absolutely beyond 
our direct volition. We can continually render 
ourselves acquainted with more objects, and can 
thus increase the store of possible suggestions, 
which may, on occasion, present to us new means 
of proof; and we can even, by the influence of 
certain habits, so modify the general tendency of 
suggestion, that certain relations, rather than 
others, shall rise to the mind, or shall rise, at least, 
more rapidly and readily. How many arguments 
occur to a well cultivated understanding, in treat- 
ing every subject which comes beneath its review, 
that never would have occurred to others ?—and, 
though not one of the separate suggestions, which 
either strengthen or adorn the reasoning, has been 
the object of a particular volition,—the general cul- 
tivation, from which they all flow, has been willed, 
and would not have taken place but for that love 
of letters and science which continued to animate 
the studies which it produced,—making it delight- 
ful to know what it was happiness almost to wish 
to learn. 


These remarks, on the order of propositions 
which constitute reasoning, have shown you, I 
trust, that they depend on tendencies of the mind 
more lasting than our momentary volitions,—that 
the relations which they involve could not be felt 
by us, unless we had previously the conceptions, 
which are the subjects of the relations,—and that 
it is impossible for us to will any one of these con- 
ceptions ; since, in that case, the conception must 
have existed before it was willed into existence. 
The conceptions, then, and the feelings of relation, 
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—that is to say, the propositions in the order in 
which they present themselves to our internal 
thought,—arise, by the simple laws of suggestion 
only,—conception suggesting conception, and that 
which is suggested being felt to have a relation of 
some sort to the conception which suggested it. 
The laws of simple suggestion,—according to 
which conceptions do not follow each other loose- 
ly, but those only which have a certain relation of 
some sort to each other,—furnish, as I have already 
said, the true explanation of the regularity of our 
reasonings. While there is a continued desire of 
discovering the relations of any particular object, 
it is not wonderful that, with this continued desire, 
the reasoning should itself be continuous; since 
the remaining conception of the object, the rela- 
tions of which we wish to explore, and which must 
be as permanent as the permanent desire that in- 
volves it, will, of course, suggest the conception of 
objects related to it; and, therefore, the relations 
themselves, as subsequent feelings of the mind. If 
we wish to discover the proportion of A to D, these 
conceptions, as long as the very wish which involves 
them remains, must, by the simple laws of sugges- 
tion, excite other conceptions related to them ; and, 
in the multitude of relative objects, thus capable of 
being suggested, it is not wonderful that there 
should be some one B or C, which has a common 
relation to both A and D; and which, therefore, 
becomes a measure for comparing them, or sug- 
gests this very relation, without any such intention- 
al comparison. Indeed, since A and D, both con- 
ceived together, form one complex feeling of the 
mind, it might be expected, that the relative ob- 
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jects, most likely to arise by suggestion, would be 
such as have a common relation to both parts—if I 
may so term them—of the complex feeling by 
which they are suggested,—the very proofs, or in- 
termediate conceptions, which form the links of 
our demonstration. 


You are aware that, in these remarks, I speak of 
the series of propositions that arise in our mind 
when we meditate on any subject, not of the series 
which we submit, in discourse or in written works, 
to the consideration of others. ‘Though it is im- 
possible for us, even in these cases, to will a single 
conception or a single feeling of relation,—~since 
this would be to will into existence that which al- 
ready exists,—it is, unquestionably, in our power 
not to clothe in words the conceptions or relations 
that have arisen in our thought ; and, by this mere 
omission of the parts of our internal series, which 
we regret as feeble, or irrelative to our principal ob- - 
ject, the whole series of propositions, as expressed, 
may seem very different, certainly far more forci- 
ble than that which really passed through our 
mind, and produced in us that conviction or per- 
suasion which we wish to diffuse. But still it must 
be remembered, that it is the omission only which 
makes the difference, and that, in the whole series 
of propositions which we expressin language, there 
is not a single conception or feeling of relation 
which we have directly willed. 


Such is the process of ratiocination, considered 
as a natural process of the mind. But what are we 
to think of that art of reasoning, which, for so many 
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ages, banished reason from the schools ;—of that 
art which rendered it so laborious a drudgery to 
be a little more ignorant than before, which could 
produce so much disputation without any subject of 
dispute, and so many proud victories of nothing 
over less than nothing! I need not say that it is to 
the scholastic art of logic I allude. 


That there may be, or rather that there is, a ra- 
tional logic, I am far from denying ; and that many 
useful directions, in conformity with a certain sys- 
tem of rules, may be given to the inexperienced 
student that may facilitate to him acquisitions of 
knowledge, which, but for such directions, he 
would have made only more slowly, or perhaps not 
made at all. The art of reasoning, however, which 
a judicious logic affords, is not so much the art of 
acquiring knowledge as the art of communicating 
it to others, or recording it in the manner that may 
be most profitable for our own future advancement 
in the track which we have been pursuing. Its di- 
rect benefit to ourselves is rather negative than po- 
sitive—teaching us the sources of error in our men- 
tal constitution, and in all the accidental circum- 
stances of the language which we are obliged to 
use, and the society in which we must mingle,— 
and thus rather saving us from what is false, than 
bestowing on us what is true. Indeed, since we 
cannot, as I have shown, produce directly in our 
mind any one conception, or any one feeling of re- 
lation, it is very evident that the influence of any 
art of reasoning on our trains of thought must be 
indirect only. 

But if an art of reasoning is to be given to us, it 
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is surely to be an art which is to rénder the acqui- 
sition of knowledge more easy, not more difficult ; 
an art which is to avail itself of the natural tenden- 
cy of the mind to the discovery of truth, not to 
counteract this tendency, and to force the mind, if 
it be possible, to suspend the very progress which 
was leading it to truth. With which of these cha- 
racters did the syllogistic logic more exactly cor- 
respond ? — | 

The natural progress of reasoning I have already 
explained to you, and illustrated by examples both 
of the analytic and proportional kind. One con- 
ception follows another conception, according to 
certain laws of suggestion, to which our Divine 
Author has adapted our mental constitution ; and, 
by another set of laws, which the same Divine Au- 
thor has established, certain feelings of relation arise 
from the consideration of the suggesting and sug- 
gested object. ‘This is all in which reasoning, as 
felt by us, truly consists. We have the conception — 
of A, it suggests B, and, these two conceptions co- 
existing, we feel some relation which they bear to 
each other. B, thus suggested, suggests C; and 
the relation of these is felt in like manner,—and 
thus, through the longest ratiocination, analytical 
or proportional, each subject of our thought sug- 
gests something which forms a part of it and is 
involved in it, or something which has to it a cer- 
tain relation of proportion; and the relation of 
comprehension in the one case, or of proportion in 
the other case, is felt accordingly at every step. No- 
thing, surely, can be simpler than a process of this 
kind ; and it is not easy to conceive how the pro- 
cess could be made shorter than nature herself has 
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rendered it, unless every truth were known to us by 
intuition. Objects, and the relations of objects,— 
these are all which reasoning involves; and these 
must always be involved in every reasoning. While 
reasoning, then, or a series of propositions, is neces- 
sary for the developement of truth, the intervening 
conceptions which form the subjects of those pro- 
positions that connect one remote conception with 
another must arise successively in the mind, and 
their relations be felt, in like manner, successively. 
What is it which the syllogistic art would confer on 
us in addition? To shorten the process of arriving 
at truth, it forces us to use, in every case, three 
propositions instead of the two which nature directs 
us to use. Instead of allowing us to say man is 
fallible—he may therefore err even when he thinks 
himself most secure from error—which is the spon- 
taneous order of analysis in reasoning,—the syllo- 
gistic art compels us to take a longer journey to the 
same conclusion, by the use of what it calls a major 
proposition,—a proposition which never rises spon- 
taneously, for the best of all reasons, that it cannot 
rise without our knowledge of the very truth which 
is by supposition unknown. To proceed, in the 
regular form of a syllogism, we must say, all beings 
that are fallible may err, even when they think 
themselves most secure from error. But man isa 
fallible being—he may therefore err, even when he 
thinks himself most secure from error. In our 
spontaneous reasonings, in which we arrive at pre- 
cisely the same conclusions, and with a feeling of 
evidence precisely the same, there are, as I have 
said, no major propositions, but simply what, in 
this futile art, are termed technically the minor and 
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the conclusion. ‘The invention and formal state- 
ment of a major proposition, then, in every case, 
serve only to retard the progress of discovery, not 
to quicken it, or render it, in the slightest degree, 
more sure. 

This retardation of the progress of reasoning is 
one circumstance which distinguishes the syllogism ; 
but the absurdity, which is implied in the very the- 
ory of it, distinguishes it still more. It constantly 
assumes, as the first stage of that reasoning by which 
we are to arrive at a particular truth, our previous 
knowledge of that particular truth. ‘The major is 
the very conclusion itself under another form, and 
its truth is not more felt than that which it pro- 
fesses to develope. Thus, to take one of the trif- 
ling examples which, in books of logic, are usually 
given, with a most appropriate selection, to illustrate 
this worse than trifling art—-when, in order to prove 
that John is a sinner, I do not adduce any particu- 
lar sin of which he has been guilty, but draw up my — 
accusation more irresistibly, by the major of a syl- 
logism. All men are sinners. John is a man, 
therefore Johnisasinner. If I really attached any 
meaning to my major proposition, all men are sin- 
ners, I must, at that very moment, have felt as 
- completely that John was a sinner, as after I had 
pursued him, technically, through the minor and 
conclusion. 

The great error of the theory of the syllogism— 
an error which, if my time allowed, it would be 
interesting to trace in its relation to the ideal sys- 
tems of forms and species, which prevailed when 
the syllogistic art was invented, and during the long 
ages of its sway—consisted in supposing that, be- 
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cause all our knowledge may be technically reduced, 
in some measure, to general maxims, these maxims 
have naturally a prior and paramount existence in 
our thought, and give rise to those very reasonings 
which, on the contrary, give rise to them. 

It is not on account of our previous assent to the 
axiom,—A whole is greater than a part,—that we 
believe any particular whole to be greater than any 
part of it; but we feel this truth in every parti- 
cular case, by its own intuitive evidence, and the 
axiom only expresses briefly our various feelings of 
this kind without giving occasion to them. The 
infant from whom half his cake has been taken, 
who has seen it taken, and who yet does not believe 
that he has less cake afterwards than he had before, 
is very likely to prove a most obstinate denier of 
that general proposition by which we might attempt 
to convince him that he now must have less cake 
than he had at first, because a whole is greater than 
a part, and consequently a part less than a whole. 
‘* Is it impossible,” says Locke, “ to know that one 
and two are equal to three, but by virtue of this or 
some such axiom, the whole is equal to all its parts 
taken together? Many a one knows that one and 
two are equal to three, without having heard or 
thought on that or any other axiom by which it 
might be proved; and knows it as certainly as any 
other man knows that the whole is equal to all its 
parts, or any other maxim, and all from the same 
principle of self-evidence ; thé equality of those 
ideas being as visible and certain to him, without 
that or any other axiom, as with it,—it needing no 
proof to make it perceived. Nor, after the know- 
ledge that the whole is equal to all its parts, does 
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he know that one and two are equal to three bet- 
ter or more certainly than he did before; for, if 
there be any odds in those ideas, the whole and 
parts are. more obscure, or at least more difficult to 
be settled in the mind, than those of one, two, and 
three.’’* 

The general axiom, then, is in every case poste- 
rior to the separate feelings, of which it is only the 
brief expression, or at least, without which, as prior 
to our verbal statement of the axiom, the axiom it- 
self never could have formed a part of our system 
of knowledge. ‘The syllogism, therefore, which 
proceeds from the axiom to the demonstration of 
particulars, reverses completely the order of reason- 
ing, and begins with the conclusion, in order to 
teach us how we may arrive at it. Itis, in the great 
journey of truth, as if, in any of our common jour- 
neyings from place to place—from Edinburgh to 
London, for example—we were to be directed first 
to go to London, and then to find out York or some | 
other intermediate town, when we might be quite 
sure of knowing the way from York to London, be- 
cause we must already have travelled it. Is this the 
sort of direction which we could venture to give to 
any traveller, or would not every traveller, if we were 
to venture to give him such a direction, smile at our 
folly? It would have been happy for science if the si- 
milar folly of the dialectic directions of the schools 
had been as easily perceived. But we all know what 
it is to journey from place to place; and few know, 
accurately, what it is to journey from truth to truth. 


* Essay Concerning Human Understanding, B. iv. c. vil. 
sect. 10. 
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In the one case, we are fond of the shortest road, 
and very soon find out what that shortest road is. 
In the other case, it is by no means certain that we 
are fond of the shortest road, or at least we have an 
unfortunate tendency to believe that a road is the 
shortest possible, merely because, being a great deal 
longer, it may have made us go through much very 
rapid exercise to very little purpose. 

‘‘ God has not been so sparing to men,” says Mr 
Locke, ‘ as to make them barely two-legged ani- 
mals,* and left it to Aristotle to make them ra- 
tional.”+ Indeed the most convincing proof of 
their own independent rationality is, that, with the 
incumbrance of the logical system of the schools, 
they were able to shake this off, and to become 
reasoners in the true and noble sense of that term, 
by abandoning the art which made them only dis- 
putants, 


LECTURE L. 


ANALYSIS OF THE SCHOLASTIC LOGIC CONTINUED.— 
ORDER II. RELATIONS OF SUCCESSION. 


Iw my last lecture, Gentlemen, after analysing 
the process of ratiocination, and explaining the 
laws on which the order of its regular series of pro- 
positions depends,—I proceeded to consider the lo- 


* Creatures.—Orig. 

+ Essay concerning Human Understanding, B. iv. c. xvii. 
sect. 4. 
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gic of the schools as an instrument of reasoning,— 
not on account of any merits which I supposed it 
to possess, as a useful instrument for this purpose, 
but merely from that interest which even error it- 
self acquires, when it is regarded as the error of all 
the wise, or of all who were considered as wise for 
_many ages. The ruins of a mighty intellectual sys- 
tem must surely be viewed by, us with some portion 
at least of that emotion which is so readily excited 
by the decaying monuments, and the mere work- 
manship of mechanic art, in the ruins of an ancient 
city, or even of the solitary castle of some distin- 
guished chieftain. It is impossible not to pause on 
the intellectual ruin, as we would pause on some 
half-worn sculpture, or fallen column,—when the 
same column or sculpture, if existing entire in 
any modern edifice, would scarcely attract our re- 
gard. 

In considering this ancient system,—ancient, un- 
fortunately, eo if we date it from the period at 
which it began its destructive reign, and not, if we 
date it from the period of its decay,—I endeavour- 
ed to show you, by a comparison of the process of 
the syllogistic art with the process by which, with- 
out any such artificial system, we advance from 
truth to truth, in those progressive feelings of rela- 
tion which arise when we are said to reflect or me- 
ditate on a subject, how much simpler and shorter 
the natural process of two propositions at every 
stage is, than the artificial process of three at every 
stage; and what inconsistency is implied, in the 
very theory of the syllogism, if considered as an art 
of acquiring truth, and not merely as an art of com- 
municating it; since the very knowledge implied 
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in the major proposition, which, in the syllogism, 
is the first proposition of the series, supposes the 
previous feeling of that relation, which is expressed 
in the conclusion, for the discovery of which ulti- 
mate relation alone the syllogism is supposed to be 
invented. If we have previously felt this relation, 
which the conclusion expresses, we have evidently 
no need of the syllogism, which is technically to un- 
fold it to us: if we have not previously felt it, we 
cannot admit the major proposition of the syllogism, 
which is the first step of the reasoning ; and that 
which teaches us, by a series of propositions, only 
what we have admitted already, before the first pro- 
position, cannot surely be supposed to add much to 
our stock of truths. 

The natural process’of reasoning, by two proposi- 
tions, instead of the three, which the syllogism would 
force us to use, has been allowed, indeed, by logi- 
cians to have a place in their system ; because, with 
all their fondness for their own technical modes and 
figures, they had not quite sufficient hardihood to 
deny, that it is at least possible for us to reason 
sometimes, as in truth we always reason. Their 
only resource, therefore, was to reduce this natural 
process under their own artificial method, and to 
give it a name, which might imply the necessity of 
this reduction, before the reasoning itself could be 
worthy of that honourable title. They supposed, 
accordingly, the proposition, which was technically 
wanting, to be understood in the mind of the thinker 
or hearer, and termed the reasoning, therefore, an 
enthymeme. It was, they said, a truncated or im- 
perfect syllogism. They would have expressed them- 
selves more accurately, if they had described their 
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own syllogism, as, in its relation to the natural ana- 
lytic process of our thought, a cumbrous and over- 
loaded enthymeme. 

The imperfection of the syllogism, as an imstru- 
ment of reasoning for the acquisition of knowledge, 
is strikingly shown by the very examples which 
every writer on the subject employs to illustrate its 
power. If all the instances that have been used, 
for this purpose, in the innumerable works of the 
schoolmen, were collected together,—though they 
might make a pretty large volume, they would not 
communicate to the most ignorant reader a single 
truth ; and can we think, then, that the superior fa- 
cility, which it gives for the discovery of truth, is an 
excellence to which it may fairly lay claim? If the 
art could have been made profitable, in any way, for 
discovery, there can be no doubt that some zealous 
admirer of it, in the enthusiasm of his admiration, 
would have illustrated its power by some applications | 
of it that were more than verbal trifling. Yet, I 
may safely venture to say, that a mere perusal of 
the reasonings, brought forward as illustrative of 
the power of the syllogism, would be sufficient to 
convince the reader, if he had any doubt before, of 
the absolute inefficacy of the art, of which he was 
perusing the shadowy achievements. 

It is very justly remarked, by Dr Reid,—in his 
“ Brief Account of Aristotle’s Logic,” published by 
Lord Kames, in the last volume of his Sketches,— 
‘¢ That the defects of this system were less apparent, 
in the original works of its inventor, than in the 
worksof hiscommentators,—from this circumstance, 
that Aristole, in discussing the legitimate syllogisms, 
never makes use of real syllogisms to illustrate his 
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rules, but avails himself of the mere letters of the 
alphabet, as representative of the subjects and pre- 
dicates of his propositions.”* ‘ The commenta- 
tors, and systematical writers in logic,” says Dr Reid, 
‘* have supplied this defect, and given us real exam- 
ples, of every legitimate mode, in all the figures. 
We acknowledge this to be charitably done, in or- 
der to assist the conception in matters so very ab- 
stract ; but whether it was prudently done for the 
honour of the art, may be doubted. I am afraid 
this was to uncover the nakedness of the theory : 
it has undoubtedly contributed to bring it into con- 
tempt ; for when one considers the silly and unin- 
structive reasonings that have been brought forth 
by this grand organ of science, he can hardly forbear 
crying out, ‘ Parturiunt montes, et nascitur ridicu- 
lus mus.’ Many of’the writers on logic,” continues 
Dr Reid, ‘‘ are acute and ingenious, and much prac- 
tised in the syllogistical art ; and there must be some 
reason, why the examples they have given of syllo- 


gisms are so lean.”’t 
The reason of this leanness, of which Dr Reid 


speaks, is not very difficult of discovery. It is to be 
found in the nature of the syllogism itself, which, 
as I have shown, assumes, and must assume, In every 
case, as evident, and already felt, in the major pro- 
position, the very truth which the technical rea- 
soner is afterwards supposed to discover by the aid 
of the two following propositions. No choice, there- 
fore, was left to the illustrator of the technical pro- 
cess, but of such puerile and profitless examples as 


* Ch. iv. sect. 3.—The language somewhat varied. 
+ Ch. iv. sect. 3. 
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have been uniformly employed for illustration ; be- 
cause anyotherexamples would have shown the total 
inapplicability of his boasted art. It is very evident, 
that the art could not be regarded as of the slightest 
efficacy, unless the conclusion, which was the im- 
portant proposition, were to be attended with belief ; 
and since the truth of the conclusion, if felt at all, 
must, as I have shown, have been felt, before the 
major proposition itself could have been admitted, 
this primary feeling of the truth of the conclusion, 
before the opening of the argument, necessarily li- 
mited the argument itself to the demonstration of 
propositions, of which no proof was requisite. Since 
the major is only another form of expressing the 
conclusion, it is manifest, that, if the syllogism had 
attempted to add any thing to our knowledge, it 
must have enunciated something in the major pro- 
position which was previously unknown,—which, 
therefore, as unknown, we should have required to 
be itself proved, and of which the remaining propo- 
sitions of the syllogism were far from affording any 
proof. To obtain immediate assent, therefore, for 
the major, it was absolutely necessary not to enun- 
ciate in it any thing which was not either self-evi- 
dent or previously demonstrated ; and the unfor- 
tunate logician, if he expected his syllogism to be 
credited, was thus obliged to show the wonders of 
his art, by proving Peter to be a sinner, because all 
men are sinners; or demonstrating that a horse has 
four legs, because it is a quadruped. All quadru- 
peds have four legs—but a horse is a quadruped— 
therefore a horse has four legs. 

These remarks, though relating chiefly to the in- 
fluence of this technical process, as a supposed mode 
of facilitating the acquisition of knowledge in our 
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own meditative reasonings, may have already shown 
you, that, if the syllogism was inefficacious, and, I 
may say, even worse than inefficacious, asa process 
for discovering truth, it was not less inadequate as 
an instrument for communicating truth to others ; 
though it is for its supposed advantages in this re- 
spect that, of late at least, when we are beginning 
to recover from our transcendental admiration of it, 
it has been chiefly panegyrized or defended. A 
very little attention to the nature of the different 
propositions of the syllogism will be sufficient to 
show that the same fundamental error, which ren- 
ders it useless for discovering truth, renders it e- 
qually useless for the developement of it; and that, 
as our internal reasoning is only a series of enthy- 
memes, it is only by sucha series of enthymenes as 
that by which truth unfolds itself to our own minds, 
that it can be successfully unfolded to the minds of 
others. 

In the attempt to communicate knowledge by the 
technical forms of reasoning, the major proposition, 
as first stated in the argument, must of course have 
been supposed to be understood and admitted when 
stated, since, if not admitted by the hearer or reader 
as soon as stated, it would itself stand in need of 
proof; and, if it was so understood and admitted, 
of what use could the remaining propositions of 
the syllogism be, since they could communicate no 
truth that was not communicated and felt before ? 
There is no absurdity in supposing, that we may 
admit the conclusion of a syllogism, without. ad- 
mitting the major proposition; since the major, 
though it involves the conclusion, involves some 
more general relations. We may admit, for exam- 
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ple, that Peter is six feet high, though, if his sta- 
ture were attempted to be demonstrated to us by 
the syllogism—AlIl men are six feet high, but Peter 
is a man, therefore Peter is six feet high,—we 
should certainly object to the major proposition, and 
form our belief only on particular observation of 
the individual. But though we may thus admit 
the proposition which forms the conclusion of a 
syllogism, without admitting the major proposi- 
tion, from which it is said to flow, it is absolutely 
impossible that we should know the meaning of 
the major, and admit it, without admitting also, 
tacitly, indeed, but with equal feeling of its truth, 
the conclusion itself. The whole question, as we 
have seen, relates to the feeling of the truth of the 
major proposition ; for, if it be true, and felt to be 
true, all the rest is already allowed ; and yet this 
most important of all propositions, which, if the con- 
clusion be of a kind that demands proof, must itself 
demand proof still more, is the very proposition 
which is most preposterously submitted to us in the 
first place for our assent, without any proof what- 
ever,—the honour of a proof being reserved only for 
a proposition, which, if the major require no proof, 
must be itself too clear to stand in need of it. As 
a mode of communicating knowledge, therefore, the 
syllogism is, if possible, still more defective than as 
a mode of acquiring it. It does not give any addi- 
tional knowledge, nor communicate the knowledge 
which it does communicate in any simpler, or short- 
er, or surer way. On the contrary, whatever know- 
ledge it gives, it renders more confused by being 
more cumbrous ; and it cannot fail to train the mind, 
which receives instruction in this way, to two of 
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the most dangerous practical errors,—the errors of 
admitting, without proof, only what requires proof, 
and of doubting, that is to say, of requiring proof, 
only of what is evident. Such is the syllogism, con- 
sidered as an instrument, either for facilitating our 
own attainments in knowledge or for communica- 
ting these attainments to others. 

_ The triumph of the syllogistic art, it must be con- 
fessed, however, is not as an art of acquiring or 
communicating truth, but as an art of disputation— 
as the great art of proving anything by anything, - 
quidlibet per quodlibet probandi. And, if it be a 
merit to be able to dispute long and equally well, on 
subjects known and unknown, to vanquish an oppo- 
nent, by being in the wrong, and sometimes too by 
being in the right, but without the slightest regard 
either to the right or wrong, and merely as these ac- 
cidental circumstances may have corresponded with 
certain skilful uses of terms without a meaning,— 
this merit the*logicians of the schools unquestion- 
ably might claim. Indeed, in controversies of this 
sort, in those ages of endless controversy, “success,” 
as it has been very truly remarked, “ tended no 
more to decide the question, than a man’s killing 
his antagonist in a duel serves now to satisfy any 
person of sense that the victor had right on his side, 
and that the vanquished was in the wrong.” 

Of this system of logic, the views given by phi- 
losophers, during the period in which it flourished, 
are almost innumerable; and, in no other works 
can we find so striking a mixture of intellectual 
strength and intellectual weakness, of acuteness, 
capable of making the nicest and most subtile dis- 
tinctions, with an imbecility of judgment, incapa- 
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ble of estimating the insignificance of any one of 
those subjects on which so many nice and subtile 
distinctions were made. All these commentaries, 
and systematic views, however,—though all that is 
valuable in them were condensed into a few pages 
—would scarcely be equal in value to the few pages 
of a commentary of a different kind; in which the 
maxims of logic are adapted,with most singular hap- 
piness, toa ludicrous theory of syllogisms, the strik- 
ing coincidences of which with the actual laws of 
the syllogism will be best felt by those to whom the 
rules of syllogizing are most familiar. 

«Though I’m afraid I have transgressed upon 
my reader’s patience already, I cannot help taking 
notice of one thing more extraordinary than any yet 
mentioned ; which was Crambe’s ‘Treatise of Syllo- 
gisms. He supposed that a philosopher’s brain was 
like a great forest, where ideas ranged like animals 
of several kinds ; that those ideas copulated, and en- 
gendered conclusions ; that when those of different 3 
species copulate, they bring forth monsters or ab- 
surdities ; that the major is the male, the minor the 
female, which copulate by the middle term, and en- 
gender the conclusion. Hence they are called the 
premissa, or predecessors of the conclusion ; and it 
is properly said by the logicians guod pariant scien- 
liam, opinionem, they beget science, opinion, &c. 
Universal propositions are persons of quality ; and 
therefore in logic they are said to be of the first 
figure. Singular propositions are private persons, 
and therefore placed in the third or last figure, or 
rank. From those principles all the rules of syllo- 
gisms naturally follow. . 

«I, That there are only three terms, neither 
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more nor less ; for to a child there can be only one 
father and one mother. 

‘‘ If. From universal premises there follows an. 
universal conclusion, as if one should say, that per- 
sons of quality always beget persons of quality. 

‘ITI. From singular premises follows only a sin- 
gular conclusion, that is, if the parents be only pri- 
vate people, the issue must be so likewise. 

‘““IV. From particular propositions nothing can 
be concluded, because the individua vaga are (like 
whoremasters and common strumpets) barren. 

‘© V. There cannot be more in the conclusion 
than was in the premises, that is, children can only 
inherit from their parents. . | 

“© VI. The conclusion follows the weaker part, 
that is, children inherit the diseases of their parents. 

“ VII. From two negatives nothing can be con- 
cluded, for from divorce or separation there can 
come no issue. 

“* VIII. The medium cannot enter the conclu- 
sion, that being logical incest. 

‘TX. An hypothetical proposition is only a con- 
tract, or a promise of marriage ; from such, there- 
fore, there can spring no real issue. 

‘** X. When the premises, or parents, are neces- 
sarily joined, (or in lawful wedlock, ) they beget law- 
ful issue ; but contingently joined, they beget bas- 
tards. 

‘¢ So much for the affirmative propositions ; the 
negative must be deferred to another occasion. 

‘‘Crambe used to value himself upon this system, 
from whence he said one might see the propriety of 
the expression,—such a one has a barren imagina- 
tion ; and how common is it for such people to adopt 
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conclusions that are not the issue of their premises ; 
therefore as an absurdity is a monster, a falsity isa 
bastard ; and a true conclusion that followeth not 
from the premises, may properly be said to be adopt- 
ed. But then what is an enthymeme ? (quoth Cor- 
nelius.) Why, an enthymeme (replied Crambe, ) is 
when the major is indeed married to the minor, but 
the marriage kept secret.’’* 

Of the direct influence of the school logic, in re- 
tarding, and almost wholly preventing the progress 
of every better science, I need not attempt any ad- 
ditional illustration, after the remarks already offer- 
ed. But the indirect influences of this art were not 
less hurtful. 

One of the most hurtful consequences of this me- 
thod, was the ready disguise of venerable ratiocina- 
tion which it afforded for any absurdity. However 
futile an explanation might be, it was still possible 
to advance it in all the customary solemnities of 
mood and figure ; and it was very natural, therefore, _ 
for those who heard what they had been accustom- 
ed to regard as reasoning, to believe, that, in hear- 
ing a reasoning, they had heard a reason. Of this 
I may take an instance which Lord Kames has quot- 
ed from the great inventor of the system himself, 
and one which very few of his followers have been 
able to surpass. ‘* Aristole, who wrote a book about 
mechanics, was much puzzled about the equilibrium 
of a balance, when unequal weights are hung upon 
it, at different distances from the centre. Having 
observed that the arms of the balance describe por- 


— 
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tions of a circle, he accounted for the equilibrium 
by a notable argument. <‘ All the properties of the 
circle are wonderful. The equilibrium of the 
two weights that describe portions of a circle is 
wonderful; therefore the equilibrium must be 
one of the properties of the circle.’ What are 
we to think of Aristotle’s logic,” continues Lord 
Kames, ‘‘ when we find him capable of such childish 
reasoning ? and yet that work has been the admira- 
tion of all the world, for centuries upon centuries— 
nay, that foolish argument has been espoused and 
commented upon, by his disciples, for the same 
length of time.’”’* 

As another very hurtful consequence of this tech- 
nical system, I may remark, that the constant neces- 
sity of having recourse to some syllogistic form of 
argument, and of using these forms, in cases in 
which the opinions, involved in the syllogism, were 
at least as clear before the syllogism as after it, ren- 
dered argument and belief, by a sort of indissoluble 
association, almost synonymous terms. If we had 
still to prove John to be fallible, after having prov- 
ed, or at least obtained assent to the proposition, 
that all men are fallible, it was not easy to discover 
any truth so self-evident as not to stand at least 
equally in need of demonstration. Hence the con- 
stant tendency in the scholastic ages to prove what 
did not standin need of proof. Every thing was fo 
be demonstrated and every thing was demonstrated; 
though it must be confessed, that the only effect of 
the demonstration frequently was to render obscure 
—at least as obscure as any thing self-evident could 


* Sketches of the History of Man, B. iii. Sk, i. 2. 
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be rendered—what,but for the demonstration, could 
not have admitted of the slightest doubt. 

Akin to this tendency of proving every thing— 
even self-evident propositions—by some syllogistic 
form, was the tendency which the mind acquired, 
to apply many varieties of technical phraseology to 
the same proposition, so as to make many proposi- 
tions of one, as if every repetition of it, in another 
form of language, were the enunciation cf another 
truth. Itis impossible to take up a volume of any 
of the old logicians, and to read a single page of it, 
without discovering innumerable examples of the 
influence of which I speak. Indeed, as the forms 
of technical expression, or at least the possible com- 
binations of these, are almost infinite, it is, in many 
cases, difficult to discover what principle of for- 
bearance and mercy to the reader led the logician 
to stop at one of his identical propositions, rather 
than to extend the supposed ratiocination through 
many similar pages. ‘There can be no doubt, at 
least, that the principle which produced many 
pages, might, with as much reason, have produced 
a whole volume. ; 

It is not easy to imagine a proposition that would 
less stand in need of proof than that which affirms 
what is possible and what is impossible, not to be 
the same; or if, for the honour of logic, that no- 
thing might be allowed to be credited without 
mood and figure, a syllogism should be thought 
necessary, a single. syllogism seems all that could, 
with any decency, be claimed. But how many 
syllogisms does an expert logician employ to re- 
move all doubt from this hardy proposition! The 
example which I take is not from those darker 
ages in which almost any absurdity may readily be 
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supposed, but from the period which produced the 
Lissay on the Human Understanding. It is from a 
work of a logician, David Dirodon, a professor in 
one of the French universities—an author, too, of 
no ordinary merit, who, ‘in many cases, reasons 
with singular acuteness, and whose works were 
held in such high admiration, that he was request- 
ed, by a provincial synod of the church, to make 
as much haste as possible to publish his course of 
philosophy for the benefit of the churches, tanquam 
ecclestis nostris pernecessarium. The argument 
which I quote from him, may be considered, there- 
fore, not as an instance of logical pleonasm pecu- 
liar to him, but as a very fair example of the tech- 
nical argumentation of the period. 

His demonstration, that things possible and 
things impossible are not the same, is contained in 
six weighty paragraphs, of which I translate literal. 
ly the first two, that are sufficiently absurd indeed, 
but not more absurd than the paragraphs which fol- 
low them. 

‘‘ Whatever, of itself and in itself, includes 
things contradictory, differs in itself from that 
which, of itself and in itself, does not imply any- 
thing contradictory. But what is impossible of it- 
self’ and in itself, involves things contradictory,— 
for example, an irrational human being, a round 
square. But what is possible of itself and in itself, 
includes no contradiction. Therefore, what is im- 
possible in itself, differs from what is possible. 

Things contradictory are not the same; for ex- 
ample, a man, and nota man. But what is possi- 
ble in itself and impossible in itself are contradic- 
tory, which I prove thus :——What is possible in it- 
self, and what is impossible in itself, are contradic- 
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tory: But what is impossible in itself, 1s not possi- 
ble in itself; therefore what.is possible in itself, 
and what is impossible in itself, are contradictory ; 
therefore they are not the same in themselves. 

‘¢ Quod ex se et in se includit contradictoria, 
differt in se ab eo quod ex se, et in se non involvit 
contradictoria. Sed impossibile, ex se, et in se in- 
volvit contradictoria; puta homo irrationalis, quad- 
ratum rotundum, &c. Possibile vero ex se, et in 
se non includit contradictoria. Lrgo, impossibile 
in se differt a possibili. 

«¢ Contradictoria non sunt Cina puta homo et 
non homo. Sed possibile in se et Srepncesiltil tig in se 
sunt contradictoria, quod sic probatur. Possibile 
in se, et non possibile in se, sunt contradictoria. 
Sed impossibile in se est non possibile. Ergo, pos- 
sibile in se, et impossible in se, sunt contradictoria. 
Ergo in se non sunt idem.”’* 

I have already said, that the two paragraphs 
which I have quoted, are but a small part of the — 
ratiocination ; for, as the reasoner supposes his ad- 
versary to be very obstinate, he thinks it necessary 
to assail him with a multitude of arguments, even 
after these which he has so strenuously urged. 

What but the constant habit of mere verbal dis- 
putation could have reconciled even the dullest 
reasoner to such reasoning as this? If we had not 
previously believed what is impossible, and what is 
possible, not to be in themselves the same, could 


* Dirodonis Philosophiz Contracte, Pars II. que est Meta- 
physica, Pars I. cap. i. sect. 10, 11.—The same subject is treated 
at much greater length, in his larger work on Metaphysics, from 
the 9th to the 28th page. 
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we have believed it more, after all this labour 2 
The only circumstance which could make us have 
any doubt on the subject, is the long labour of such 
a demonstration, in which the truth is almost hid 
from our view by the multitude of words. 


*¢ So spins the silkworm small, its slender store, 
And harbours till it clouds itself all o’er.’# 


The reign of this philosophy may now, indeed, 
be considered merely as a thing which has been, 
for it is scarcely necessary to speak of one or two 
devoted admirers of the Aristotelian method, who 
may, perhaps, not yet have vanished from among 
us,—thrown as they are, unfortunately, on too late 
an age, with opinions, which, in other ages, might 
have raised them to the most envied distinctions— 
who love what is very ancient, and who love what 
is written in Greek, and who have, therefore, two 
irresistible reasons for venerating that philosophy, 
which is unquestionably much older than Newton, 
or Des Cartes, or Bacon, and, as unquestionably, 
written in a language which saves it from vulgar 
eyes. Or rather, to speak with more candour of 
such misplaced sages of other times, there may, 
perhaps, be some few generous, but erring lovers 
of wisdom, who, impressed with the real merits of 
Aristotle, and with the majesty of that academic 
sway, which he exercised for so long a period of 
the history of our race, give him credit for merit 
still greater and more extensive than he really pos- 
sessed,—but merit it must, at the same time, be 
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acknowledged, which was long as indisputable as 
his real excellence, and which all the learned and 
honoured, of every nation, in which learning could 
confer honour, united in ascribing to him, and glo- 
ried in being his worshippers. ‘The worship, how- 
ever, is now past, but there are effects of the wor- 
ship which still remain. We have laid aside the 
superstition ; but, as often happens, in laying aside 
the superstition, we have retained many of the su- 
perstitious practices. 

That we reason worse than we should have done, 
if our ancestors had reasoned better, there can be 
no doubt, because we should have profited by the 
results of their better reasoning ; but I have almost 
as little doubt that we suffer from their errors, in 
another way, by having imbibed, as it was scarcely 
possible for us not to imbibe, some portion of the 
spirit of their Dialectic subtilties; some greater 
passion, for distinctions merely verbal, and for la- 
borious demonstrations of things self-evident, than — 
we should have felt, from the mere imperfection of 
our intellectual nature, if the logic of Aristotle had 
never been. | 


In the division which I made of the relations 
suggested, by objects either perceived or conceived 
by us, I arranged these relations in two classes,— 
those of Coexistence and Succession. I have now 
considered, as fully as my limits will permit, the 
former of these classes, both as the relations occur 
separately, and as they occur in those series which 
constitute reasoning, that at each step are only pro- 
oressive feelings of relation, varying as the concep- 
tions of the relative objects are different, and con- 
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nected with each other, because the conceptions that 
arise in the course of the reasoning, are not loose, 
butregular. ‘The inquiry has led us into some of 
the most interesting discussions, in the Philosophy 
of the Mind,—discussions, interesting from their 
own absolute importance, and, I may add, from the 
peculiar obscurity which has been supposed to hang 
over these processes of thought, though, as I flatter 
myself, you have seen, this obscurity does not arise 
so much from any peculiar difficulty in the subject 
as from the labour which has been generally, or, I 
may say, almost universally, employed to make it 
difficult. For many ages, indeed, all the powers of 
the human understanding seem to have had scarce- 
ly any other occupation than that of darkening the 
whole scene of nature, material and intellectual,— 
that scene, on which the light of nature and ,the 
light of Heaven were shining, as they shine upon 
it now, and in which it seemed to require all those 
efforts of voluntary ignorance, which the wise of 
those ages were so skilful and so successful in mak- 
ing, not to see what was before them, and on every 
side. You have all, perhaps, read or heard of that 
celebrated sage of antiquity, whois said to have put 
out his eyes, for no other purpose than that he might 
study nature better; and, if the anecdote, which 
there is no reason to credit, were true, it would cer- 
tainly have been a sufficient proof of that insanity 
which his fellow-citizens, on another celebrated oc- 
casion, ascribed to him. What Democritus is thus 
said to have done, is the very folly in which all 
mankind concurred for a long succession of centu- 
ries. They put out their eyes that they might see 
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nature better ; and they saw, as might be supposed, 
only the dreams of their own imagination. 


The order of relations which we have next to 
consider, are those which, as involving the notion 
of time, or priority and subsequence, I have deno- 
minated Relations of Succession. On these, how- 
ever, it will not be necessary to dwell at any length. 
They require, indeed, very little more than to be 
simply mentioned,—the only questions of difficulty 
which they involve having been discussed fully in 
my Preliminary Lectures, in which it was necessary, 
before proceeding to examine the changes or affec- 
tions of the mind in its varying phenomena, and 
the mental powers or susceptibilities which these 
changes or affections denote, that we should under- 
stand what is meant by the terms change and power, 
cause and effect. Any part of these discussions it 
would be quite superfluous now to repeat; since, 
after the full illustration of the Doctrine of Power 
or Efficiency, which I then submitted to you, and 
the frequent subsequent allusions to it, I may safely 
take for granted that the doctrine itself cannot 
have escaped from your memory. 

The relations of succession, then, as the very 
name implies, are those which the subjects of these 
relations bear to each other, as prior or posterior in 
time. What we term a cause suggests its particular 
effect; what we term an effect suggests its particular 
cause, when we have previously become acquainted 
with their order of succession. If the cause, how- 
ever, suggested nothing more than the simple con- 
ception of the effect, and the effect nothing more 
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than the simple conception of the object which was 
its cause, the suggestions would, of course, be re- 
ferable to the power or susceptibility formerly con- 
sidered by us,—that of simple suggestion, or asso- 
ciation, as it is commonly termed. But the cause 
does not suggest the effect, merely as a separate ob- 
ject of our thought, nor the effect the cause, as a 
separate object. It suggests also the new feeling 
of their mutual relation. When I look at a picture 
of ‘Titian, for example, and the conception of the 
painter instantly arises, I do not think of Titian 
merely as an individual, unconnected with the ob- 
ject which I perceive, I do not think of him in the 
same manner as I may have thought of him repeat- 
edly at other times, when the reading of his name, 
or the mention of him in conversation on works of 
art, or any other accidental circumstance, may have 
recalled him to my mind. If I had only the con- 
ception of Titian as I may have conceived him in 
those other cases, the suggestion would be truly a 
simple suggestion; but this simple conception of 
the artist is instantly followed by another feeling 
of his connexion with that particular work of his 
art, which is before my eyes,—a relation which it 
requires no great analytic discrimination to separate 
from the simple conception itself, and which arises 
precisely in the same way as the other relations 
which have been considered by us,—the relation of 
resemblance, for example, when, in music, one air 
suggests to us a similar melody,—or the relation of 
proportion, when we think of the squares of the 
sides of a right angled triangle, in Pythagoras’s ce- 
Jebrated theorem. 

The relations of succession, then, are as distinct 
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from the simple perceptions or conceptions which 
suggest them, and as truly indicative, therefore, of 
a peculiar power or susceptibility of the mind, as 
the relations of coexistence are distinct from the 
perceptions or conceptions which suggest them. 
They are relations either of casual or of invariable 
antecedence or consequence; and we distinguish 
these as clearly in our thought as we distinguish any 
other two relations. We speak of events which 
happened after other events as mere dates in chro- 
nology. We speak of other events as the effects of 
events or circumstances that preceded them. ‘The 
relation of invariable antecedence and consequence, 
in distinction from merely casual antecedence and 
consequence, is, as I have already frequently stated, 
this relation of causes and effects. When I regard 
any object, and feel this relation of uniform proxi- 
mity of succession, which it bears to. some prior 
object, I term it an effect of that prior object. When 
I look forward instead of backward, and regard the 
present object in relation to some other object which 
is not yet existing, I feel a relation, which, in refe- 
rence to the effect that is to be produced, may be 
termed fitness or aptitude, and it is on our know- 
ledge of these fitnesses or aptitudes that all practical 
science is founded. By our acquaintance with this 
relation, we acquire a command, not merely of ex- 
isting things, but almost of things that, as yet, have 
scarcely any more real existence than the creations 
of poetic fancy. We lead the future, almost at our 
will, as if it were already present. While mechanic 
hands are chipping the rough block, or adding 
slowly stone to stone, with little more foresight than 
of the place where the next stone is to be added, 
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there is an eye which has already seen that imperial 
edifice in all its finished splendour, which other 
eyes are incapable of seeing, till year after year 
shall have unfolded, through a series of progressive 
changes, that finished form which is their ultimate 
result. What is true in architectural design is not 
less true in all the other arts which science has 
evolved. There are hands continually toiling to 
produce what exists already to the mind of that 
philosopher whom they almost blindly obey,—who, 
by his knowledge of the various aptitudes of things, 
knows not merely what is, but what must be,—be- 
holding, through a long series of effects, that ulti- 
mate effect of convenience or beauty which is at 
once to add some new enjoyments to life, and to 
confer additional glory on the intellectual empire 
of that being whom God has formed to image, how- 
ever faintly, the power by which he raised him into 
existence. We cannot look around us without dis- 
covering, in every work of human art which meets 
our eye, the benefits which we huve received from 
our knowledge of this one relation. Whatever in- 
dustry has conferred upon us,—the security, the 
happiness, the splendour, and, in a great measure, 
the very virtues of social life,—are referable to it; 
since industry is nothing more than the practical 
application of those productive fitnesses which must 
have been felt and known before industry could 
begin. 


« These are thy blessings, Industry, rough power, 
Whom labour still attends, and sweat and pain ; 
Yet the kind source of every gentle art, 

And all the soft civility of life: 

Raiser of human kind! by Nature cast 
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Naked and helpless, out amid the woods 

And wilds, to rude inclement elements ! 

And still the sad barbarian, roving, mix’d 

With beasts of prey, or for his acorn meal 
Fought the fierce tusky boar ;—a shivering wretch 
Aghast and comfortless, when the bleak North, 
With winter charged, let the mix’d tempest fly, 
Hail, rain, and snow, and bitter-breathing frost :— 
Then to the shelter of the hut. he fled, 

And the wild season, sordid, pined away. 

For home he had not.—Home is the resort 

Of love, of joy, of peace and plenty, where, 
Supporting and supported, polish’d friends 

And dear relations mingle into bliss. 

But this the rugged savage never felt, 

Ev’n desolate in crowds ;—and thus his days 
Roll’d heavy, dark, and unenjoy’d along. 

A waste of time !—till Industry approach’d, 

And roused him from his miserable sloth ; 

His faculties unfolded ; pointed out 

Where lavish Nature the directing hand 

Of art demanded; show’d him how to raise 

His feeble force by the mechanic powers, 

To dig the mineral from the vaulted earth; 

On what to turn the piercing rage of fire, 

On what the torrent and the gather’d blast ; 
Gave the tall ancient forest to his axe; 

Taught him to chip the wood and hew the stone, 
Till, by degrees, the finish’d fabric rose ; 

Tore from his limbs the blood-polluted fur, 

And wrapt him in the woolly vestment warm :— 
Nor stopp’d at barren bare necessity, 

But, still advancing bolder, led him on 

To pomp, to pleasure, elegance and grace; 

And, breathing high ambition through his soul, 
Set science, wisdom, glory in his view, 

And bade him be the lord of all below.”’* 


* Thomson’s Seasons—Autumn, v. 43—49, 57—85, and 
90—95. , 
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Such is the value of that susceptibility of our 
mind, by which we feel the relations of objects to 
each other as successive, when considered in refe- 
rence to what is commonly termed science. It has 
made us what we are; and when we think of what 
we now are, and of what the race of mankind once 
was,—to speculate on the future condition of man 
in those distant ages, which still await him on this 
scene of earth,—when new relations shall have been 
evolved in objects the most familiar to us, and new 
arts consequently developed, which, with our pre- 
sent knowledge, no genius can anticipate, is almost 
as if we were speculating on the possible functions 
and enjoyments of some higher being. 


‘¢ How near he presses on the angel’s wing! 
g g 


Which is the seraph? which the child of clay ?” 
Young. 


END OF VOLUME SECOND. 
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